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TS HE hiftory, of Sgotland begins to be 
-fefficiently: clear at the commences 
ment of the reignsos. Malcom Hf. or 
the year 1056, But the period preceding 
thas uate has been long: loft in fiction, fo 
che fame reafon that au uncuktivated “field is 
over-2 rown with weeds: | ‘induftry. being az 
~necefiary - in the Iiterary as in the natural 
world. 





~ Struck with the deplorable {tate of the an- 
cient hi tory of his countey at a time fo 
enlightened as the prefent, aad when moft 
“other kingdoms have weighed their antiqui- 
ties inthe fober fcales of criticifm, the au- 
thor has-.devoted years of labour to this pur=. 
‘fuit.- Befides the powerful motive of curioe 
‘fity,-that fountain of human-knoyviege, he 
az was 
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was influenced by the with of being ufeful 
to his countrymen; among whom he was 
concerned to fee the moft ingenious writers 
daily flarting. the moft bypothetic tonjec- 
‘tures concerning their early hiftory. To ex- 
-amine the fubject -to the bottom were re- 
quired confiderable reading, previous experi 
ence 10 fach maiars, m much leifure and sove 
of the fubject, and no great” defire of wealth 
or fee, As thefe are no longer objects of 
praife, the author may, without offending 
mod 1, lay claim to a portion of them, | 


The importance of the work was indeed fuch 
as might have excited, and required, far fupe- 
rior abilities. To fix the hiftory of a cotntry- 
on the eternal bafis of truth, 1s certainly 778 
‘of the meaneft’of human enterprizes: nor is 
ata fmell object, to attempt to remove from 

“any natien that molt difgraceful of all kinds 
ofignorance, the ignorance of its own hiftory. 
One of the areatelt of the ancients has 
warmly exp! refled himf =If on this fubject 3 

telling us thar, .“¢ Not to know what has 
hb uppened before one’s birth, is to, be always, 
itd.” And he obferves elfewhere, with 
great juttice, that * to him pone feeued to 
have any claim to learning, wha were ‘igno- 
rant concerning the affairs of their “Owe 


ee) 
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sourtry *. * And the early hiftory of any 
~country, the foundation upon which the 
re{t ftands, fhould above all'be carefully ex- 
amined, as the whole edifice depends upom 
it; for, .as an eminent hiftorian  xemarks, 
‘* how is it poflible: that, while the begin 
nings are falfe, the reft fhould prove true ad 


Such ‘an examinacionequires great las 
bour ; but to him: who undertakes at with, 
due love of ths fabjedt, the labour is its own 
reward, labor ipfe volupias. Not only fo, 
but the labour renders the fubje&t eafy and fa- 
miliar after a certain progrefst;. fo that, 
from variety of information, the enquirer ig 
enabled, to explain it fully, and to place it in 
the cleareft point of view. Yet this labour 
as very painful at firft, however great the 


* Nefcire quid antea quam hatus-fis actiderit, id 
ett femper effe puerum. * Cicero, Mihi quidem nulli 
efuditi videntur quibus noftra ignota funt. Idem. de 
Fin? Add CafGiodorus, Var. Orat. VIL. * Perdius ac 
“pernox> patrum memorias revolve: ferutare gentis tua 
cunabula: res geftas et annaliuiy m monumenta obferva. 
‘Turpe en'm eft in patria fua. peregrinum agere,”? This 
daft fentence Is alfo from Cicero, who fays,. * peregri-. 
| hari. in patria turpe efk.”: ; 
+f Boyb. lib. 3. | 
| t- Cui LECTA POTENTER erit res; 
 ” Nec facundia deferet unquam, nec lucidns orda: 


Afer. 
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Jove of the fubjed may be; and it is ng 
wonder that, in the words of Thucydides *, 
«‘ among moft men, even the inveflig ation. 
of truth is impatient of labour ; fo that they 
7 rather have rccourfe to what is next at hand.” 
But in fubjedts of this kind, the greateft la-. 
bour is abfolutely fieceflary ; and a fuperfi« 
- e€ral book may be ever-regarded as a &lie 
cone. A thoufand “eras of gold muft be 
colleée4, 5 and formed inte one ingot ; a 
“thouiand little fa@s mutt be conjoined 5 a 
thoufand. falfehoods exploded.’ No theory 
can ve admitted; nor is it even allowed to 
“argue from one fa to another. The cire 
eumftances are fo. minute,. and various, that 
great literary. experience. is required to. guard 
againtt miftakes, Off faut etre extrememes* au 
fatt de ces matieres pour ne Sy point romper, 
--days a learned writer on thefe fubjects t, alk 
whofe care could not however fave him 
from radical errors. - Thofe points which, 
in’ theory, have moft verifimilitude, ‘ will 
uoon. laborious examination of the faétsy 

prove to be entirely falfe ; and thofe: which 


feemed falfe in theory, will prove true in- 
fae, 


The Abbé Raynal obferves that after the 
~revival of letters we began with. Eruditi, 
* Lib. nf Pelloutics; Hitt. des Celtes, I. 30." 


PREFACE ~ Wi 
icoxt we had Poets, then Orators, then Me= 
taphyficians, then Geometricians. if it were 
allowed, adds he, to hazard a prediction, i 
would announce that our minds will fpeedily 
“be turned to hiftory ; a vaft csreer, and ine 
which philofophy has hardly yet fet a foot. 
This prediétion is daily fulfilling in all 
countries : and, befide other happy effects, 
is attended by .this> that.it has contributed _ 
to revive a genuine and dignified etuditions 
very diferent from the trifling fort at” firit . 
in vogue. For it being. impoffible to throw’ 
philofophy into the hiftory of any ezcatry,- 
without carefully exploring the facts of.that- 
hiftory ; and’as impoflible to know thefé 
facts without ftudying them in original au: 
‘those ; a great degree of erudition has be« 
come neceflary to this philofophy : : and eru- 
dition and philofophy being ‘thus conjoined, 
have increafed-the mental wealth of inankind 
‘toa great degree. “The ftudy of the Greek 
ainé Roman wrifers has become more manly 
“and important; and that of the authors of the 
| middle ages, at firft too-much neglected, gains 
ground every days. Even a degree of what 
was called pedantry, by the pretended dcaux- 
effr ilSy has become admiflible 3 in treating-wn- 
ciert hiftory ; s becaufe all fee that it is better 
tothew too much learning upon fuch fub= 

a A jeQts, 
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jects, than too little. Indeed tho pedantry 
be contemptible, bechufe ufelefs, in natural 
and moral philofophy, poetry, and ‘other 
departments of genius, and fcience ; yet in 
Aiftory st is even laudable, if it be not di- 
greffive. For. hiftory. refting entirely on 
facts, and authorities, it muft have many 
references aud quotations ; which, in apr 


“other {cience, form the. effence of pedantic 
erudition. 


~Thefe remarks are efpeciatly inferted for 
the “fe of my countrymen, who, as they 
‘ean very feldom be accufed of pedantry 
themfelves, are very apt to accufe, others of 
it. A book written in the manner of the 
Ialian, French, German, and Scandinavian’ 
antiquaries, may perhaps ftartle them, ut 
Jefs by the perpetual quotations and refe- 
rences, than-by the apparent novelty, but 
real antiquity of the facts developed, ‘They 
may perhaps fay that the author has come. 

after many men of learning in this: traét : 
and yet modeftly pretends to provethem’ all, 
in the wrong, even - i the soft effential 
‘points of carly Scotifh’ hiftory.- This fore- - 
fees Critici{m mutt be warded off (zon ut 
“arguerem, fed ne arguerer) by a few. re-- 
marks; which, as they are of fome delicacy, 
arc” 
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‘gre written with deference, and it is hoped 
will be. received with candour by every 
scotifhman, who, with the author, defires 
to be the FRIEND, and not the flatrerer, of 
his country. 


In all ages, fince the invention of letters, 
‘vo oppofite literary paths have conduéted to 
the temple of fame; the path of Genius, and 
that of enupirion. ‘They refer tc the two 
faculties of the mind, Imagination ana Me- 
mory; as for Judgment, the third, it is a 
judge, and not an agent; and miut direct. 
the efforts of the two others. Thefe qualid 
ties in a Jeffer degree, bear the names of In- 
geauity and Learning. Every.one, who has 
looked into literary hifory, muft know 
that Erudition, or even Learning, is per- 
haps a furer path to fame, than Genius or 
Ingenuity ; mafmuch as innumerable ancient 
werks of mere learning. have reached our 
times *, whereas not one of mere genius has 
had that fortunes For Homer, Pindar, and 
the other famous poets, 2xere all mén as re- 
| markable for learning as for genius ; which 
qualities conjoined alone Aamp- perfection on 

“a work. Homer’s learning arofe- from tra- 


* Geilius, Macrobius, Clemens Alex. At henacur, 
- Photins, Suidas, &c. & Xe. . sy 


~ velling 
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yelling, and converfation ;° as Shakfperc’s 
from books in his own language. Of all the 
| ancient poets, that is of thofe writers whote 

effential form is genius, it is impoftible to 
| point out one who was “not: profoundly 
- learned; 1f we only except Anacreon, whofe 
_ remains are fo few, that we cannot judge of 
his learning from them. --[t is mdeed as imac 
poffible to be a great writer wict®ut learnings 
as to bz, wealthy. without property, or to 
- white any other contradigtion inverms. Nay 
in modern times men of vatt erudition, - and 
men of vatt genius, have gerrerally been co-~ 
temporary in the fame country; as Shak- 
fpere and Saville, Milton and Selden, in Eng~ 
land; Corneille and Salmafius in. France ; 
Tatio and Sigonius in Italy ; ; Cervantes ‘and 
Aldrete-in Spain; &e. 


Now. by a misfortune, chiefly arting from 
the remote fituation of the country, while 
scotland has. produced. many ingenious wris, 
‘ters, it is impoffible to conc defcend UDO OFe, 
who (uot to memcion ERUDIT ION), cay even 
bear the jippeliation of learned, as firictly 
unde-2ccd i in more favoured countries. Tv 2) 
write elegant Latin, for which our Sra pated 
authors of the two laft centurics were’ fa- 


mous, As a quality of ingenuity ; and is-fofar 
ois 
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rom belonging to learning, that it is inirical 
to it: for the time, inftead of being occu- 
picd in reading books, is employed in fludys 
ing a langiege, a matter radically different, 
This we may judge of from fas; for Pox 
fand, acountry of ten trmés more population 
than Scotland, has not produced one fearned 
waiter,» tho the Latin. rftories of Dlugofs,. 
Cromer, and -Kobierficky, are thought to 


vye with Livy, and. Grotius has peeferred 
Cafimir to Florace. . 


This negle& of learning in Scotland, as it 
is the real and only caufe of the ruin of our 
ancient hiftory, | elerves efpecially to be 
confidered | here ; and every true _ patriot 
would with, if poffible to remove it, The 
writings of Volutenus or Wilfon, Buchanan, 
and Barclay, -are-juitly celebrated. for ele. 
gance and ingenuity: but if we were to con=_ 
defcend on any learned books, written by 
Scotifhmen, it is behieved the ont; y.ones that 
“could” pofibly be named, ‘are Dempfter’s 
-hotes on Rofinus, and himEtruria Regalis, 
and Blackwell’s Enquiry into the Life and 
Writings of Homer *, ° Yet™ evomthefe 


would | 
a The necle&t of Greek learning i$ chiefly to be | 
~uegretcd in Scotland ; and it is a pity Ahat the plan — 


a 
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would in Italy, France, or Germany, fland 
only among the books of common learning $ | 
and are fo far from being works of erudi- 
tion, that, compared to thef of eruditi of 
ils firft clafs, the Sigonti, Salmafii, Vofli, 
Grotii, Huetit, Scaligeri, they are but as” 
drops of water to the ocean. Nor can one 

help expreffing a with that even that kind or 

erudition, which is now. rathes difregarded,’ 
(tho the fame-of thofe eminent in it wilt 

Jaft.as long as books are redd),. iad been ex~ 

-erted in Scotland 1 in its period, as well as in 
other countries : ; for the paflage from eru- 

dition to {cience is fafe and eafy ; while he 

who begins with {erence begins to build 

without materials. ~ 


Sir Ifaac Newton being afked by what 
fingvlar faculty he could. make fuch great 
‘difcoveries, anfwered, with atl the. modefty 
of genius, that he pretended to. no faculties, 
but what were common; and that the only 


of Erafinus is not followed, and the Greek ‘aught ie 
fore the Latin in “Countries. Five er-fix sears for 
Latin, and «ne for Greek is the common plan in 
Scotith {chools. ~ The reverfe would be exaétly right 
"There is an originality in the Greek writers which 
forms and nurtures genius; the Latin only fofter imi. 
-tation. <A divine, or a phyfician, ought to be grounded 
in Greek. A lawyer requires Latin, tor ther is nat. 
one (sree wv iter on law. 
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tource of- his difcoveries was PATIENT 
THINKING. This in fag will ever be the: 
chief fource of philofophical difcoveries ; — 
and the only fource of literary difcoveries is . 
PATIENT READING, But the fervidum in 
genium Scotarum, as one of our own writers» 
calls it, is fo remarkable that almoft every . 
bade we anciently fought againft the Eng- 
ith was lof by-impaticnce, from the battle | 
of the Standard to the battle of Dunbar, _ 
. This chief ature of the national charadter 

obfervable even in trifles, for in England 
two peafants will fight coolly, and “then 
fhake hands, while in Scotland fuch come — 
bats are always committed im. grievous pal- . 
fion. In literature and philofophy the fame 
impatience prevails ; ; and the confequence is _ 
that we have not only never produced any - 
man of erudition, but we have alfo had no: 
INVENTOR, 40 man who has opened up a_ 
new path in fcience. We cannot boaft like — 
Dénmark of a Tycho Brahe, nor like Swe- 
den of a Linnzus, nor like Poland of a Cox. 
pernieus*, Sythe fameimpomence of thought, 
and of labour, our writers of covery clais, 
tho often ingenious and elegant: tsa fue 


ee, 
*. Napier his. much merit, but cannot ftand j if the 
rank of great inventors. He is only an ufeful abbre* | 
~ wiator of a particular branch of the mathematics, | 


Fel 
> 
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-preme degree, have never yet attained the 
characters of great or fublime. > We have no 
Bacon, no Newton, no Saakf) pere, no NUl- 
ton. 


- Thefé remarks are given not to upbraid, 
but to admonith, and to ferve,” Remedies 
can never be. found, tiil ‘the difeafe be con- 
defcended on : and itis no {mall part of the 
cure to know. where the difeafe lyes, Far 
Jefs are they obtvuded from a d:atatorial f{pi- 

t: but they are humbly fubmitted to our 
-Hterati of Scotland, among whom there are 
at prefent many whofe | abilities would da 
honour to apy country; and wha more 
‘than compenfate for any ‘defe& of learning, | 
by duperior good fenie, elegant perfpicuity, 
and induttrious ufe of thofe materials which | 
are neceflary for the fabjects of which they 
treat. To fuch the author confiders hime . 
felf as only. a Jabourer, who - is clearing 
‘away rubbifh, and bringing materials : ‘and 
who may advife fo far as concerns his own ~ 
province, 


“= fingar vice cotis, acutum.. _ 
Redde*e que ferrum valet, exfors ipfa_ fen 
candi. | 


On 
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On confidering the caufes of the neglec 
of learning in Scotland, they appear to be 
three, 1. Remote fituation.. 2. Want of 
wealth, 3. Want of public libraries. The 
diftance of Scotland from Italy, France, and 
Germany, the. moft learned countries of 
Europe, is a great difad vantage in point of 
qiterary intercourte, and emulation. Den. 
mark and Sweden, “fom their proximity | to 
Germany, have produced many writers of 
far greater’ fearning than Scotland has ; a 
country pent up in a remote corner of an 
land, and to which. few foreign: books 
come, except the moft light and fuperficial; 
which float on the breath of popular fame. 
Want of wealth (thes. canfequence of want 
of induftry) is a grand caufe; but which 
wi ll be remedied as indoftry increafes, They 
who‘ have tio’ meney to buy books, cannot 
have them ; cad it is obfervable that all the 
chief Eruditi, of every country and. ave, 
haye been men of large property, and who. 
could afford to purchafe libraries. The only 
remedy for this is the mdutution of public 
hibraries, containing books’ of high charac~ 
ter for learning and utility, thu necer to be 
found in circulating libraries, where indeed 
they cennot be expected, as very few-read | 
them, The inftitution of a public library, 
) nt 
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of-the genuine kind, fuch as are common in 
Italy, France, and Germany, as they were 

in ancient Greece and Rome, tho totally un-. 
known -in Britain, would. do any. patriot 
riore honour, and would ferve his country 
more, than the foundation of an univerfity, 
In few countries are youth more curious in, 
literature, than in Scotland ; but they wot: 

opportunities and choice, - The ftudy of Bibs 

Hiography, now carried to:a great height in 

maoft countries, may indeed be~pointed ‘out. 
as neceflary even to our beft authors, who, 

for want of it, often quote the wortt writers 

‘upon fubjeéts. When books are fo numerous, © 

the knowlege of the beit in each clats bes 

comes: neceflaryy 


Such having been the ftate of learning in 

Scotland,’ it is no wonder that in antiquities, 
a. fubjeGi abfolutely dependant upan much 

‘reading, this defect fhould become the moft. 

apparent. . “Ingenious. conjecture, and -ele- 

gant manner, can never have any effect in. 
iluftrating antiquities, the very province ‘of 

“patient indufiry. ‘The more ingersious an 

author is in sch matters, he- will only be 

‘the more.in the wrong *. The exclama~ 

. * We no longer ftudy ,7 fays Rouffeau, 7 we no-- 
“ longer obferve; we dream: and the dreams of fome - 
*¢ bad niebts “ve given us gravely for philofophy.” - 
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‘tion of Montefquieu; in his letters, Vous ets 
tons des charlatans, Meffieurs les Antiquaires! 
may be applied to thofe of Scotland, with 
“peculiar juftice. The weakeft writers in the 
“country have generally afflumed this pro- 
>vince, which became them as well as if a 
mule fhould pretend to carry the tower of 
an slephant: while the beft feem to defpife 
the name and province of an antiquary, for 
-getful of the examples of Cato, Varro, Cefar #, 
in ancient tines, and of Luther, Melanch- 
thon, Spelman, Selden, .Du Cange, Leibnitz, 
-Mauratori, and many others, confeffedly men 
of great talents; in modern: Montefquieu 
has’ examined the hiftory of the two firtt 
races of France, preceding the tench cen. 
‘tury, with an antiquarian care, which = 
Scotifh. writer of talents might think be- 
“neath him. Homine itiperito nibil cf injuflius : 
this contempt, i” real, is lamentable ; as no 
‘dcrence can be ftudied: where ‘it is defpifed. 
But, as Lord Bacon obferves in his Effays, 
**-Some, whatloever. is beyond their reach, 
will feem to. defpife, Or moke light of, as. 


* Cato’s work on Roman origins is grated by Dio- 
nyfius Hal, Varro is well nnown. : Julius Celar wicte. 
De uorum Mutaticne, &e, ” Melanchthon and -Luther’s 
works oc-German antiquities may be found.in the firn. 
volume of the. Colleétion by Schardius, Bafil, 1574,: 
folv : 


ro oft . aia 
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impertinent, or curious; and fo would have 
their ignorance feem judgment.” ‘The un- 
Certainty of antiquities is common to all 
human fciences; and ftrikes thofe the moft 
who are the leaft verfed in them, as objects 
at a diftance become indifiin@. Experience, 
and long examination of a fubject, remove 
many uncertainties. But writers are am. to 
exhauft all their faith upon the object of 
their varticular ftudy, or favour; to believe 
peahaps that they know all_+he motives of. 
human ation in modern times, while they 
will not believe the actions themfelves be- 
yond a certain epoch, To him who looks 
with an equal eye upon fcience, the know- 
lege of a few ancient events, duly authenti- 
eated by ancient evidence, becomes at leaft 
as credible, as that of the numerous moder 
events, with all their motives, caufes, and 
circumftances, detailed by rrodern omniicient 
hiftorians, fometimes not even verfed tn the. 
languagé of the country, whofe hiftory they . 
relate. To him whofe belief depends_upon 
his reafon, the truth of ancient. and of mo- 
dern hiftory will appear much the fame ; or 
he moy-te inclined to think the death cf 
fuch 21 ancient king, in fuch a year, as. 
-eredible at leaft as that fuch a modern event 
happened, occafioned by fuch caufes; and 
: atteuued 
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attended by fuch circumftances, as a rio- 
‘dern hiftorian well knows, tho quite un- 
known to the actors themfelves, | 


The want of patience and indufry in our 
Scotifh antiquifts, has only been equalled’ 
. by their puerile prejudices, aud conteraupt of 
teth, -The author of this work thought 
‘it his duty to read them all repeatedly 5 5 all 
attention which, - excepting “one | .~ two, 
" they did no deferve, Innes, in particular, 7 
ais a valuable writer; but to moft- of the 
others may be applied the French proverb, 
De fol juge bref fentence; or the maxim of 
-Rochefoucault, Quand un opint: Ve a com= 
mence @ conifer quelque chofe, fon efprit Je 
* feriie a tout ce ‘gui peut Teclaircir. La cone: 
* teflation Pirrite, quelque jufre gu elle pots et it 
femote quit ait peur-de trouver la verite, Neg-=- 
~ le€ting thofe Cajects which do real credit to 
their country, they have loaded her. ‘with 
extraneous ornan nents, tll, like the Tarpeian 
virgins” fhe: dies under the falfe honours. 
| Theirvinexperience in fuc’~-fubiects has led 
then i into trains of reafoning never ufed in 
antiquarian matters ; and they -bexe what 
may. be ‘called points of honour of Scotland, 
— quit usknown in more enlightened cane 
tries... 2 Yet te thefe mock points of honour 

ob thex 
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they will facrifice the moft evident trnth, 
having, as lord Bacon phrafes, ‘* an uncon- 
quierable appetite for falfehood and fable *.” 
Some of them, as Maitland in particular, 
have even fa. down to the facred tafk of 
hiftory, with all thefe prejudices around 
them ; but in the. words of D*Alembert, 
Ls ecrivent ? Hiflcire, comme la plupart. J “s 
hommes la lifent, pour retre pas obliges. de 
| penfer s ; ef Je font ainfi a auteurs a pew de frais. 


Quand’ rolls fermons nos yeux a 1a  clarté, 


_ Pourquoi crier contre Pobfeurité: 
Richardet. 


Want of learning, which opens and en- 
larges the mind, is no doubt one. great 
caufe of thefe odd prejudices; for, as an 
able writer + obferves, ‘© The underitanding 
is, among the illiterate, obfequious to pal- 


* T] fuffit dé faire uh retour fur- fon propre coeur, | 
d’examiner avec quelle. coufiance on s’ abandonne aux + 
abfurdités, au milieu defquelics on eft né; combien il - 
‘en coute ala raifon pour deranger Jes habitudes qu "on. 
‘a sontragtées. Quel doit donc étre le fort ues nations 
-entieres, qui font emportées rapidement’ par ic prejugé 
general, qui les sguuverne; ct qui leur tient lieu de 
railon. vv aapulle, et de reflection t Mably ae. Pe tude ds 
PH: iff. De AGI. - 

+ Home ‘Lord Kaims, Sketches of the Histary _ of | 


“Man, WJ, a:8. 8vo. edit. | 
SO fior- 
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fion and prepoftefi ion: and among them the 
imagination acts without controul, formis 
conclufions often no better than meredreams.” 
The reader will excufe thefe auotations, as 
they not only exprefs the fentiments in a 
manner not to be improved, but ferve. to 
protect an author in the invidious and pain-- 
ful office of finding faults. 


-Even.in the ftrohgeft and mot improved 
minds, prejuqice has too much fway ; for it 
is impofhible to examine every thing. Hence 
it-is not furprizing to find’ men of the. 
greateft talents infected with the contagion 
of national prejudices. Voltaire has juftly 
obierved on this fubje&, that, «* Mankind 
are fonder .of appearing to know, than of 
{ceking after knowlege ; and when error has 
gotten the maftery of our minds, ducing our 
tender age, we°are at no pains to fhake off 
its yoke, but rather itrive to firbjec& our- 
felves more to it. Hence it cames that fo 
many mon of ‘real difcernment and genius 
are fo srequently under the dominion of po- 
pular errors*.” We need_ nos. therefore be 
furprized to fee popular prejudices, evén in 
the uit Scotith. writers; for, as has been 


* Hitt Gen. 
b 2 “rams aed at 
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remarked, . we are reformed from popery,; 
but not from Heétor Bocthius * —_ 


The effe&s of ignorance prejudices have. 
peen heightened to a furprizing degree, a- 
mong ous Scotith antiquifts, by the f{pirit of 
controverfy, fo inimical to truth, The Eng- 
lith and Irith writers, who firft began to de- 
tect the errors into which we had fallen, and 
to thew the fallibility of Hector Boethius,. 
were regarded as enemies of cue honour of 
Scotland : which, if we may credit our an- 
tiquifts, {ftands upon. falfehoods only.- For 
thet writers, inftead of applauding the fu- 
perior learning of an Uther and a Stilling- 
fleet, provided a Sir - George » ‘Mackenziey 
king’s advocate for Scotland, to anfiver 
them; and whofe chief argument was, that 
Ts was bigh treafon to doubt of the antiquity 
of the royal race of Scotlana +§ This con- 
vIncing proof of our - antiquitics. was ab- 
plauded; and the author, inflead of being 
fent to bedlam, was regarded as a zeatous 
_ friend of his cuuntry. This was tse more 
-remarkabie, 22 Sir George pretended to be a 
Stoic piidiopher 5 but it 1s obfervable that, 


—_—e 


* Dalrymple, Lord Hailes in his Annals of Sertland. 


+ Defence of the Antiquity of the Royal_ ‘Line of 


Geet hands. 
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from Sir George to Lord Kaims, no Scotith 
philofopher has extended his philofophy to 
Scotland: for which the reafon. may be 
found in the above obfervation cf Voltaire. 
When fuch were the beginnings of the dif- 
pute with the Englith and [rith antiquaries, 
it is no wonder that the obitinacy and ab-.. 
fardity of our writers increafed in the pro- 
prefs of the debate. "They were fo ignorant 
ws not even to know that it is impoffible to 
confute ancien: authorities, upon no autho- 
rities at all; that, as no hiftorian had arifen 
in Scotland preceding Fordun, who is quite 
a modern, it was ridiculous to {peak of op- 
-pofing our writers to the Englith and Irith; 
tnat all other countries allowed the authori- 
ties of neighbouring nations concerning their 
affairs; and that, if we gave way to conjec- 
ture and foolith ingenuity, there was ar 
end of all hiftory. At the fame time, it is 
much to be regtetted, that the deteGtion of 
our own errors did not, as in Denmark and 
| Sweden, rife among ourfelves; but this 
muft be imputed to our wont of men of 
learning, he Englith and Ich antiquaries 
were far from being free of prejudice and. 
ennacy on their part: and it is not furpriz- 
ing that “che truth became obnoxious to our: 


warm criters. At leneth Innes, our own 
| a Tm 
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countryman, taking the true fide, we nave 
been gradually finding that truth is more for- 
the honour of Scotland than falfehood. But 
our antiquifts, driven frora their mock au- 
thorities, have been forced.to another abfur- 
‘dity ; and to the genuine ancient authorities 
they oppofe opinions! This phenomenon in 
‘Viterature- is only owing to the little learifing 
we had gradually becoming lefs; for, as 
Lord Kaims obferves*, *¢ There cannot be_ 
opinion and {cience of the far c thing at the 
“fame time.” Opinion is the lait refuge of 
; iznorance and prejudice; and he who knows 
‘pothing of a fubject can always give an opi+ 
nion. The Spanith poet who- was told of 
the certainty of the mathematics, anfwerec, 
Jt may be fo, but in my opinion they are 
-quite fallacious.”* - 7 | 


No axiom can be more certain than, that 
it is impoffible for fallehood to. honour a 
country, or to ferve it. ‘The author of na- 
ture, who has connected vital heat with the 
light of the “ca, has connettec tke utility 
and glory of fociety with truth. A fceptic. 
may fay cusat the truth is not to be known ; 
and to him it fhall only be anfwered that. 
hitory is a {cience, and muft, like other fci- 


#* Sketches, IT. 394. 
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erices, have rules peculiar to-it: of which 
se moft effential is, that, when conform-. 
able to. ancient authorities, it 1s to be re-- 
garded as true; and, when not, as falfe. 
This is the grand, and onlv; diftin€tion be ~ 
tween hiftory and romance. Falfehood is fo 
far from honouring, or ierving, any country, 
that it is difgracefui, and prejudicial, ina fu-. 
preme degree. In hiftory 1t makes even the 
. true parts fafpedted 5 fo that a fubitance is 
loft by grafping at a thadow: anda train of 
writers fupporting it in a nation will, in 
_courfe of time, taint even the character of 
- that nation, and all the individuals of it ; ati 
.effe& fo ruinous, that he who writes on the 
hiftory of his country, ought to confult con- 
{cience, as well as {cience. If he indulges 
the sufanos oculos et gaudia vana, at the ex- 
perce of plain trath; inftead of being the 
friend of his country, he is in effect the 
worft enemy poffible. Like a bafe flatterer 
his praife poifons, his deceit ruins. 


_ As vrejadice is irratiomsl fo the honours 
it invents are irrational, Lhe bonour of a 
nation depends on its arms anJ 7rts, on its 
j-duftry, on the merit of its natives, and on 
the cliaracter it bears among its neighbours: 
which laft can never be fo effeCtually injured 
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as by falfe hiftory. But the Scotith anti- 
quifts rathly affume the mof ludicrous to- 
‘pies, as foundations of national honour: for- 
getting Mr. Hume’s remark that, ** There is 
rot a more et.>tual method of betraying a 
caufe, than to lay the itrefs of. the argument 
ona wrong place; and by difputing an un- 
tenable poft, inure the adverfaries to fuccéfs 
and victory.” Thus we have feen the*anti~ 
quity of our reyal line, and the old league 
with France, maintained as the-Joints-of na- 
tional honour. A Greek or Roman would 
hardly have boafted how long they had fub- 
mitted to one line of kings ; or have dream- 
ed that their nation could poffibly acquire 
any honour from-another. It is likely that. 
the- poems of Offian, or aii old. fhee of £t. 
Margaret, may form our next points of ho- 
nour; and that it may bz long before one 
antiquifts difcover, that our honour is very 
fafe, if they would let it alone. “A great 
nation never {peaks of its honour, becaufe it 
defpit es even the suipicion of its neecing-a 
‘defence: but, as-4'garotti remarks * Ui foie 
elt, 9 vogliam air coloro che fone dotti per meta, 
weggzona av-~u le cofe per meta ; e ne formana 
i plu manckevoli € aiftorts winds | 


* Poenfter: diverfi. 
In 
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Tn hiftory it is not allowable for any - 
“writer to be an advocate. “He ought to be a- 
judge. To gain a canfe againft truth, by 
dint of eloquence- and art, is common ; but 
in the court of hiftory it is excerable. It is- 
inconceivable that -fo. many writers, on fuch~ 
fubjeCts, thould feem toinink that their bu- 
finefs isnot to find the truth, but’ to defend 
one opinion agamft another. Hence we find 
artful elocution, where we fhould have no- 
thing but fim, Je veracity. . _ 


The author, confcious that he has no opi- 
nions to defend, but that he has embraced’ 
what, to his beft judgment and examination, 
‘appeared to be the truth, on whatever fide- 
he found it, has employed no art to win the 
re der to his fentiments, On the contrary,’ 
his manner. is. genzrally fo dry, and fome-~ 
tinies fo fevere, that if the reader finds no 
conviction i the authorities and arguments, 
he will never be fubdued by the pomp of 
‘declaniation, or allured by the arts of elo- 
quence. It he be convince’ he is convinced 
_ by the force of truth only... In-perhaps a 
dozen patlages of this long work, the reader 
-me2,-as is not unlikely, even recoil at the 
rigour, "y with which fome former writers-and 
Aopinicns are treated. OF fuch p.ffages the 

author 
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~ author j is as fenfible as the reader : but as he 
Knows and feels their juftice, he has reviewed 
them often without either deletion or mitiga- 
tion. As he always wifhes to avoid giving 
offence, fo he “ever fears to give it, when 
truth diredts thc weapon. Indignation be- | 
longs. to virtue, and to fcience allo: and is to 
be exerted againft falfehood and prejudice, as 
well as againft vice. Befors the reader can 
properly judg : of thefe paffages, he muft reac 
the authors againft whom th- cy are directed, 
If he finds them modeit and veracious, let the 
biame fall on the unjuft anger of the prefent 
writer: but if they be found to be dealers in 
dire falfehoods, and replete with impudent 
rating againtt the truth, Jet it. be confidered 
if fuch have an exclufive privilege of be’ ng 
angry. The- author has-been forced, now 
and then, to meet them on their own 
ground; and = deferves pity, rather than 
blame, for that neceffity : which has inaced 
difgufled him fo far, that he has refolved to 
abandon: the controvertial ftyle for ever, and 
to content hime _if, in future, it é=ploring 
and vindicating the truth, without arraigning 
its enemtez, But nothing has obicured the 
fubjed of the prefent work more thiaothe. 
ruilng, pride, anger, and falfe. affertions of 


fome former writers on it, « Now in {uch 
Pe | ma foo 
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a cafe, even a’ wife and modeft man mav 
aflume airs too; and repel infolence with its 
own weapons. ‘There 1s a time, as Solomon 
the wifeft of men teaches us, when «a fool 
fhould be anfwered according .to his folly, 
left he be wife in his own wnceit;’ and left 
others too eafily yicld up tf eir faith and rea- 
fon to his imperious dittates*.”” The rule of 
Polybius. is admirable; * They who in hif- 
tory relate falfchoods from igngrance, deterve 
4sardon and kenevolent correction: but they 
who defiznedly*commit falfehoods, are to 0 be. 
‘condemned without Mercy. +" | 


| This work is however far lefs employed 
in demolifhing falfehood, than in eftablith- 
ing truth, ‘To prove the fallacy of the re-" 
ceived hiftory of Scotland, preceding the 
yeu 1056, would have been an eafy talk by 
itielf; but to find the true hiftcery of that 
peor was dificult. Indolence might eatily 
hav’ 

the received Hiftory was falfe, it was impof-. 
fible to“iyd the true; and fo Scotland might 
have pa@edsyithout any bitsacy at all, pre 


dat down with the inpreffion, that, as” 


OW atts s Improve ment of thie Anink | 


+ Rob. xtt. A remark of Voltaire is alto applicable : 
ata ye des erreurs qwil faut refuter fericufment ; des 
abfardites cont Ho faut tire; et des fanffetes qwil faut: 
prponflemavec force”? | 

a Lone 1 
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ceding the year 1056; tho every other eaur- 
‘try can begin its hiftory at the time it, was 
‘eonverted to chriftianity, and Scotland ‘was 
in the fifth and fixth centuries, Nothing 
indeed could- be more abfurd, than to fup- 
_ pofe that a county adjacent to England, and 
near Ireland, coustues that produced many 
men of letters in the middle ‘ages, fhould 
have no hiftory til the eleventh - ‘century $ 
when even Iceland bezins in the ninth. 
Nothing more abfurd than to fppofe that a 
country, which has hiftoricay remains of the 
eleventh century: itfelf, containing brief abe 
_firadts of its hiftory: preceding that time, 
fhould have no hiftory but from the ele- 
venth century. The Englith and Irith hitto- 
rans, and our own fi agments publithed Sy 
Innes, indeed: amply: confute received no- 
tions; fo that prejudice, as well as indo- 
“sence, may confpire in this ~lifgraceful ab- 
breviation of our hiftory. Our antiquifts 
thus refemble the offrich: they hide-their 
heads, and think nobody fees them. Bat the 
fact 1s, as the reader will find fully” difplayed 
410 this work, that the indolencé i is <ontemp- 
tible, and the’ prejudice irrational: for it fo- 
happens that the real hiftory of Scotland is 
far more honourable and intereftine, -than 
the fabricated fcheme now followed Is 3. even 
fup- 
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fuppofing, for a moment, the later to be 
true. Had the real hiftory of the country 
been difgraceful to the higheft degree, ftill it 
ought. to have been given with the moft 
fcrupulous faith; as Rome does not conceal 
her defcent’ from banditti, But when the: 
real hittory is far more -iterefting, as well 
_as more honourable, than the falfe, we muft 
from this in {tance alone conclude that pre- 
judice perverts every power of judgment; or 
that the fact is that indolent ignorance. pre- 
vents the excction of jadgment, by wath 
holding the mat terials, 


Deh che non puo I’ eredita comune, 
L’ ignoranza, nel petto de’ martali! 


| The reader may perhaps find fome matters in 
‘this work, which may contradi& his preju- 
dices; butuf he will fatpend his judgment tll 
he has perufed t the whole, he will find tha, 
by dint ef mere induftry, for every forged 
medal which is withdrawn from the cabinet 
_of Scotith hiftory, two real ones are put in. 
An hiftcrian ought to belong to no country ; 
and in this work the author has laboured to 
forget that he is a Scotifhnica, tho a name 
he glories in; fo that it is hoped no part of 
this work can fear the accufation of preju~ 
dice, when examined by a native of any 

3 country 
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country in Europe. But far lef is he preje- 
diced asaintt his country; and the freedom 
with which he treats the hiftory of all furs 
rounding kingdoms, may warrant him from 
any juch imputation, It was faid of Thucy- 
dides, that from his. hiftory it could not be 
known whether i ¢ belonged to Athens or 
Sparta; and it is hoped the national bias of 
‘this work is ‘not very ftrong. The vulgar 
paffion for one’s country is a mere modifica- 
tion of felflove ; but the real patriot wifhes 
to promote the genuine weli-fare of his 
country, not to feed his own little vanity ; 
and that well-fare is beft promoted by point- 
ing out faults that they may be amended. 
To praife one’s country is to praife one’s 
iclf; and Europe is now fo civilized, that 
the voice of {trangers is the fureft eftimate 
of a country’s fame, 


_ One grand caufe of the negle& of Scotith 
‘Dittory is the abfard idea, which many 
‘among us have, of the nature of the original 
hiftorians of other countries. The little 
chronicles, pubtiuned by Innes, are as full as 
leveral other p-zions can boalt of for their 
earheft hinory. Even Spain has only the 
chronicles of Ifidorus, and John of Bicsait; 
which are fhorter and not larger than ours. 

| ~The 
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‘The original chronicles of Denmark are <x- 
actly of the fame brief kind, as may be feen 
in the firit volume of Langebek’s Colleton. 
But our writers feem ludicroufly to expe& 
that Scotland fhould vye with Italy, France,. 
Germany, or England, in early hiftorians. 
Such ignorance is only excufable in a people 
fhut up in a corner of .an iland; and inca. 
pable of comparing themfelves with others, 
Yenorance always begets pride: but Den- 
mark might.as well compare herfelf with 
Germany; or Swizzerland with Italy; as 
scotland with England. Jn the grand com- 
monwealth of Europe it is now perfedlly 
underftood that Scotland is the poorett ftate, 
and England one of the richeft. Denmark 
and Sweden have, each of them, double the 
wealth, power, and population, that Scotland 
hes, or ever had, «Even Norway is remark-_ 
able for her conquefts, and colonies, cele~ 
brated all over Europe; while Scotland is 
only remarkable for defenfive war. But our 
writers abfurdly expe advantages, which 
nature Qasedenied; as if flattery could make 
4 mouncainous country populous, and fer- 
tule ; or turn a remote corner rennd to the 
centr¢ of civilization! As they feeeno coun- 
try Sui. Eneland, they facettoufly fuppofe | 
thar, becaufe England has many ancient - 
Vow. I. C -WIiters, 
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w'sters, Scotland muft alfo have had, the 
now loft. Hence the ftory of chronicles 
deftroyed by Edward I. tho it ought firft to 
have been proved that fuch chronicles ever 
exifted *, Certain it is that, if they had, 
their memory could not have perifhed with 
them: but as not ene can be condefcended 
on, there is reaton to infer that they did not 
exit, And in fact the piecgs publithed by 
Innes, written gn the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirt®enth centuries, the Chrong@le of Mel-‘ 
rofe in the thirteenth, prefent a feries of ori- 
ginal hiftory, equal to any that could rea- 
fonably be expected, for a country fo remote, 
and fo lately civilized, Our writers would 
do well to look into the original hiftorians 
ofother nations. They will find that I[re- 
land has only Tighernach, who wrote in, 
we 088 : - Denmark ouly fugh brief chronicles 
as ours, prior to that miracle, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, a clafiic writer in 1160: Sweden. 
no native writer, till the fourteenth century, 
when a chronicle in rime, like our, Wins 
tons, was Ww rittey, + Norw ay the pricf chra- 
. 

cae WSOr: oninich however js as old as the fifteenth « 
century. Seo Innes, p. 555. @ut it only arote from. 
national enfiity, and is confutabic from the lifty of the 
writings which Edward feized being preterwed Ay the 
‘Posver, and publilhed by Ayloile, &c. 
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nicke of Theodoric the monk, written abeat 
1178. Bohemia has only Cofmas of Prague, 
1126: Pruflia, Helmoldus 12:80: Poland, 
Kadlubko 1223: and the earlieft hiftorian 
of Rutha is Neftor, rr15. Nay fome more 
fouthern countries have as few, and as late 
biftorians. The Low Countries, that garden 
of Europe, can boaft of none till the 1sth 
century. Spaip has, after Ifidorus and John 
of Biclatr, in the zth century, only the 
chronicles cf the four bifhops written rh the 
8th, gth, roth, and arth centuries, and 
publifhed by Sandoval at Pampelona, 1634, 
folio. Roderic of Toledo, the firft Spanith 
general hittorian, wrote in 1243*. Ona 
fair comparifon Scotland has at leaft as many 
hiftorical pieces extant, as fall to her fhaye: 
and uf Edward J. adopted the new and wild 
{cheme of deftroyipg her chronicles, he mutt 
have done it to little purpote, ~ 


But a peculiar glory which diftinguithes 
-the hiftory of Scofand, from that of other 
northern Kingdoms, is that the earlicft pe- 
riod of it flands on Greck and Roman au- 


thorities. Another advantage is that the 


. 
* @f the original hittovians of all uations, it maf be 
* : 1 . - 1s 
contelied*that Fotdun is by far the moft prouix, and the 
weakett in every view. 
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next period is confirmed by the teftimonies 
of Englifh and Irifh writers. Among the 
later Adomnan has given us the life of St. 
Columba, the chief apoftle of North Britain, 
written about the year 680; one of the moft 
curious monuments of the literature of that 
ave. It is certainly the moft complete piece 
of fuch biography that atl Europe can boaft 
of, not only at fo early a period, but even 
thro the whole middle ages. The lives of 
faints, formerly-only cenfideregfin a religi- 
ous view, now begin to be regarded in an 
hiftorical light, by moft countries, whether 
papift or proteftant. Du Chefne, in his Col- 
leXion of French Hiftorians, gave extracts 
of the old lives of faints; an example fol> 
lowed in Bouquet’s late celebrated work of 
the fame kind. Langebek, in his Collection _ 
~of Danith Hiftorians, follows the {ame plan; 
and the life of St. Amfgar, 8ao, is to Scans 
dinavia, what that of Si. Columba 1s to Scot- 
land, Our antiquuts, with all the pride of 
ignorance, may perhaps atrect to defpifs mo- - 
pnuments which, haltorically confidered, have 
received the fanétion of Montefquieu and 
Gibbon. But the talicheod of the miracles 
no more affcéts the hittorical, and topogra- 
phic parts, than the miracles of Livy and 
Tacitus diferedit their hiftory. Not to iniift 
' @u 
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on -a matter now fo well known {Oo ‘he 
learned, as the value of theie old lives, in 
the hiftory of the middle ages, it fhall be: 
further obferved, that many of them are 
well written; and are curious monuments, 
hot only of the literature, but ef the man- 
ners of the times. Sulnitius Severus fet the 
example of them in his life of St. Martin, 
written in the fifth century: and, for Gve or 
fix centuries, his example was followed in all 
countries by the moft sble writers of each age, 
But after that period, inftcad of cotem porary 
writers of only one life, compilers began to 
appear, who altered the old w ritings to their 
fancy, and produced monftrous romunces ; 
as the Golden Legend, written in the thir- 
teenth century, and others of that fam. 
Romances being then the fathi ion, fats and 
knights- -errant went hand in hand thro the _ 
revions of ablurdity. As literature revived, 
both fell together, But the eenuiuie old 
lives of faints bezin to be recovered jn a 
pious view s and Mombritius in 1450 tet the 
fir it example of a leoitimatercolleGion of this 
kind followed by Lips pomanug andsby Surius 
“about 19603 and | 1 the next century by the 
famous Boilandifis # » whofe work from 1643 

¥ SB called becaufe Bollandus beean this creat col- 
lection, which was continucd by Henichenius, Pape- 


Brogh, ollerius, Cuper, Hi iting, and many othirs. 
” “} 
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ton 784 fills fifty folio volumes; and ‘ftill 
the faints of November and December are 
wanting, which will take ten volumes more. 


In digefting this work, the author has 
been carcful to admit no authority, or argu- 
ment, but fuch as would be allowed valid, 
if applied to the hittory of any country 
whatever. Yet to fome the-novelty, which 
it contains, may appear fuipicious. To fuch 
it can only be anfwered that, if the original 
authorities, and real hiftory, of any country 
have been neglected for late fables, the truth 
which is very old, mult appear very new, 
when revived. The truta is always old, tho 
the difcovery may be new. Montefquieu 
obferves, when illuftrating French antiqut- 
rics, “Fe fous bren que se dis ici des chafes now- 

_gelles: mais, fi elles font vraies, elles font tres 
onciennes, As yreland’s claith to the Scotze 
and Seet/, preceding the cleventh century, 
has been long allowed and eftablithed aAMONE 
the Hteratt of all countries; and Scotland 
muft have had feme name, and fomr inhabi- 
tants, before that period, i¢ became neceflary 
to difeoover what they were, Our writers 
feemed to fhrink from tue encuiry ; rone at 
tLem, in the words of Homer, : 


‘pant 7 + “i = ™ “ 
wenn TET NIN EEN neluveo povAyys 
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The author has attempted to fettle this af- 
fair; and to redeem the early hiftory of his 
country from total annihilation. Regret at 


his own ignorance in the matter™, was ime 


‘deed one preat fpur to the defign. Truth 
may appear fingular, to thofe who are accaf- 
tomed to falfehood. Kut, as a more con- 
temptible character cannot exift, than his 
who would facrifice truth and fcience to a 


filly love of fingularity ; fo no man ought to 


fear the charge of fingularity, when aflerting 
the caufe of truth. Mankind can never be 
ferved with impunity; and the charge of 
fingularity has at firft lain againft every 
man, who has advanced the progrefs of any 


* His ignorance was fuch that, im the Diflertations: 


prefixed to Seleét Scotifh Ballads, written 1776,*and 
firft printed at London 1781, he rather afferts the au- 


thenticity of Offian. « And in the Effay on the Origin 


of Scotifh Poetsy, prefixed to Ancient Scotifh Poems 
from the Maitland MS. written 1784, publifhed 1780, 
there are feyeral opinions which a full and complete 
examination, of al! the evidences of early Scotifh Hil- 
tory, hag forced him to condemn in the prefent work. 
But thareader, upon recourle go theie former produc- 
tions, will acquit the author of prejudice; and fee the 
truth, which is that he nas conquered his own propu- 
dice. He hopes he naay fay with Baldus, ** Ignorantiz 
inimecus alicne, INIMICISsSIMUS sv, SarardS corriet 
aqhocunque, ct correctiones patiens libenti ct Luiile 
mo, quia ijgnorare nop eft vitium, {ed natura.” 


yao 
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{asence. Torfeeus was perfecuted by his co- 
temporarics for reforming the fables of Saxo, 
who had taken kings of Jutland, Sweden, 
Rufiia, for Danifh fovereigns. In the next 
generation prejudice, envy, and malice were 
chained to his tomb; and the voice of fame 
followed the light of truth. 


Omnia fubfident meliori pervia caufe. 


7 


Before this preface be clofed the redder 
muit ‘be informed, that it is the author’s in- 
tention, to give a regular hiftory of Scotland 
from the earheft accounts till the reign of 
Mary, in two volumes, quarto, divided into 
forty books. But as he wifhed to exert the 
utmoft care in this work, he was induced to 
publifh this Enquiry into the obfcure and 
contreverted period of Scotifh hiftory, im the 
firft piace, that he might hear the opinion of 

“the learned, and correct his miftakes before 
they pafled into a more folemn work. As 
the nature of hiftory rejects controverfy, and 
implies a dignified narration of events, not 
as told in different ways, but as they really 
happened to the beit of the hittorian’s exa- 
mination, it feemed alfo neceflary, by a pre- 
vious work, to remove all occalion of con- 
troverfy from the hittory itielf; as the reader 
by one reference to this work, may examine 
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the whole reafons for the hiftorical narratio4 
at his leifure, if he feces fit, This propofed 
hiftory will be a work of vears; and in the . 
mean time the author will be happy to at- 
tend to any ftrictures on the prefent work; 
and either to confirm his fentiments, where 
he may fill think them juf, or to retraét 
them where erronequs. Ile knows he has 
{till much to learn; and is refolved never ta 
lock up the little catket of his knowlege, 
but to keep it open for freth acceffions from 
all quarters. . 


The reader is intreated to pardon a verbal 
remark, before proceeding to the work. He 
will find in it the people called Pid by the 
Romans, always denominated Prés, and ‘not 
Piéis as ufual. Reafons for this little change 
were, that the Latin term Pyé#/, too nearly 
tranflated Pés; has a double meaning, 
which has given rife to a great errors to wit 
_ that the name of this people is not indigenal, 

but a mere Latin epithet, from their paint= 
ing themfelyes. Wheceas it gs merely an in- 
digenal name, PrAtar, Latinized. The S2xon 
writers call them Prhtas, Pyhtas, Pehtas, 
Peohtas; the old Scotith, and the pgople of 
€cotlaad, to this day, Prhts or Pebts. The 
bt being harfh, the Romans gave for it &, 
° the 
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the Greek§ more anciently 4*; as the Nor- 
' wegians term the country, whence they ap- 
parently paffed to Scotland, Pzka. And the 
Latin name has no more a Latin meaning, 
than Gali means cocks, or Germani brothers 
german. To mark the name as indigenal, 
and foreign to the Latin language, it was 
thought beft to write: it Piks; a change 
which it is hoped the reader will excufe, if 
not approve. The name Pyés is in fact quite 
_a@ modern term, not much above a century 
old: and the faule lies with thofe who in- 
troduced this new and improper way of 
{pelling, and not with the author, who only 
foftens the term ufed even in the fixteenth 
century, namely Pidis. In Icelandic, the old 
language of Scandinavia, whence this people 
came, the fingular is Prds, a Pik, the plural 
Pikir Piks; as Griki as a Greek, Grikir 
Greeks. . 


The Differtation on the Origin and Pro- 
grefs of the Scythians or Goths, which was 
publifhed near two years ago, was_originally 
intended as part of this work, as the reader 
will find on looking into it. But as many 

"readers may not perhaps chufe to begin thei 


* Sce Diflertation annexed; and Part I]. cli a. &e. 
of this work. 


peru al 
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perufal of this publication, from fuch remote 
periods ; tho it be impoffible duly to under- 
{tand the early population of Scotland, with- 
out knowing the ftate of nations on the con. 
tinent, at the time; that Differtation is an- 
nexed to the fecond volume. It is left to the 
reader, either to begin with that Differtation, 
or to perufe it after hfs curiofity may have 
been excited, by the references, which point 
out its connexion with our own hiftory. 


This preface ought to be clofed with ac- 
knowlepements to many literati of different 
countries, to whom the author is obliged for 
articles of information. But the articles were 
fometimes of neceflity fo minute, and the 
correfpondence fo various, that to enumerate 
them all might appear oftentation, and omif- 
fons feem ingratitude. General thanks mutt 
therefor fuffice; except to one, whofe polite- 
nefs was altogether fingular, and can never be 
too warmly acknowleged, M. Van Pragr 
of the King’s Library at Paris, with his own 
hand copied, and collated, with Innes’s Ap- 
pendix, the parts of the remarkable manu- 
fcript N° 4:26, which relate to scotland, 
and which the reader will find in the Appen- 
dix f0 this firft volume, For this ‘laborious 
tafk he would accept of no gratification, but 
“only defired that this work fhould be given 
to that truly Royal Library, * 


{dey 
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Containing a fuccin& view of what has been 
done in ,Scotifh Antiquities. 


ILL the beginning of this century 

the ftudy of antiquities, far from 
making any progrefs in Scotland, was hardly 
known in that country. Italy, Spain, 
France, Germany, had produced eminent 
antiquaries in the fixteenth century: and in 
_the next. Hungary, Poland, Denmark, 
" Sweden, Norway, could boaft of ,feveral. 
Remote fituation, and the confequent want of 
emulatign ; penury, and the confequent want 
of books and learned leifure; were caufes that — 
long checked the birth and growth of this, 
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as well as of the other feiences, in Scotland. 
The ftrange fpirit of fanaticifm, which in 
the feventeenth century pervaded the coun- 
try, was another grand caufe of the neglect 
of literature ; for every ftudy, not relating 
to religion, was regarded as {uperfiuous, if 
not profane: but this fecondary caute alfo 
originated from penury, as they who are 
miferable in this life naturally turn all their 
views to another; and it will be difficult to 
name a happy and flourifhing country, in. 
which fanaticifm makes any progrefs, Eng- 
land was in the horrors of civil war, be- 
fore fanaticifm prevailed; and the moft fa- 
natic religion, the Mahometan, originated 
in the deferts of Arabia. Spain, at prefent 
ane of the pooreft countries, is alfo one of 
the moft fanatic. It feems certain that the 
chief fountain of the- great deficiency in 
Scotith literature, during the laft century, 
proceeded from the religious ferment, which 
pervaded all ranks, and induced a contempt 
and neglect of every art and {cience. 


Neverthelefs two men arofe who paid. 
fome attention to the antiquities of their 
country *. The firft was Sir RopertT Gor- 


DON 


# Tn the fixteenth century Major, Bovee, Lefly, and 
Buchanan. are well known; Lluyd, a Welchman,‘at- 
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pon of Straloch, who, about the year 1650,” 
wrote fome {craps on our antiquities, pre- 
ferved in the noble As/as Scotia, begun at the 
expence of Sir Joun Scott of Scots Tar- 
vet, Director of the Chancery, and publifhed 
by Bieau at Amfterdam. There is alfo a 
curious letter on our hiftorians, written by 
sir R. Gordon to David Buchanan, 1649, 
often quoted by, Nicolfon, in his Scotith 
Hittorical Library ; and publithed by Hearne 
in the Prolegomena to Leland’s Colleétanea. 
From this letter it appears that Gordon had 
a due contempt for the fables of Boyce and 
Buchanan, then generally received among 


tacked Boyce’s fables, and Camden gave his fhort de« 
{cription of Scotland. But the hiftory of the Abbots. 
of Kinlofs by Ferrerius remains unpublithed.. " 


In the next, or feventegnth century, feveral treatifes 
on Scotifh antiquities were writteh by. Drummond, 
Crawford, David Buchanan, David Hume, Sir James: 
Balfour, Sir Robert Sibbald, &c. and tho they all fol- 
flow the fabulous fcheme of our hiftory, a publica- 
tion of the beit would he acceptable. Dempfter is the 
moft noted Writer of the early pgrt of this century. 
His Meneloginum Sanflerum Scotorum was printed 1619, 


‘prohibited 1636, for its grofs falfehdods; publithed 


1627, with a new title Gijforia Ecclefaftica Scotorum s, 
and agaig under the name of David Camérarius De 
fiatu hominis, veteris fimul et nove eccdefie, ef fandlis 
regni Scotia. Ogveia Viudicated, p. 68, 69, 


s .! 
. > his 
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his countrymen, a circumftance which fays 
much for his fagacity and candour- 

The next writer was Sir RoBerT SIB- 
BALD, whofe works appeared from 1680 till 
1700 5 and who had the true fpirit and in- 
duftry of an antiquary, tho no great fagacity 
for abilities. Many of his works are 1 
print, and ares¢urious, ard fometimes va- 
luable. The colle€tions he formed in his 
Jibrary of various MS5. concerning Scotifh . 
antignities, written by himfelf and others, 
were fufficient to procure him the juift fame 
of an antiquary. Thefe Mss. are now in 
the Advocate’s library, Edinburgh; and a 
publication of the beft of them would be 
very acceptable *.. | 


Luring the fame period the ancient hif- 
tory of Scotland (the chief object of an an- 
tiquary), which had hitherto been {uffered 
to remain as Fordun, Boyce, and Buchanan, 
had thought proper to forge it, began for 
‘he fir time te incur critical examination. — 


* A collection of the beft MS treatifes relating to 
Scotifh Antiquities, end the rareft of fuch as are printed, 
would form a valuable publication. The enlicttions 
of Grevius and Gronovius, relating to Greek and 
Roman antiquities, afferd a model, but two or three 


Po 


Sir 


volumes folio might contain all the Scotith. - 
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‘Sir Robert Gordon had expreft. doubts and” 
difbelief; but unhappily did not publith a 
{pecial work on the fubje@&. Sibbald, in his 
hiftory of Fife, alfo differed from received - 
fables, in fuppofing the Piks not extitpated, 
but really the Lowlanders, and their. lane | 
guage the Lowlandifh. Yet it fo happened © 
that the Englith writers, who had jalt bem. 
gun to reject the fables of Geofrey of Mons. 
mouth, now had occafion to criticife the 
scotifh fables. Ufher indeed,.in his. Antis. 
quities of the Britifh churches, publithed ia~ 
1639, had led the way ; but the civil com- 
motions that followed, prevented any atten= 
tion being paid to fuch fubjects. Now that 
quiet prevailed, the revival of his arguments. 
by Bithops Lloyd and Stillingfleet; and the, 
" publication of O¢Flaherty’s Ogygia in 1685 3 
raifed a firange flange among the Scotith 
writers. National enmity, and prejudice, 
made truths very unacceptable, which if 
they had originated among themfelves, 
would at leaft have been more ‘pracious 3 
tho the fit reception of tith, when ‘op- - 
“pofed to ancient prejudices, in all ages and. 
countries, has never been favourable: Sit 
George Mackenzie, ° king’s Advocate for 
Scotland, in an odd fit of feribling chivalry, - 
thought it a duty of his office fo defend the 
Vow. | d@ - enchanted 
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~ enchanted caftle of old fable ; and with the 

affiftance of Sir Robert Sibbald, and Sir 

James Dalrymple, publithed his Defence of 
the Antiquity of the Royal line of Scotland, 

mi two parts, 1685, 1686; afterward tranf- 

Jated into Latin, and publifhed together in 

Holland. This book, founded on a crazy 

idea that the honour: of Scotland depended 

‘on the antiquity of its royal line, may be 

regarded as an omen in what manner Scotith 

antiquities were to be treated, in contradif- 

tinction to thofe of other countries. Inftead 

of folid facts, founded on ancient authorities, 

which conftitute the fole difference between 

hiftery and romance, it contains arguments 

of abfurd ingenuity, fupported by the moft 

trifling and puerile reading, with here and 

there a cunning quibble, Sir George feems_ 
incapable of that common degree of candour, » 
which fuppofes it poffible that the truth 

may be on the other fide; and he argues as 

an advocate for a caufe, not as a philofopher 

who withes only to find out where the 

truth lyes. Fs eff et ab hofe dageri, was a 
maxim unknown to this writer: and the 

brevity of his trifling tra@s might have ftared 
him in the face, with the old adage, Qui 

— pauca confiderat, de facili pronunctat..° 


Hewever 
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However a ferment of doubt was now 
thrown into the ancient hiftory of Scotland, 
which was in time to make it run off clearer 
and clearer, while the dregs of fable furik 
to the bottom. And the eighteenth cen. 
tury, as glorious for Scotith literature, as 
the preceding had been adverfe, was td 
throw all poffible light on our ancient hif- 
tory. Here then-a moré regular and amplé 
account fhal! begin. | 


1702, 

Nicotson’s Scotifh Hitftorical Library 
appeared; and was a moft ufeful work to 
fhew us what had been done for our hif- 
tory, and to encourage us to‘new efforts *. 
The reft of this Introduétion may be re-. 
“garded as a Supplement to that work, 
which tho publifhed twice fince in folio 
and quarto, with his Englith and Irith Li- 
braries, has no > additions, 


1705, | 
Sir JAM&s DALRYMPLE’s Colletions con- 
"cerning Scotith Hiftory preceding the year 


* This work is not however without ¢rofs miftakes, 
fuch as lis confounding "St. Columba with St. Co- 
lumban ¢ his putting David Hume’s Hiftory of Scot- . 
land, Edin. 1617, London, 1697, as a different work 
from his Hiftory of the Houfe of Douglas and Angus; 
While it is the fame work with a foolith gtle: &c.” 
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1153; appeared. A model, ufeful, induf- 
trious, writer; tho a poor antiquary. His 
plan 1s rather confufed, and his manner in- 
diftin&. In his violent pre(byterianifm he 
wifhes to prove that no bifhops appeared in 
Scotland, till the eleventh century, and 
that the Culdees were. Prefbytertans. Mr. 
Gibbon ‘obferves that the ancient Chriftians 
‘were as little Proteftants as they were Pa- 
pifts; and it may be here remarked that 
the Culdees were as little Prefbyterians, as 
they were Hierarchifts: “Fhey elected bifhops 
among themfelves; but a bifhop of the Cul- 
dees was neither a Prefbyter, nor 4 bifhop 
*n the modern fenfe. It 1s one great tafk of 
an antiquary to feparate ideas from words. 


~ Jn the fame year was publifhed ANDER- 
son’s Eflay on the mndependency of Scot- 
land, a laudable work for the time. 


In the fame year appeared at Paris, 
KENNEDY'S Chronological, Genealogical, 
and. Hittorical Differtation on the Royal Fa- 
mily of the Stuarts. This little work, by 
an Irifh writer, contajns all that part of the 
 £bulovs hiftory of Ireland, which yelates to 
the anceftors of Fergus 1. and is°a good 
abridgment. But the author’s idea, that 
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the Scotifh Royal Line fprung from the : 
Trifh, is confuted in this Enquiry. 


1708, 


Dr. MAcKENZIE'S Lives of the Scotith - 
writers, vol. I, was publifhed, and was pra- 
pofed to be completed in another volume. 
But the author’s avarice led him to fwell 
his work to two volumes more; and a 
fourth was fill wanting to complete it. 
The firft volume, which goes down to the 
“year I 500, is by far the beft; but has nu- 
merous Scotz of Ireland, wha wrote many 
centuries before Scotland could boaft of any | 
writer, having not one native author till the 
thirteenth century, as Denmark has none 
still the twelfth, nor Sweden till the four-. 
teenth. ‘The whole work is remarkably 
dull, erroneous, and ill-written, but: has_ 
fome vood materials. In the preface: to 
vol. I. the idea was ftarted, that the Scots 
had proceeded to Ireland from North Britain, 
inftead of the contrary, as all our former 
writers bora 7 ° 


171%, 


* . . a” ; 
ABERCROMBIE’S Martial Atchievements 
of the Scotifh Nation were printed, 11 two _ 


‘4 
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volumes folio. A new edition was lately 
given in octavo. This work 1 is full of grofs 
fables, and bitter tailing againft the. Irifh 


writers. In the fecond volume, the ufe of 


Rymer’s Foedera enabled the author to illuf- 
trate fome points in our genuine hiftory. 


17125 
Was publithed A Genealogical Account 
of the Name of Stuart, &c. * being the 
long- -expected work of that great antiquary 
David Symfon, M. A. Hiftoriographer 
Royal for Scotland.”” 8vo. 


Parturiunt montes, et nafcitur ridiculus mus. 


If this Great antiquary had gone to Ger- 


-many, he would have been fent to fchool : if 


even [to Iceland, Yorfzeus would have {wal- 
Jowed him at one mouthful, without fale. 


After this great effort there feems to have 
been a paufe, 


o 172%) rr 
Hay’s Vindication of Elizabeth More 
(and of the Scotifh royal line) appeared. 
This work contains feveral curious ancient 
charters, ‘ 


Pa 


In 
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In the fame year was printed at Glafzow, | 

in ato. BucHaNan’s Brief Enquiry into the 

Genealogy, and prefent ftate, of Ancient 
Scotith furnames. 


1726, 
Crawrorp’s Lives of the Officers of 
State in Scotland, was publifhed in folio. A 
work of labour and merit. 


1727, 

Gorpon’s Itinerarium Septentrionale, or 
Journey thro the north of England, and 
thro Scotland, appeared. A very laudable 
work, had not the author added his dreams 
concerning Scotifh origins; of which he 
knew juft as much as he did concerning 
fchool-divinity. . 


In the fame year Scor't’s Hiftory of Scot- 
Jand was publifhed in folio. A weak work 
of no name. 


17295 
Innes’s-invaluable Effay on the Ancient 
- Inhabitants of Scotland, é&c. appeared, in 
two volumes gto and 8vo. This work 
forms a grand epéch in our antiquities ; 
and was the firft that led the way to rational 
eriticifn on them. It is not however with-- 
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“out faults ; of which a radical one is the 
imagination that the Piks were of one race 
with the Welch, and ufed the Welch lan- 
suage; in which the author was mifled by 
(Camden, and by Lloyd. Another grofs fault 
ig his wafling 150 pages upon the contro- 
very concerning Mary, Buchanan's prin- 
ciples, &c. from p. 265 of vol. J. to the 
end, This was foreign to his work, and 
diftracting to the reader by loading difficult 
fubjects with another extraneous difficult 
one, It was alfo written “in a very great 
hurry to keep pace with the prefs,” as he 
tells us, preface p. xxxiv. and fmells of that 
hurry. It is really furprizing that fo judi- 
Fious and cool a writer could have been fo 
“abfurd, as to load his work with fuch ftuff. 
His manner of divifion into books, chapters, 
and articles, fections, and diflertations, ig 
alfo obfcure and indiftind, 


His greateft merit lies in publifhing the 
old Chronicles, and other remains of our 
hiftory. But he is not very accurate, as the 
xeader will find in the collation of lus edi- 
tion with the originals, at the end of this 
yolume. However his induftry, coolnefs, 
judgment, and general accuracy, recom- 
mend him as the bett antiquary that Scot- 

land 
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Jand has yet produced, He was indeed edu- 
cated in the French {chool, being a prieft of 
the Scotifh college at Paris. , 


From p. 725, 728, 760, it appears that 
he intended a fecond part, concerning the 
Ecclefiaftic Hiftory of Scotland. Tho: it. 
may ealily be feen to what fide he would - 
incline, yet there is great room to regret 
that he did not publifh this fecond part : 
and that in the firft, tho he gives a chrono- 
logy of the #ikifh kings to the year 843, 
yet he goes no lower than Fergus I, 50 3- 
The main part of his work is occupied in 
fhewing that the Old Scots did not come 
to Britain, till the third century, and had 
no kings till Fergus, A. D. 1593. His long 
account of the Scotifh Haiftortans is exact, 
curious, and interefting *. 


* A filly pamphlet in anfwer to Innes was pub- 
lifhed at Edin. 1733, 4to, pp. 32: and one Tait wrote 
another in ramo. Edin. 1741, pp. 20. The laft led 
the way to Gioodal’s dream that Strabo’s Jerne was 
Scotland. Such trifling publications it 18 not the aut- 
thor’s purpofe to detail. ‘** Perfequi quidem quod - 
quifque unquam, vel contemtiffimorum hominum, 
dixerit, aut nimiz miferi#, aut inanis iCtantia eft: « 
detinet atque obruit ingenta, melius alts vacatyra.” 
Oniniilian, | 
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| 1738, 

Matcom, a clergyman, publifhed his 
Differtations on the Celtic language, 8vo. 
the firft work which had appeared in Scot- 
Jand upon that fubjeét; which afterward 
fleeped, till Ofhan had the happy effet to 
awaken public curiofity. 


1739s 

AwpERson’ s magnificent work the Dyplo- 
mata et Numtifmata Scotie appeared ; a pub- 
lication never to be tranfcended in elegance, 
and {carcely in exa€tnefs. The learned and 
modeft Ruppiman prefixed an able intro- 
duction. This work does more real honour 
to Scotland, than the dreams of an hundred 
—ahtiquifts. Unhappily the plates cannot be 
found for a new edition propofed. 


1747» 

Ruppiman’s anfwer to Logan on the con- 
ftitution of Scotland was publifhed, with a 
‘frontifpiece by Strange, being his, firft en- 
graving, as is faid. Ruddiman wt a warm 
friend of-royalty, and of the houfe of Stuart, 
fo much fo that he firmly believed, and 
often repeated in -converfation, that- every 
one of that line, who vwas to afcend the 
throne, was born with a red lion impreffed 
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on his right arm *. This work is of courf? 
warm ; but his antagonilt palpably fo weak 
and illiterate, that half the force Ruddi- 
man exerts might have cruthed him. This 
writer, accuftomed to, accuracy, approves 


of Innes’s work, and frequently repeats his 
difbelief of our old fables. 


17 59> 
Durr’s filly Hiftory of Scotland appeared 
in folio. 


a | 


1755> 
Keitu’s Catalogue of Scotith Bithops 
was publifhed in gto. A laudable work, 
had not the author been too hot. As pre- 
judices reft on fables, it is no wonder that 
he is angry with Ireland, and will have all 
Scotti to be of North Britain. He fhould 
have known better ;_ but prejudice, joined 
with a plentiful lack of learning, is invin- 
cible 
_ 17573 
Marrianp’s Hiftory of Scotland was 
printed at London, in two folio volumes. 
Another hot writer ; for heat was, till lately, 


* gPhis was told to 5 the author by the late ingenious 
‘Dr Stuart, a relation of Ruddiman’s, and who had 
often heard R. infifting on this. _ 
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fo ufual among us, that fome pretended to 
know a book written by a Scotifh author by 
its warmth: fome wags even judged by the 
parched © ‘brownnefs of the leather cover, 
arifing: from the heat ‘of the pages. Angry 
and hot is Maitland; but his work, facred 
to Vulcan, is not only hot, but lame. He 
is a bitter enemy of Inpes, of Ireland, of 
the Piks, and of himfelf. He however 
abandons the kings prior to Fergus, whofe 
reign he dates 4@3, by a blunder of a cen- 
tury. But who fhall blame him ; for what did 
be know of the matter? His remarks on Ro- 
man antiquities in Scotland, which he infpected 
himfelf, are curious; but the reft of his 
work confufed, illiterate, inaccurate, and 
deficient in common information, 


© T7599 

Goonat publithed his edition of Fordun, 

in two volumes folio. A laudable work; 
but his Introduction is another hot piece, 
fraught with furious railing, contemptible 
{currility, low prejudice, fmall readifg, and 
grofs error. He talks like a mafter, where 
he is not even a fcholar; and dreams he 

knows every thing, when he knows nothing. 
The contraft between Ruddiman’s merit and 
modefty, and Goodal’s ignorance and im- 
 pudence, is very ftriking. . 
‘ , 1762 


1962; 


Mr. James MacpHerson, in the prefaces 
to his Offian, began to reveal fundry novel- 


ties concerning Scotith hiftory. He however 


applauds Innes, and confents that Fergus, 
fon of Erc, was.the firft king, as the ancient 


fables were inimical to king Fingal. The. 
praife of great genius, and of giving rife to 
the ftudy of the Celtic tongues, both in 


Scotland and Ireland, might have {creened 
him from cen{ure, had not his “Introduction,” 
after-mentioned, been as much fraught with 
falfehood and fable, as his Erfe poems. 


1766, 


Mr. O-:Congr’s Differtations on the Rif- 
tory of Ireland* were publifhed at y Dublin : 
at the end is ** a Differtation on the firft mt- 
gration and final fettlement of the Scots in 
North Britain, with occafional obfervations 
on the poems of Fingal and Temora.” 


~ 176; | 
Guthries Hiftory of Scotland appeared, 
thé beft of the modern, in ten volumes 8vo. 
_ Butsit is a mere money-jobb, hafty, and in- 
accurate. | 


1768, 


INTRODUCTION. “hit.” 
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~ 1768, 

Dr. James Macpuerson’s Differtations 
on the Caledonians appeared in quarto, with 
a preface by Mr. James Macpherfon the 
editor. | 

Quinti progenies Arri, par nobile fratrum 

Nequitia et nugis, pravorum et amore ge- 

mellum ; ' 

Lafcinias foliti impenfo prandere coemptas ; 

Quorfum abeant fani? creta an carbone no- 

tandi? | flor. 
Dr. Macpherfon’s book was written in the 
Hebudes, and his library was evidently very 
fmal]l. Yet he feems never to have fufpected 
that he was painting without colours, or 
writing upon a fubject of which it required 
ten times his reading, even to form a concep- 
tion. His total ignorance of the literature 
of the middle ages, of Norwegian man- 
ners and cuftoms, which he takes for Druidic 
forfooth, of the origins of nations and of 
languages, and of the materials abfolutely 
requifite for his undertaking, ferves to 
Jeffen our wonder at his prejudices... Living 
among the Highlanders, tho himfelf furely 
of Lowland or Norwegian extract *, he 


* Macpherfon, it is perfeétly known, means the’fon of 
the parfon, and it is probable that only the Lowland: 
priefts who were fent to the Highlands were called pars - 


fons, a Lowland term, 
e takec 
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takes up a gratuitous idea, that the High- 
landers are the anctent Caledonians, tho he 
confefies that they regard themfelves as of 
Irith extraction ; and fupports his opinion by 
fuch arguments, as if ufed on any other 
fubjedt, might be accufed of theer puerility. 
His etymological nonfenfe he affifts with 
grofs falfehoods; and pretends to {kill 1 
the Celtic, without quoting one fingle MS, 
in fhort he deals wholly in affertion and 
opinion; and it is clear that he had not 
even an idea what learning and {cience are. 
He might, with asjuft a title, have written 
upon medicine, or navigation, as upon anti- 
guities ; for any one may give aflertions and 
opinions upon any fubject. To what pur- 
pote ferved his {kill in the Celtic, fo highly 
vaunted by the editor? Does he quote one 
MS. thro his whole work? A Laplander, 
who fhould pretend to treat of the origin of 
the Scandinavians, becaufe he knew the 
Laplandic language, would be laughed at. 
But there are who feem to want that dia- 
dbragm in the mind, which feparates falfe- 
hood from truth, and nonfenfe from fenfe. 
- His work is alfo remarkably dull, and indif- 
tinct; and bears in every page that faint 
conception, and languid expreflion, which 

attend. 
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‘attend obfcure and. mifty notions of 2 firb- 
ject, 


. 1772, 

Mr. James Macpherfon condefcended to 
honour the public with his Introdudtion to 
the Hiftory of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Compared with which work Dr. Macpher- 
—fon’s is modeft and laudable. The empty 
vanity, fhallow reading, vague affertion, and 
etymological nonfenfe of this produétion, 
are truly rifible? 


None but itfelf can be its parallel. 


It’s author not knowing the difference be- 
tween fcience and opinion, hiftory and ro- 
mance, has ventured on quite a new path, 
and {peaks of confutiag antient authorities ! 
He boatts of fkill in the Celtic, yet quotes 
not one MS. and feems refolved to fet every 
Jaw of common fctence, and common under- 
ftanding, at defiance. For fact we have 
frothy declamation: forlearning impudence, 
that fure and eternal attendant pf igno- 
rance. 


Thefe two writers, Kad their feel ans 
{fwered their wifh, would have founded 
quite a new {chool in our hiftory. As they 
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are the very firft authors whom the Highlands 
of Scotland have ever produced *, the novelty 
and oddity of their prejudices is not to be 
wondered at. Their contempt for the Low- 
Janders +, and reverence for favage manners 
and cuftoms, is ftnking. The Lowlanders, 
really themfelves the ancient Caledonians, 
and amounting to more than a million of 
people, while the Highlanders, an Irith co- 
lony, exceed not 400,000, were to lofe 
their hiftory and fame, to gratify the preju- 
dices of thefe two writers: rath enough to 
be the bitter enemies of the Irith the an- 
ce{tors of the Highlanders, and of the Low- 


* Except the fenachics, of whom Martin ( Detcrip- 
tion of the Weftern Ifles, p.116.) {peaks in the follow- _ 
ing terms: ‘* I mutt not omit to relate their way of 
ftudy, which is very fingular. They fhut their doors 
and windows for a day’s time; and ly on their backs, 
with a ftone upon their belly, and plaids about their 
heads : and, their eyes being covered, they pump their 
brains for rhetorical encomium, or panegyric.”’ Martin 
furely had the fecond-figkt ; and the prophecy relates-to 
the Macpherfons. The ftone muft be ignorance ; the 
plaid, prejudice, ° 

t+ In a collection of Gaclic proverbs,” Edin. Le85, 
ramo. we find the following, p. 67, ‘ An t-ubh is an 
t-eune do na Ghael, agu san cac is am mum do na 
Ghall.” ¢«Dhe egg and bird to the Highlander, and 
the dung to the Lowlander.’ 


Von. ]. e landere 
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landers their friends. But the ignorance of 
the Lowlanders themfelves, concerning their 
hiftory, left room for this attack, as the fick 
‘Jion could not defend himfelf from the kick 
of an afs. Had we ever produced a Sigo- 
nius, a Du Cange, a Muratori, or even a 
Torfeus, thefe puerile writers would have 
trembled as fchool-bays before their matter. 
Science would have laughed at the phan- 
toms of opinion. 


* 


Were any writer to arife in the High- 
lands, who would not pretend to confute 
ancient authorities uron no authority at all, 
but his own dreams; who would allow the 
irith extrac of the Highlanders, and perufe 

- infh MSS. in order to throw ight on thew 
hiftery and antiquities by faithful tranfla- 
tions; who would ftudy Scandinavian aniti- 
quities, as the Norwegians were lords of the 
Highlands and iles from the ninth century, 
and remain (HI! in their progeny ; he would 
deferve gteat praife. After the favourable 
reception of (}fian, it would.be rifible to 
aceufe the Lowlanders of prejudice on their 
part. But to extinguil fh all hiftery and men- 
tion of the Low landers was pufhing the jett 
too far; efpecially as not one name of a 
Highlander is to be found in the whole hif- 

» tory 
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tory of Scotland after the year 1056 %. The 
Highlanders were not indeed even fubject to 
the Scotifh crown, from the ninth to the 
fixteenth century, but to the Norwegian 
lords: fo that their modefty, in taking all | 
our hiftory to themfelves, exceeds all pa- 
rallel. 

1773. 

Mr, WuHiTaker’s Genuine Hiltory of the 
Britons, in anfwer to Mr. Macpherfon, came 
to light. “As Mr. M. dealed only in afer- 
fron, the only aniwer required was denial, 
But as Mr. W. pretended to be Welch, and 
Mr. M. to be a real Highlander, the match 
was fatr. 


Et vitula tu dignus, et hic. 


177 5° 
O‘Flaherty’s Ogygia Vindicated againft 
sir George Mackenzie, wius firft publithed 
from the MS. by Mr. O’Conor. 


* That is m folemn narration; for, in minuter an- 
nals and memoirs, they are mentioned as concerned in 
thefts and riots, During the laft and prefent centéry, 
they have been dreaded by the Lowlanders, as all ci- 
vilized nations fear favages. But barbarous cufioms, 
and uncouth ferocity, are yery different from courage ; 
a party of Javages might picrce thro any civilized king- 
dom, and conquer til their opponents were aceuttomed 
to their fingular mode of fighting. “lhe Macaffars, and 
AVild Americans, aftord many proofs cf this. 
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1776, 


Sir Davin Datrympxe, Lord Hailes, 
publithed the firtt volume.of his Annals of 
Scotland ; and the fecond followed in 1779. 
They comprize the period from 1056 to 
13713; and are written with an accuracy 
and information hitherto unknown in our 
hiftory. This excellent writer had before 


given fundry {maller works, iluftratine our 


iD 
hiftory and antiquities, all of which are 
highly eftcemed for the candour, love of 
truth, exaétnefs and induftry, which per- 
vade them. Itis much to be regretted that 
he did not continue his Annals, and it is 
impoffible to guefs at the reafon of the in- 
“ terruption, except that fome malignant ftar 
{eems to influence Scotith hiitory and anti- 
quities. But three centuries of our hiftory, 
illuftrated by Sir David Dalrymple, form a 
great and pleafing acquifition. 


1780. 


Sauitu’s Gaclic Antiquities appeared; a 
laudable work, as colle€ting Highland 
manners aud cuftoms: but the author 
often takes common Norwegian -matters 
for Druidic, as he calls them, Jt re- 
mains 


i 
r 
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mains to be proved that there ever was 
a Druid in the Highlands; and we mutft 
not abufe the privilege which antiquaries 
have of dreaming. But this author is far 
more moderate, and honeft, than the Mac- 
pherfons. 


1780. 


Johnfton’s Autiguitates Celto-Scanaica, &c. 
were printed at Copenhagen, in two vo- 
lumes, 4to. containing extracts from the 
Icelandic writers concerning Britain and Ire- 
land. An acceptable work; but which is 
defective in illuftration, and in accuracy, 


¢ 3 Lif 
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Lifl of the Chief Books, and Editions, ufcd. 


*,” Thiote in Italic letter are indifpenfably neceffary to 
the library of a Scotiih antiquary, 


Fr 


A. 


Dami Bremenfis Hitt. Eccl. apud Lindenbrog, 

A Script. Germ. Sept. Francof. 1630, fol. 

Adams’ Index Villaris. Lond. 1680, fol. 

Adeung Glffarium Manuale, ex Ducangio et Carpenta- 
tario. Hale, 1772, 6 vols. 8vo, 

Jdomnani Vita Columbe, apad Cantfium in Le&. Ant. 
Micflingamum, Bollandam, Surium, &c. &c. &c. 

A‘thici Cofmographia cum Mela Gronovii. Lug. Bat. 
1696, &vo. 

Aimoint Biit. Paris, 1603, fol. et apud Bouquet Hifto- 
mens de France, 

Avruanus Marciiinus Boxhornu, Lug. Bat. 1632, 
1ame: Gronovu, 1b. 1692, fol. 

Anajtain Bibliothecarii Hitt. Eccl. Paris, 1642, fol. 

Andree Lexicon ifindicum. Hauniw, 1683, ato. 

Archrologia, London, 1770, feqq. 

Ant Polyhitteris libellas de Hlandia, Buifei. Haunie, 
1723, gto. 

Aiiltetens Opera, 1597, 4 vols. fol. 

fiflerin Annales Alfredi, a Wife. Oxonil, 1722, 8yo. 


B. 


Barthslinus de caufis contemptea a Danis marth. Havnie, 
1689, to. 
Bastert Glofianium Ant. Brit. Lond. 1719, 8vo. 
Bede Opera, Bahl. 1563, 8 vols. fol. if. Eccl. Angl. 
Coloniz, 1601, 1amo: a Smith, Cant. 1722; fol. 
2 Biblio- 
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Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. London, 1792, 
&c. 4to. 

Blondi Opera. Bafil, 1531, fol. 

Bollandi, &c. Acta Sanctorum. Antv, 1643 to 1786, 
fol. go vols, publithed. 7 

Borlafe’s Cornwall. Oxford, 1754, fol. | 

Bouquet Hiftoriens de France. Paris, 1738, fegg. fol. 
12 vols. publithed. : 

Burton’s Itinerary of Antoninus. London, 1668, fol. - 


Ce. 


Cxfar, a Maittaire. Lond. 1772, 8vo.- 

Camden's Britannia, by Gibfon. London, 1772, fol. 

Angelica, Hibernica, &c. Francof. 1602, fol. 

Caradoc of Llancarvon’s Hiftory of Wales. London, 
1697, 5VO. 

Carte’s Hiftory of England. London, 1747, 4 vols. fol. 

Chamberlayne Oratio Dominica in omnibus fere linguts. 
Amfl. 1715, 4to. 

Chronicon de Mailros, apud Gale feript. Angl. Oxon. 
1684, 3 vols. fol. 

Chranicon Saxenicum, a Wheloc, cum Beda Alfredi. 
Cant. 1643, fol. a Gibfon, Oxonn 1692, 4to. 

Chronicon Mannia, iv Camden’s Britannia. 

Claudianus Heinfii. Elz, 1650, 12imo. Geinen, Liphz, 

_ 1759, SVO- 

Cicffelii Antiquitates German. Francof. 1733, 8vo. 

Clerk, Sir John, Diflertation on the ancient language 
of Britain: in Bibl. Topogr. Brit. 

Cluverii Geographia. Lond. 1711, 40. 

Celgani Adta Sancloruim Hibernia. Lovan. 1645, fol. 

w_- Afta Triadis Thaumaturge, (Patricii, Columb, 
et Brigide). Jb. 1047, 2 vols. tol, 

Colleftanea de rebus Hibernicis. Dublin 1774, /e¢g. 
4 vols. ovo. * 

Cuminii Vita Columbz, apud Mabillon Saecula Benedic- 
tina, 





* —. 
¢ 
Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, Annals of Scotland, Edin. 1779, 
2 vols. 4to. | 
Dalrymple, Sir James, Crllectiens concerning Scotife Hiflory. 
f.din. 1705, Ovo | 


¢ 4 . Dalrymple, 
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Dalrymple, Sir James, Remarks on Camden. Edin. 
1694, Bvo. 

D’Anville Geographie Ancienne abregrée. Paris, 1768, 
3 vols, 12mo. 

Etats formés en Europe, apres la chute de 
PEmp. Rom. Paris, 1771, 4to. 

Davis Dictionarium Kymbraicum feu Wallicum. Lon- 
dini, 1632, foi. 3 

Diodorus Siculus Weffelingi. Amft. 1746, 2 vols. fol. 

Dion Cafhius Reimari. Hamburgi, 1750, 2 vols. fol. 
Leunclavu, Francof. 1592, 8vo. 

Differtationes varia de antiq. Svecie, 1720—1770, 
4to. in the king’s library. 

Du Cange Glofarium ad Script. Media et Infme Lat. 
Paris, 1733, 6 vols. fol. 

Du Cheine rerum Norman. Script. Lut. 1619, fol. 


La 








E. 


Eadmeri Hiftoria Novorum, a Seldeno. Londini, 1622, 
fol. 

E.ccardus de origine Germanorum. Goeting. 1750, 4to. 

Edda profaica, Refenii. Hafn. 166¢, ato. 

rhythmica feu antiquior, vulgo Semundina diéta, 

_ Hatnia, 19787, 4to. tom. J. 

Eddi Vita Wulfridi, apud Gale Script. Angl. 

Eifai fur Vhifteire de Picardie. Abbeville, 1770, 3 vols. 
ramo. | 

Evans’ Specimens of Welch poetry. Lond. 1464, 4to. 





F. 


blemingr Calle&anea de S. Cofumbano, a Serino, 
Lovan. 1667, fol. 

blorentit Vigornenfis Chronicon, Londini, 1592, 4to- 

fovdunt Scetichronicon. Ediny 19 $9, 2 vols. fol, 


G, - 


Cale ad Fulman Scriptores fift, Angl. Oxon. 1684, 3 vols, 
fol. 


€&rudas de cxcidio Britonum, apud Bertram Scriptores 
"Tere | re . _ 


a 
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Gibbon’s Roman Hiftory. London, 1783, 6 vols. 8vo. 
g laft vols. 1788, gto. | 

Giraldi Cambrenfis Itin. Cambriz apud Camden. An- 
elica, Normannica, &c. 

Goldafti rerum Alamann. Script. edit. alt. Francof. 
1661, fol. 

Goodal Introdu&tio ad Fordunum, in edit. Forduni, 
Edin. 1759, 2 vols. fol. fome copies of the fame edi- 
tion bear 1775. : a | 

Gordon’s Itinerarium Septentrionale. Lond. 1726, fol. | 

Grotiit Hiftoria Gothorum. Amft. 1655, 8vo. 

(julielmi Neubrigenfis Hift. a Hearne. Oxon, 1719, 
3 vols. 8vo. - 


Gunlaugs Saga. Hafnie, 1775, 4to. 


H. . 


Herodiani Hiftoria. Oxonia, 1678, 8vo. 

Herodotus Weffelingii. Amft. 1763, fol. 

Hervarar Saga. Hafnie, 1735, 4to. 

Hiftoriz Augifte Seriptores, variorum. Lug. Bat. 
1661, 8vo. 

Horfleys Britannia Romana. London, 1732, fol. 

Hume’s Hiftory of England. Lond. 1782, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Hutchinfon’s View of Northumberland. Newcattle, 
1778, 2 vols. 4to. | ” 


i. 


Thre Ghffarium Suio-Gothicum. Upfalz, 1769, 2 vols. fol. 

Lunes Critical Effay on the inhabitants of Scotland. London, 
1729, 2 vols. Svo. : 

Jornandes Vulcanii Lug. Bat. 1597, 1617, vo. et in 
Grotu Hitt. Goth. 

ifideri Opera. Paris, 1601, fol. 

Iflands Landnama-bok. Skalholts 1688, 4to. Hafnia, 


1774, 4ho. _ 
Ttinerarlum Antonini. Venet. 1518, I2mo. 


| 


- K. 
Keith's Catalogue of Scotifh biftops. Edin. 1755, 4to- 


Kennedy's chronological, &c. Ditlertation on the 
eqiarte Barie rane &vun. 


w 
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Keyfler Antiquitates Sept. et Celt. Hanovera, 1420, 
Ovo. . | 


L. 


Langebek Script. rerum Dan. Hafnia, 1772, fol. 4 vols. 
publifhed. 

Langhorne Llenchus Antiguttatum: Albionenfium, &c. 
wna cum brevi kogum Pictorum Chronico. Lond. 
1672, 8vo. 

Chronicon regum Anglia. Ib. 1679, 8vo. 

L. Art de verifier les Dates des Paits Hifterigues. Paris, 
1770, fol. 

Linyd’s (kdw.) Archaolegia. Oxford, 1707, fol. 

Liuyd {Humphrey} Commentariolum de Britannia, 
Col. Agr. 1§72, 8vo. A tranilation by Twyne, 
London, 1573,°12m0. Accurante Mofe Gulielmio, 
Lond. 1731, gto. 

Loccenii Antiquitates Sueo-Gothicz. Holmiz, r2mo. 

Lye Distionartum Saxonice ct Gothico Latinum, a Manning. 
London, 4772, 2 vols. fol. 


Lynch Cambrenfis Everius, 1662, fol. 


eee oe 





M. 


Macpherfon, Dr. James, Differtations on the Calcdo- 
mans. London, +768, 4to. 

— Myr. fames, Intreduétion to the Hiftery 

of Britain and Ireland. London, 1773, 4to. Othan, 

London, 1765, 2 vols. dvo. 








Mac Curtin’s Dilecurte in vindication of the antiquity 


ot Ireland. IDublin, 1717, 4to. 

Malcoim’s Lifays on the Celtic tongue, &c. Edin. 
1723, 8vo. , 

Malict’s Northern Antiquities, London, 1779; 2 vols, 8vo. 

NlarceHini V. C. Cémitis Hlynictani Chronicon, cum 
Idatii Chronico. Lut. Par. 161g, 8vo. 

Martin’s Weitern Ulands. London, 1716, 8vo. 


Matthai Weftm. Florles: Hitt, Angl. Fiancof. 1601, 


fol. 
Mela Gronovil. Lue. Bat. 1696, 8vo. . 
Ncmoires de P Academie des Infcriptions et Belles Let- 
tres, 41 vols. to 1750. 
Meifeni: Ssonaia iiludirata. Holmie, 1700, fol. 


Ad iffuig ham 
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Meffingham Florilegium Infule Sanfforum, fey Atta Sanc- 


sorum Hibernia. Paris, 1624, fol. The only collec- 
tion of the kind which is common. 
Miltow’s Hiltory of England. London, 1671, 4to. 
Mifcellanea Antiqua. London, 1710, 8vo. contain, 
1. Life of James V. from the French. Paris, 1612 
2. His Navigation. 3, Buchanan’s Chameleon. 
Montefquiew, Ocuvres de. Amft. 1772, 7 vols. Svo. 
| Murray (Fobannis Philipp:) Defcriptio Terrarum Septent. , 
Sec, 1X. X. XL—De Britannia atque Hibernia fe" 
culis a Sexto inde ad Decimum literarum domicilio.— 
De coloniis Scandicis in infulis Britannicis, et maxi 
me in Hibernia.—Antiq. Sept, et Brit. atque Hib. 
inter fe comparate.— De Pythea Mafilenh. In 
Commentariis Novis Soc. Reg. Scient. Gottingenfis, 


tom. I. ad V. Gottingz#, 1771-1775, 410. They 
deferve a faparate publication, 


L 


ON. 


Nennii Hifloria, apud Bertram Scriptores tres. Havmiar, 
i767, Svo.; et icparatim a Bertram, Havnie, 17538, 
SvO. 

Nicolfon's Hiftorical Libraries. London, 1736, fol. 

Notitia [!mperi. Bafil, 1552, fol. Paris, 1951, 12m2- 


O. 
f 
O’Conor’s Differtations on the Hiftory of Ireland. 
Dublin, 1766, vo. | 
O’Flaherty’s Ogygia, feu rerum Hibernicarnm Chro- 
nologia. Londin, 1685, 4to. | | 
—- Ogygia Vindicated. Dublin, 1775, 8vo. 
Olaus Magnus de Gentibus Septentrioualibus. Antv. 
12m0o. 
Orkneyinga Saga. Hatnia, 1780, 4to. 
Orofius Havercampi. Lug. Bat. 1738, 4to. 








P. 


Paneevrici: Veteres Livinet. Anty. 1§99, 8vo. Nuren- 
nce" - 99; 
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Pelloutier Hiftoire des Celtes. Paris, 1790, 8 vols. Svo. 

Pennant’s Tours in Scotland. Lond. 1776, 3 vols. gto. 

Peringikiold Monumenta Uplandica, Holmiz, 1710, fol. 

Plini Hittoria Naturalis Variorum. Lug. Bat. 1669, 
3 vols. 8vo.; Harduini, Paris, 1723, 2 vols. fol: 

Polybii Hiftoria Gronovii. Amft. 1670, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Price’s Defcription of Wales, prefixed to Caradoc of 
Liancarvon. é 

Procopil Opera. Paris, 1662, 2 vols. fol. 

- Ptolemai Geog aphia, Berti, Amit. 1618, fol. and fifteen 

other cditions. 


R. 


Ram: Nori Regnum. Chriftianie, 1689, 4to. 

Rayennas Geographus, cum Mela Gronovii. Lug. Bat. 
1696, 8vo.: various readings in Hudfon Geograph. 

~ Gr. Minores, tom. IIT. 

Remberti Vita 8. Amigari apud Langebek, &c. 

Rieardus Cormenfis, inter Bertrami Scnptores Tres. 
Hatn. 1757, 8vo. The other two writers are Gildas 
and Nennius. 

Roberti de Monte Supp. ad Chronicon Sigeberti GembI. 
+ Paris, 1513, gto. et inter Script. Germ. Francof. 
1553, fol. | 
BReoy (General} Roman Antiquities in North Britain, 

AMIS. in the king’s library, 2 vols. fol. 


5. 


Sacheveret’s Account of the Ifle of Man: and Voyage 
to Tcolmkill. London, 1702, 8vo. 

Santon Britannia, ou recherche de lantiquite d’Abbe- 
ville, Paris, 1636, ramo. 

Saville Scriptores Hiitt.Angl. poft Bedam. Lond. 1596, 
tol, 

Saxo Grammaticus. Paris, 1514, fol.: Stephani. Sore, 
1644, fol. 

Schilteri Thefaurus Antiq. Teuton. "me, 1728, 3 vols. fol. 

Schoep flin Vindictee Celtica. Argent. 1754, 4to. - 

———— Commentationes Hiftorice. Bafil, 1741, 4to. 

Sheringham de Anglorum ovigine. Cantab. 1670, Svo. 

Sibhald’s Hiftory of bite. Edin. 1710, fol. 

7 Sidonius 


T 
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Sidonius Apollinaris Savaronis. Paris, 1598, 8vo- 

Simeon Dun. apud Twyfden Script. X. - 

Snorronis Sturlonidis Hiftoria, a Peringfkiold. Stock- 
holm, 1697, fol. : a Schoening. Hauniaz, 1777, 3 vols. 

Solinus apud Aldum 7518, 12mo. Paris, 1503, 4to. 

Strabo Cafauboni. Lutetiz, 1620, fol. 

Stuart’s View of Society. Dublin, 8vo. 

Suenonis opufcula. Sore, 1642, 8vo. | 

Suhm Danmarks Hiftorie. Kiobenhavn, 1781, 8vo. 

Sulpicii Severi Opera Vorftii et Clerici. Lipf. ryog, 8va. - 

Gurji Vite San€torum. Colonie, 1617, 4 vols. fol 


a 


T. 
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Page 6, line 28, for 100, read 200. 
28, — 36, — fole, —~ the fole. 
2Q5 24, add Bodokrica in the Imperial Itinerary, and 
Notitia Imp. a city of Belgic Gaul. 
30, 15, For the Brigantes, and Brigtani, of the Alps, 
&c. fee Buchanan, lib. II. 
73s 20, en error: it 38 not certain that the Saxons 
» (or Angles, fo called by the Celtic writers) 
never held thefe parts. See vol. 1. p. 329. 
74s 21, for 726, read Tops 
117, 31, for coin of fmalt brafs, read medallion of brafs, 
173 39, the om:ffion of tao sentences in printing deftroys the 
connexion; infert after * Diflertation annexed.’ 
So much for the Ciunbri and Teutones, 
who might be fuppoled to have poffeffed the 
jouth of Scandinavia, whence the Piks pro- 
ceeded to North Britain. But Scandinavia 
was really peopled from the fouth-eait by 
the Peukini; and it is fufpetted that their 
name may yet be traced, as mentioned in 
the Differtation annexed, The labial, &c. 
180, ote, for plabam, read plebem. 
i84, fae 22. Tacitus adds, EHeorum facra deprebendas fupira 
fiitionum perfuaftone. Serma baud multum di- 
werfus. He is {peaking of the Belgic Gauls, 
and the Belge in Britain; among the for- 
mer he lived; and the later were the only 
Britons he could kaow from proximity. 
190, / laf, for two, read four. 
210, é, 12, 
232,415, 
2359 4 375 


for Crifpinus, read Bolanus. 

‘fir 400, read 300. | 

Innes fhould have put 1301, when the difpute 
with Edward [. commenced: fo p 236, 4 2; 
pf 237, 4 20, 225 and p. 246, 2. 29, read 
r30r, (fr 1291.) 

261, 4. 20, for regnum, read tegtim. 

268, /. 4, for 630, read 506. 

299, 4. 22, concerning Kenelath fee Appendix, p, gr. 

300, /, 18, the, read and the. 

318, 4 ¢, Adomnan mentions Egea or Egg, and feveral 

othe: of the Hebudes, ‘ 


° P. 343, 


{ tev J. 


P. 348, 425, ivfert, except thofe on the north and welt, 


abovementioned. 

ati, note, held all... . part he vifited. 

426, Since this was printed, the edition 1533 1s come ta 
hand. It gives A cA reaerVeyEoS on} € - and Irvos, £ > yo; 
and all the other Greek editions are erroneous. 
For Ousspevsdey it reads :Qusepevedgouys 3 for Toves, Tous 
a;7ice ‘To Lindum ft gives only «, or 20 deg. 


A205 Geograph Gr, Min. tom, Ill, Warie tkectiones Ang. - 


mnatis, ex Codice Vaticano, cum ed. 1088, Parts. 
. 306, 4 3, Clndum——y,. Alithacenon-—s. Loca- 

treve, Cambroianna—6, Lucotion—8; Colavien— 
g. Maromago, Duabtifis——1o. Triminitium-— 
11. Cocenneda, sox Oleaclavis—12. Pro Eiudenfca 
poteft etiam legi Evidenica—en1 3. In ipfa Britannia 
recto tramite una alteriys connexe ubi et ipfa Bri- 
tannia plus anguftifiimea, 
307, 4,1, Medionemeton-—-4. Lano-——s. Cerma, 
Veromo; fed pote? etiam legi Vcronio—6, Ravatoni- 
um—y7. Pinnatis, Tueflis, Lodone—10. Levioxava 
—#30g. Iterum ipfo— 319. Elaviana-—Linon{a. 

a48, ¢. pen. for flatum, read ftatim. 

457, 2 32, for ultinum, read ultimum. 

499, & 19, fer tempore, read tempora. _ 
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P.10, 4. 3, for Spain, read Ireland. 
36, 2. pen. for woud, read would. 
44, 4.9, for the late, read late. 
“yg, 4. 6, Since feeing the {pecimens of the genuine tra- 
ditional s afcribed to Offian, ia the Me- 
moirs of the Irifh, Royal Society, the author 
is induced to think that moft of thefe pieces 
are really compofed by [rith bards. 

97, and og, the runniag title fhould be Zcent of Date 

riada. 

323, 4.15, read, United feries till 883. 

is6, A1, for ate, read OF. 

178, 1.7, 8, 9, an error: Keaneth’s laws are mentioned ia 


the Chronicle of Melroie. See App. to- 


this vol. No, IIT, 

149, £3, for Til. read IL. 

180, / 2, for fon,,read fon-in-law. | 
—--— /, 13, The Chronicon Elegiacum calls Grig fon of Do- 

pal I, which is far more probable. 

186,/. 7, 8, azerror. That Malcom I. was flain by the 
people of Moray is aflerted by the Reg. St. 
And, and the Chron. Bleg. but the Céronicon 
Pigtorum, which, frdim fuperior anti uity, 


ets oe 
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deferves more credit, fays he was flain by 
the people of Mearns. in Fodrefach, or 
Claideom. Perhaps the great cairn at Fet- 
tercairn may be the tomb of Malcom I. 
{for while the Norwegians had the He- 
budes, it feems impoflible that our kings 
could be buried at Icolmkill) ; gr at leaft 4 
: monument on the occafion. 
192, #1, Perhaps thefe kings were ufurpers; and Fin- 
legh may well be fuppoied the father of 
| Macseth.—-—For furly, read furely, 
203, /. 1, for 6 June, read 13 Noy. 
2, ALL except the Coron, Eleg. 
220, 1. 4, for William of Malmfhury, read Fordun, who 
. - gives a cireumftantial detail, fays, &c.-—-It 
might have been remarked that the old Eng» 
hifh writers miftake Scotia, or Ireland, for Seot- 
Jand. Coins cf the Enelith monarchs Ethelred 
866, Edred 945, Edgar 959, Canute 1017, 
occur ftfuck in Ireland, Itis obfervable that 
the three lait are thofe who pretend to the 
homage of Scotland, that is Ireland, to called 
by the Saxon writers till 1020, | 
244, 419, It 1s to be regretted that the new church found- 
| ed by Kenneth Ii. (Chron. Pid?.) fhould be un- 
known. : 
296, nefe. The paflage of Aimoinus relates to the fubjec- 
| tion of the Scots or Irth to the Norwegians, 
That of Reb, de Monte produced by Torfeus, 
P+ 30, 18 interpolated; the words ante axpos 
CDLX. eceursing in no edition; and being 
ablolute nonfenfe, for in 707 there wag no 
king of Nervway. But Adam of Bremen wrote 
in 1075, and is a clear witnefs, in many paf- 
fages, that the Orkneys then belouged to Noyes 
way, - : 
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CHAPTER IL. 
The Greek and Roman seography ef Scotland. 


HEN the firft dawn of Grecian {cience 
U rifes upon the weft of Europe, in the 

time of Herodotus, “we find that this 
writer calls the lands of Britain and Ireland Cassi- 
TERIDES, aname implying the ies of tin*. For 
the Phornicians traded hither tor that metal, from 
their fetrkements in Africa and Spain; and from 
hence alone the ancient world was fupplied with rn, 
whence Ariftotle* calls it in general Celtic tin, as 
che weft of Gaul and of Britain was {till poflefled 


2 Herodot. HI. EL Qs xOegeTEpor is derived from eccee, Mee 


retrix, being chiefly ufed at firft as mock filver, for ornaments 
to fuch. 


6 De mir. aufe, fi Ariftotelis fit. 
A 2 by 


— 
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by the Celts, the ancient inhabitants of Eurone. 
This name Caffiterides was afterward Improperly 
given to the iles of Scilly, which were far too mi- 
ute to attract Grecian notice; and it is agreed by 
the Jearned* that it was originally, and properly, 
given to Britain and Jreland. 

Herodotus, who wrote about 40 years before 
Chrift, only hints a very faint knowlege of the 
Caffiterides : and as the Phoenicians, according to 
Strabo’s" report, carefully concealed their acquain- 
tance with the weft of Europe, left other nations 
fhould interfere in their trade, this knowlege was 
not encreafed for a long time. For Polybius, a 
well informed writer, who lived about 170 years 
before Chrift, sells us* that, in his tume, all that 
part of Europe north of an oblique line, to be 
drawn from the Tanais to the head of the Rhone, 
or extremity of Gallia Bracata, afierward Ner- 
bonenfis, was quite unknown. That is. all RKaflia, | 
Poland, Germany, three quarters of Gaul, Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and Scandinavia. This ignorance 
remained till Cafar entered on his province of 
Gaul, 57 years before Chritt. 

ly refearches being confined to Scotland, no 
notice fhall be taken of the deferi ptions of the fouth 
of Britain by Cefar, who attacked it 53 years be- 
fore our era. With regard to the north, he only cb- 
ferves‘, after mentioning that Britain is trianeular, 
the fouth fide lying toward Gaul, the avett toward 
Spain, and Hibernia or Jreland, that the north 
fide, as he calls it, fronts the ocean with it’s ancle 
bent toward Germany. He defcribes the lenoth 
of tlus fide, or cf Britain, as about 800 miles, 
being about 100 more than the truth. His FeO- 
graphy of Britain is fo perverted, that he miftakes 
the ealtfor the corth ; butthe ancients had {o few 


© Sec Huet, Commerce des Anciens. 
8 ib. Wk. © Polyb, hb, QI. 
€ De Bello Gill. ib. ¥, 

mecans 
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means of cultivating geography, that it is matter of 
wonder, that they made fo few errors, not that 
they made fo many. Cefar’s idea of Britain was 
this: a triangular tle, whofe fhorteft fide oppofite 
to Gaul. or fronting fouth-eait, as he thought, was 
500 miles long ; the next fronting weit to Ireland 
and to Spain, as then imagined, had 700 niles ; 
the third fronting north-ealt, it’s fouthmoft part 
oppofite Germany, the reft viewing only the vat 
ocean, had 800 miles. To acquire accurate ideas 
of ancient knowlege, we mult lay afide our own, 
and think, for the moment, as the ancients did: 
for if we allow nothing for their ignorance, but re- 
er their ideas to our ftandard, confufion will arife 
inftead of accuracy. ° 

Diodorus Siculus lived in the time of Julius, and 
is faid to have died very old, toward the middle of 
the reign of Auguftus. He has a fhort defeription 
of Britain; and certainly profited by the difcoveries 
of Julius. He tells us* Britain is triangular, like 
Sicily, terminating in three promontories, 1. Kavtiy, 
Cantium, or Kent. 2. Beaspor, Belerium, The 
Land’s End in Cornwall, 

Or whether thou, to out moift vows denied, 
Sleep’it by the fable of Beilerus old ; 


Where the great vifion of the guarded mount 
Looks tow’rd Namancos, and Bayona’s hold. 


Miten's L; cidas, 


3. Opes, Orcas, or Dunnet Head in Caithnefs 
fhire, the moft northern point of Britain, frontin 

the Orcades, or Orkney iles. This is the very 
nrft mention of any place in Scotland by any 
writer. Gaul being fubjected to the Roman em- 
pire, by Julius Czfar, all provincial benefits were 
Apeedily extended to it. Many Romans fettled 
there; and no doubt fome applied themfeives to 
merchandize. Hence difcoveries were often made 
with refpect to neighbouring countries. Diodorus 


— Lib. V, 
A 3 a heard 
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heard thefe difcoveries; and thus .Mentions the 
mo({t northern point of Britam by name, tho un- 
known to Juhus, _ 

Far other was the cafe with Strabo, who lived 
ander T'rberius about 20 years after Chrift, but 
feems never to have been beyond Cappadocia, his 
native country. Thoa fenfible and valuable wri- 
ter, he fhews fuch grofs ignorance of countries juft 
around him, as to take the Cafpian fea for a vaft 
gulf of the great Northern Ocean, tho it be a lake 
near 1000 miles fromrit * and he brands Herodotus 
asa fabulift, who however knew the Cafpian was 
a great lake, and ts in geography more veracious 
than Strabo himfelf, tho-he wrote soo years be- 
fore. ‘This fays very little for Strabo’s information 
on a country fo near him; and with regard to 
Britain and Ireland, as vaftly more diftant from. 
him, no wonder that it is erroneous. In his de- 
{cription of Britain, to be found in his Fourth 
Book, he joins with former writers in confidering 
tt as triangular; but fays each fide has about 4300 
ftadia in length, that is, allowing eight ftadia to 
amile, 537% miles. In book II. p. 128, he fays, 
the length of that fide of Britain which faces Gaul, 

tis 5000 ftadia, or 625 miles. In book-H. p. 72, 
he fays Ireland is 5000 ftadia from: France, that is, 
(625 miles, while in fac that diftance does not 
exceed 100! Book I. p. 63. he fays, from Mar- 
feilles to the middle of Britain are sooo ftadia, or 
625 mucs ; whue lrance is about coo miles broad, 
and the middle of Britain would, according to- 
Cefar’s computation, who puts it 800 miles long, 
take 400 miles thore. In another paflage of book 1. 
he infers the diftance from Marfeilles to Ireland to: 
be 12,200 ftadia, or 1525 miles! Cafaubon has 
well remarked, that Strcbo’s geography of Britain. 
and dreland is inaccurate, inconfiftent, and felf- 
contfadictory. In fhert, we can only fay, that he 
knew nothing either of Britain or Ireland: and. 
hat, conkidering his diflance, it is no wonder he 


did 
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did not. But his grand and prodigious errot, and 
tn which as he followed no writer, {o he is followed 
by none, is his placing Hibernia, or Ireland, serth 
of Albion, or Britain*. Strabo, if we may judge 
from his behaviour to Herodotus, feems to have 
been very fond of his own ideas, and to have - 
looked upon all information as fabulous, that 
clafhed with his preconceptions. If he heard of 
Cefar’s account, who rightly put Ireland of the 
weft of Britain, he has only looked on it as akin to 
that of Herodotus, who fegarded the Cafpian as a 
jake. Yet both Cefar and Herodotus were right ; 
and Strabo egregioufly wrong: a leflon of modeity 
to thofe who prefer what they call philofophy to in- » 
formation. For his inconfiftent -meafurements, 
blame is no doubt due to tranicribers ; for rumbers 
are in all MSS. moftapt to be blundered. But his 
own errors in placing Ireland north of Bytain, and 
extending the fouth of Britain from the Pyrenees to 


h Goodal, in his Introduction to Fordun, cap. 2. has 
availed himfelf of this miftake of Strabo, to fupport his {trange 
dream, that the Hibernia of Strabo was Scotland, and that 
Ireland was unknown to the ancients till the time of Velpa- 
fian! Such utter blindnefs can felf-love throw over the mind! 
Ireland, a great and fertile iland, was known to the ancients 
as early as Britain, and gave rife to the plural Caffiterides of 
Herodotus, ‘ Britifh ilands’ of Polybius. As lying on the 
weft of Britain, it feems to have been known to the Pheemi- 
cians, even before Britain. Scotland, the moft remote cor- 
ner of Britain, mutt have been laft known, as common tenfe 
argues. But it is rifible to fee Ireland totally vanifh in the 
weak prejudice of this bigot. He, who could take the Mona 
of Cefar for Emona, an ile of an acre of ground in the frith 
of Forth, cannot deferve confutation. All foreign writers 
_ put Strabo’s idea, of Ireland being orm the north of Britain, 

asamete miftake, as well as ‘his extending the weftera 
point of Britain fo as to front the Pyrenees. Such miftakés 
‘appear in the beft ancient writers, but are to be corrected by 
better information. Mr. Goodal betrays his filly intention at 
the beginning of this very chapter, by telling that, as fome will 
have freland to be the moft ancient Scotia, fo he will fhew 
that Scotland was the moft ancient Hibernia! A pretty7ré- 


venge ! 
Aa the 
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the Rhine, with others equally grofs, only ftrike 
us with the imperfection of anclent geography, and 
of Strabo’s information on fome matters in particu- 
lar. Bucif we reflect ourfelves, chat fimilar errors 
with regard to America, and other diftant coun- 
tries, may be found in geographers of the laft 
century, we muftalfo reflect that the weft of Europe 
was an America tothe Greeks; and be content 
to correct their miftakes, by the folid information 
of Tacitus, and other Romans, whofe knowlege 
was immediate and authentic. The grand caule 
of Strabo’s error, with regard to Ireland, feems to 
have been, that it was the furtheft land difcovered to 
the northward, and he of courfe thought it the 
furtheft north from Afia and Greece. Strabo fays 
nothing of the north of Britain, and feems not to 
have feen Diodorus, for he only names Keytiv, as 
one of the three terminating promontories ; but the 
names of the other two, Belerion, and Orcas, he 
does not mention. 

Claudius, who began to reign 41 years after our 
xra, 1s rightly marked by Tacitus‘ as the _firft 
emperor who began the real conqueft of Britain, 
then more and more known ; for Mela, who wrote, 
as his work exprefles *, atthe commencement of this 
conqueft, mentions the Orcades, or Orkneys, and 
fays they amount to thirty in number: a calcula- 
tion pretty accurate, for they aretwenty fix. Me- 
fa’s mention of the Orkneys icems to have given 
rife to a fable, retailed by Eutropius and Beda, and 
other writers of the declining ages, that Claudius 
conquered the Orkneys. Vefpatian was the general 
employed by Claudius in Britain, and was here, as 
‘Tacitus phrafes it, © fhewn to the fates.’ 

Under Nero, Suetonius Paullinus continued the 
conquelt of Britain ; and Tacitus, in the life of Agri- 
cola, has given us an idea of his progrefs. Pliny, 
u@ natural hiltorian, wrote under Vefpafian, or 
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about 70 years after Chrift ; but even now nothing 
concerning North Britain can be found’, 

Yet was itin the reign of Vefpafian that full 
fplendor was to be diffufed over Scotland, from the 
arms of Agricola, fo nobly celebrated by Tacitus. 
Agricola feems to have taken the command in Bri- 
tain in the confulfhip of Cetonius Commodus, and 
Cornelius Prifcus, 78 years after Chrift, being the 
lait year of the reign of Vefpafian, and to have 
left it in the fourth year of Domitian, or the 84th 
year of our €ra™. ‘Lhe-Brigantes, or people of 
Yorkthire, &c. had been fubdued by Cerealis*, 
and all South Britain was fubject toRome; fo that 
the conquelt of Agricola began at the Tweed ; and 
to him we owe all we know concerning the fate 
of Scotland, when firft explored by the Romans, 
The Englith have Cafar for the father of their 
hiftory : the Scotith have Tacitus. 

Tacitus wrote his life of Agricola in the year of 
Chrift 97, as Brotier fhews, being the year of 
Rome 849, and firft of Trajan. He tells us, that 
Fabius Rufticus compared the fhape of Britain to 
a bipennis, or polax, chat is, it’s triangular head : 
but that the extent of Caledonia, or Scotland, run- 
ning far on, gives it rather the fhape of a cuneus, 
or wedge: an obfervation juft to this day. He 
then mentions that the Roman fleets had failed 
around it, and had difcovered the Orkneys, and 
teen Thule Tacitus, however, adds little to the 


geography 


' Pliny 1V. 16. fays that Pytheas and Ifdorus put the cir- 
cumference of Albion at about 3809 miles: that Agrippa 
marked it’s length at 800, breadth 300, and Ircland as af the 
j2me breadth, but 200 miles lefs in length. Pliny mentions 
Orcades, Acmuda# (perhaps Shetland tiles) Habudes, Mona, 
Alonapia, Ricnea. 

™ Horfley’s Brit. Rom. 

BPhay [¥. 16. mentions the Silva Caledonia, as the 
boundary of the Roman knowlege of Britata. ‘ 

° The veracity of vtheas has tound able tupports in D’An- 
wille, Gener, Murray, (Mem. des Inicr. Acta Goeting. &c.). 
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geography of Scotland, fave the weight of his 

reat name; for he only mentions Yass, or the 
Fay ; Glota, or Clyde; Bodetria, or Forth; the 
Mons Grampius, or Grampian hills; and the He- 
refi, thought to be the people of Fifethire. 

About forty years after Tacitus wrote, Ptolemy 
gave his geography; which many concur to re- 
gard as the moit inaccurate work cf antiquity, 
and which others, with more reafon, think 
a wonderful production for the time. Indeed 
to expect accuracy in ancient geography will ap- 

ear ridtculous to any one, who reffeéts in the 
jeaft on the defictency of ancient {cience. We ai- 
Jow for errors in ancient natural hiftory, &c. why 
not equal allowance in geography ? How could the 
ancients take longitudes, or latitudes, with any 
exactnefs? Prolemy’s geography of Scotland is, 
above ail, fingularly detective, for he makes the 
whole country bend due ea, from the Noveevtesy 
ecxpov, or Mull of Galloway, to the Opxas xxgev, or 
Promontory Orcas of Caithnefs. So that all Scot- 
land, in{tead of running due north, runs due eait : 
nor can this arife from any corruption of his text, 
but was infallibly his opinion, from the longitudes 
and latitudes he lays down at tullleneth, for a 
Hundred places. The whole of Ptolemy’s work 
that regards Scotlind may be found in the Appen- 
dix: and particular ubhiftratieons of it, in two 
chapters, Parts 1f. and TL. of this treatife. 

The other geographical notices concerning 
Scotland, to be found in Greek or Roman writers, 
are tod minute to deferve enumeration, and will 
be found, as they rife to hutorical view, in the 
courte of chis work. : “The Noestia Imperiz, written 
about 406, in the reigns of Arcadius, and Hoeno- 
D’Anville will have therealancieft Thule to he Shetland ; but, 
beonters. 1 cannot conceive, that irom the northera extremity 
ef brink to shetuind, fhould rea navigation of fim days, 
leelang tooms to aabver tue defer; tiow better. : 
. . rus, 
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frus, was found in Britain, as Alciatus tells in 
his preface ; -and has a lift of the ftations along the 
Wall of Antoninus, between C!yde and Forth, as 
afterward fhall be fhewn, not that ot iicdrian be- 
tween Solway and Tine, as imagined by anti- 
quaries. The Jenerariu:n Antonini has alfo one or 
two names of Roman ftations in Scotland; and is 
a work of nearly the fame period with the Notitia. 
The vulgar title is utterly abfurd, as Vofhius thews, 
for it can belong to no Antoninus, as it mentions 
Conftantinopolis, Maximianopolis, and Conflantina, 
{fo muft be pofterior to Conitantine {. It feems to 
be the work of Julius Honorius, mentioned by 
Caffiodorus, and others; but fee the remarks of 
Gronovius, in his edition of Niela, Lue. Bat. 
1696, 8vo. Some MSS. bear Incipit Chronica 
Fulti Cafaris, atile asyult as that of Minerarium 
Antonini: but Itinerarium Imperiale would be the 
beft title. The Tabula Peutingeriana has nothing 
concerning Britain, except a fmall fragment of the 
fouth of England. The Geograpbus dnonymus 
Ravennas enumerates a few ames of places in 
Scotland : he wrote in the feventh, or cighth, cen- 
tury; and that paflaze, tho of no vaiue, is given 
in the Appendix. 

Such are all the ancient monuments, which illuf- 
trate the Roman geography of Scotland. But a 
modern one, of amofi fingular kind, allo deterves 
mention, namely, the work of Ricardas Corinenfis, 
or Richard of Cirencefter, a writer cf the Four- 
teenth century. Mr. Bertram, an Englifhman 
refiding in Denmark, found this work there, about 
¢hirty years ago, ina MS. which, from a fpeci- 
men fent, Mr. Cafley, a good judge, pronounced 
4co years old; and it was publiihed at Copenhagen 
in i768. The author had it feems travelled to 
Italy? ; and had there perufed Ceafar, Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Tacitus, and other authentic writers. 
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He alfo builds on certain papers ofa Roman Dum:: 
by which, if i miftake not, we muft underftand a 
Dux Britanniarum, or Governor of Britain, not a 

eneral. Tho this work be almoft miraculous for 

eage, yet it’s authenticity has not been queftioned, 
and appears unqueftionable. Neverthelefs, as be- 
ing fo late a work, it muft be ufed with much 
caution. | 


9 lib. I. c. 7. p. 35. ex fragmentis quibufdam a Duce quo- 
dam Romano confignatis, et pofteritati reliStis, fequens col- 
lectum eft itinerarium. — . 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER IB. 


The earlieft Celtic inbabitants of Scotland. 


HE Greek and Reman writers muft now be 
left for a while, that a point may be invefti- 
gated, on which they afford no light. But let 
not the reader imagine that he is to be led into 
the regions of fy{tematic conjecture, or etymolo- 
gical madnefs. A rigid enquiry after truth is the | 
fole aim of this performance. Truth has bounds, 
Error has none. The cultivated land of {cience 
is not extenfive: but around it ly the fandy hills 
and deferts of falfehood, ready to be raifed in | 
whirlwinds by every blaft of prejudice or folly, 
and to {wallow up parts at once, which it requires 
infinite labour to clear. 

It is well known that the Celts were the ancient 
inhabitants of Europe. ‘They were reduced toa 
third part of Gaul, and to the weftern part of Bn- 
tain and Ireland, before the time of Cafar. “But, 
before they were expelled by the Scythians of 
Afia, they appear to have held moft of Europe. 
Pliny mentions a Promontorium Cdtica, which, by 
_ the fituation he gives, and the names around, 
muft have been near Mofcow in Rufha. The 
Cimmerii, who were driven from the Euxine, by 
the Scythians, were, as the ancients inform, the 
{ame with the Cimbri; and the Cimbri were Celts, 
as fully fhewn in the annexed Differtation. The 
Celts being expelled by the Scythians, and re- 
duced to the weftern extremities of Europe, about 
goo years before Chrift, little knowlege of 
cham can be derived from the Grecian earlieft 
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writers, who only mention them as a people living 
far to the weft. But thev have left, inthe names 
of rivers and hills, fure marks of their language 
and refidence *, 

When a man ts writing upon a point of anti- 
quity, without direct authorities, he fhould fay 
very little, and very muchto the purpofe. That 
the reader may therefore fee at once, that there is 
a firm foundation for inferring a Celtic race of men 
to have been the earlieft inhabitants we can trace 
of Scotland, in particular, he muft attend to a 
fact, which is equipollent to the beft authorities. 
This fact is that the names of rivers, and moun- 
tains, all over Scotland, even to the furtheft weftern 
iles, are very often, in that dialect of the Celtic, 
called the Welch, or Cumraig*.” . 

To give this fa& full weight, it muft be re- 
_ marked that the Piks, whom Beda‘ mentions ag 
the firft inhabitants of North Britain, and whom 
Agricola found there, were, as Beda fays, a peo- 
ple of Scythia, a name Jornandes and others give 
to Scandinavia; and according to Tacitus! were 
Germans. That is, by both accounts they were 
ecythians or Goths*, fo that the Celtic names 
could not be their’s. Next it muft be remarked 
that the Dalriads, or prefent highlanders, a pal- 
try Irth colony, never extended beyond Argyle 
till a fate period *. Nor could the names be their’s, 
fince the Welch differs widely from the Irifh; and 
the more old they are, the difference is the greatér, 
fo that Beda marks them as two different tongues, | 
as much as the Enelifh and Latin®. Thefe names 


* See thefe points fully illuftrated, and the authorities, in 
the Piffertation at the end of this work. 7 
® See the different defcriptions of Scotland; and thofe of 
the Hebudes, by Martin, Dr. Macpherfon, Macauley, &c. 
© Lab. Loci. ; : . 
| * Agricola, The origia of the Piks is fully illuftrated, 
Part (li. 
© Sce Differtation annexed. f As fhewn, Part IV. 
&£ Peda, lib, I. «7. quinque gentium Tingwis ,.. An- 
glorum, wdelicet, Britonum, Scottorum, PiGorum, et Lati- 
MOPUn. 
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therefore neither belong to the Piks, nor Dal- 
riads. Of courfe they belong to inhabitants pre- 
ceding both. 

As the Irith call their tongue Gaelic, or Gau- 
lith; fo the Welfh call theirs Cumraig. As the 
Trifh call themfelves Gael or Gauls, fo the Welth 
call themfelves Cumri. Now it appears that the 
Celts (a_ grand generic name, as the Sarmatians, 
Goths, Mongols, &c.) confifted originally of 
two vaft divifions, namely the Gael or Gauls, 
who were the ancient inhabitants of all Gaul; 
and the Cumri, or Cimbri, or Cimmeri, who 
held all Germanys, As to the etymology of 
Celt, Gael, Cumri, they fhall be left to thofe gui 
omnia feiunt ct plus, who know every thing and 
more. 

As the fouth part of Britain was firft peopled 
from Gaul, by Gael, who-were afterward expelled 
by Cumr, from Germany‘; fo there is reafon to 
infer that the north part of Britain was firft peo- 
pled by Cumri, from prefent Jutland. For the 
- paflage from the Cimbric Cherfomefe to North 

Britain, thro open fea, was far more eafy than 
from the fouth of Britain to the north, thro vatt 
forefts. Sea, far from hindering, promotes even 
favage colonization; and late navigators have 
found ilands in the Pacific Otean, soo or 600 
miles from each other, all peopled by one race of 
men, . Where men and fea are found, canoes are 
always found, even in the earlieft {tate of fociety : 
and the favage Fins, and Greenlanders, perform 
far longer navigations, than from Jutland to Scot- 
jand. ‘The length of Britain is fo great, from 
-fouth to north, that to populate the later from the 

former, muft have been a work of many ages; 
whereas the paflage from Germany was open and. 
eafy. The Piks, as‘fully thewn afterward, came 
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from Norway to Scotland; and analogy may infer 
that the firft Celtic inhabitants of the later country 
roceeded from the northof Germany. The C:m- 
bri, or Cumri, poffeffed the coaft of Germany, oppo- 
fite to North Britain, or the Cimbric Cherfonefe, 
even down toa late period. As it is improbable 
that the north of Britain remained without Celtic 
inhabitants, while all the oppofite country of Ger- 
many was held by them, it is reafonable to infer, 
that the Cimbri were the firft inhabitants. But 
when we find Cimbric names of mountains, and 
rivers, remaining in the moft remote parts of Scot- 
land, the inference acquires as much certainty as the 
cafe will permit. Thefe Cimbri, the firft iaha- 
bitants of Scotland that ‘can be traced, were of 
one great {tock with the Cumri, or W eich : 5 but 
the Welch are not their defcendents, but remains of 
the Cimbri of South Britain, w ho paffed ‘from 
the oppofite coaft of Germany, and drove the Gael 
or Gauls, the firft inhabitants, into Ireland, as 
fhall prefently be evinced. | 
~ The Cimbri held Scotland till the Piks came 
and expelled them; an event which, as fhall af- 
terward be fhewn, happened about 200 years be- 
fore Chrift. Thefe Cimbri were driven by the 
Piks, down below Loch Fyn, and the Tay, and 
after beyond the friths of Forth and Clyde, where 
a part remained till a late pertod*, and they are 
doubtlefs the pregenitors of fome of the inhabitants 
of Ciydfdale, and Galloway. — 

But the greateft part appears to have paft into 
Ireland, from the oppofite fhores ; and, if the Tw- 
ath de Danan of Irith fables had any exiftence, it 1s 
likely they were Cumri from North Britain, 
For by the Irith accounts! the Tuath de Danan 
came from North Britain;, and from Ptolemy it 
appears, that a tribe of the Cumri, in Auirfhire, 
Kentrew, &c. was called Damnii; as was allo a 


* Part IT, ' O'Flaherty, O’Conar, &c. 
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tribe on the oppofite coaft of Ireland, according to 
Richard. But Ptolemy calls the Irifh tribe, Da- 
rini; and the Tuath de Danan may be a fairy 
people. However this be, there is reafon to think 
that a great part of the Cum paffed from North 
Britain into Ireland. 

The Celtic nations had been driven to the weft 
of Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, by the Scythians, 
or Goths, at leaft 300 years before Chrift, as’ 
fhewn in the Differtasion annexed: and their re- 
mains were fo intermingled with their conquerors, 
that their language and manners were half Gothic, 
even before the Chriftian wra, and have been al- 
ways getting more and more fo. Hence no ac- 
count of real Celtic manners, or language, can be 
recovered. But from every argument of ancient 
authority, and of their manners recorded by fucs 
ceflive authors of the middle ages, and exifting 
even to this day, the ancient Celts muft have 
been mere favages. Afia was the parent of arms, 
arts, and cultivation; and when the Scythians 
poured into Europe from the fhores of the Euxine, 
the Celts were to them, as the favages of America 
co the European fettlers. The Fins and Celts 
were the fole indigenes of Europe; and the man- 
ners of the Laplanders can alone afford any ana- 
logy whereby to judge of thofe of the real Celts. 
This century has been overwhelmed with nonfenfe 
concerning Druidifm, and Druidic monuments, 
as being univerfal among the Celts. Druidifm, as 
we know from Celar™, was a late invention in the 
fouth of Britain: and it was totally abolifhed by 
Tiberius *. it was palpably Phoenician’, and 
was taught by the Phoenicians ta the tmhabitants 
of Cornwall, where they traded for tin : nor is there 
a fingic authority, in all antiquity, for its ever ex-. 
tending, during the century or fo that it exifted, 


vl Lib. VI. nr Pln, rift, Nat RAM: In 
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beyond the iland Mona, or Anglefey, and the 
Garonne, or fouthern bound of Celtica, in Gaul. 
‘They therefore who {peak of Druidifm in Germany, . 
Caledonia, or Ireland, are mere vifionaries. Ta- 
citus knew of no Druids, either in Germany, or 
Caledonia’; and there is not a fhadow of autho- 
rity for Druids in Ircland. Druidic monuments 
form another idle dream of antiquifts ; but the 
Celts had no monuments, any more than the Fins, 
or favage Africans, or Americans ; and thofe mo- 
numents are really Gothic, and are common in 
Scandinavia and iceland, where no Celts, or Druids 
were known. Thofe ignorantly called Druidic 
Temples, are Gothic Courts of Juftice, ufed for 
that purpofe in, Scandinavia and Iceland, down ta 
a jate period’. | 


P Germania et Agricola Cefar Yi. fays exprefsly, the 
Germans had no Druids, neque Druides babeni, Tacitus, in 
Agricola, fays the Caledonians were Germans. 

f Ste Wormuus, Bartholin, and other Northern Antiquariess 
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The Southern Britons, between the rivem® 
Tweed andForth, Solway and Clyde. 
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The Southern Britons, between the rivers Tweed and 
Forth, Solway and Clyde. 


CHAPTER IL 


Origins of the Southern Britons. 


Te Southern part of Britain, now called 
England, was no doubt originally peopled 
from Gaul, ata time when the Celts, or primitive 
pofieflors of Gaul, held all that country, even up 
tothe Rhine. Thefe Gae/, or firft inhabitants of 
Britain, were driven into Ireland by another Celtic 
colony of the Cimbri, er Cumri, from Germany, 
remains of which exift in the prefent Cumri, or 
Welth. The Jaft, in their turn, were confined to 
the weft and north parts of prefent England by 
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did not {peak the Celtic, but the Gothic tongue. 
When Cefar landed here, he tells us, he found 
Britain inhabited by two races of men, the Beige 
in the countries on the fouth-eaft ; and thofe he calls 
Indigenes, in the inner parts. The laft were palpably 
the Welch, after called Brisones, as the moft an- 
tient inhabitants: forall memory of the Gael, or 
real Indigenes, was unknown to the Roman and 
Saxon writers. 

The bright page of Cafar affords fufhicient notice 
ef the Second and Third of thefe Colonies; but 2: 
reader of accuracy will afk what fact or authority 
is there for the Firft. Such a reader it is my fole 
ambition to pléafe ; and i fhall therefore give fim 
. the faéts which have convinced me, tho little cre- 
dutous in points of this nature. Every reader will 
allow thet the Roman, and much more the Saxon 
writers were too late, and too unacquainted with 
the Cumraig language and traditions to attain, 
knowlege of an event which rmauft have happened 
near a thoufand years before the time of Cafar. 
This event mu therefore he fought among the 
Cimbri themfelves, who expelled thefe Gael; and. 
it was fo vaft, and mult have tett tuch traces behind, 
that we may fafely truft them with it. Now Lioyd, 
a man perfeétly verfed in the Welch languz ge anc 
antiquities, 18 OUr chief guide to this fact. for in 
his Archzologia®, he tells us much of the Guydhe- 
lians, as he.calls them, being but a W elch pro- 
nunciation of Gael, or Gadel, the Gauls ; and fays 
they inhabited all England and Wales before the 
Welch came into the iland and expelled them > 
and he adds, that thefe Guydhelians, or real Abo- 
rigines, doubtlefs came from Gaul to this iland. 
This faét Mr. Lloyd feemis to put beyond a doubt, 
by remarking that in Wales itfelf many names of 
rivers and mountains are Gaelic, not Cumraig ; 
and mrt have been impofed by more ancient in- 
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habitants than the Cumri or Welfh. Mr. .Mac- 
pherfon? alfo has well remarked the three colonies 
above ftated, of Gael, Cimbri, and Belgz, tho 
he miftakes the Belge for Celts. | 

The Roman writers derived almoft their whole 
ideas of Britain from the Belge, who poffeffed thé 
fouth parts. As it was natural to think that Britain 
had firft been peopled from Gaul, and the Belge 
knew of no colony preceding the Cimbri, whom 
they found in poffeffion, it is no wonder that thefe 
Cimbri pafled with the Romans, who patd as little 
attention to the two races inhabiting Eritain, as 
we do to two Indian nations, for the real Indigenes, 
or firft Gauilic colony. Cefar and Tacitus may be 
regarded as the only ancient writers who could 
poffibly tluftrate this queftion: the former being in 
Britain himfelf ; the later, if he did not attend Agri- 
cola, lived long in Belgic Gaul as Procurator, and 
had great opportunities ofintelligence. Yet has Bri- 
tain been moft unfortunate in Roman accounts, 
for Ceefar left the iland before much difcovery ; 
and Tacitus is fo brief and abftract, that he of all 
writers affords leaft materials for fuch enquiry. He 
is the eagle of hiftery; and keeps fuch a fublime 
tract, that particulars often efcape his notice. 

Yer let us confider a moment the accounts of © 
Crfar and ‘Tacitus.’ The former begins his de- 
fcription thus: “ The inner part of Britain is 
poflefied by thofe who are reported to have been 
produced inthe dand icfelf; the maritime part by 
thofe who have paffed from Belgic Gaul, for the 
fake of war and prey ‘.” The reft of his defeription, 


b Introduction to the Hiftory of Britain and Ireland. 

¢ Britannie: pars interior ab lis incoelitur., quos natos in in- 
fula ipfa memoria proditum dicunt : mafitima parsab us qui 
prede ac belli inferendt causa, ex Belgio tranficrunt, &c. 
lib, V. Britain was unmoiefted by the Romans alter this tilt 
the time of Claudius, or fer near a century, during which 
the Belew were always gaining ground. Celar, as Tacitus 
obferves, only faw Britain; and itis doubtrul, it Tacitus law 
it: yet they are the only writers in the leaft capable of giving 
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and actions in Britain, refer folely to the Below. 
Of the Cimbri he knew nothing but, as above ex- 
prefied, that there were reputed Indigenes in the 
inner part of the iland. He favs nothing of Druids 
in his Britith tranfactions, nor of any thing thet can 
apply to a Celtic people. Yet, in the next bouk, 
defcribing the manncrs of the Gauls, andafter thofe 
of the Germans, he fays, that im omni Gallia, ‘in 
all Gaul,’ there were two races of men, the people 
who were held as mere flaves, and another clafs 
comprizing the Equites, or Knights, and Druids - 
and that the Druidic difcipline was thought to have 
been invented in Britain, and brought from thence 
to Gaul; and that thofe, who withed to ftudy it 
much, went tq, Britain for that purpoie. Now in 
the very beginning of his work, he tells us Gallia 
omnis, ‘all Gaul’, was divided into three parts, one 
inhabited by the Belge, one by the Aquitani, one 
by the Celtw, gui ipforum lingua Celte noftra Gailt 
appellantur, alfo then called Gauls in {pecial by the 
Romans, as being the Original people of Gaul. 
ft omnes lingua, inflitutis, legibus, inter fe differunt : 
‘ all thefe differ in {peech, cuftoms, “and laws.’ 
Yet in defcribing the cuftoms of Gaul, he puts all 
as the fame, Has he not herein palpably contra- 
dicted himfelf? Or is the faét this, that his emis 
Gallia of the Sixth book is quite different from his 
omnis Galia of the firft; the tormer applying folely 
to the Celta, who were peculiarly called Galil, in 
his time, as Czfar fays? He tells us, lib. ii, c. 4. 
Beigas effe ortos a Germanis, * that the Belge {prung 
from the Germans,’ or, in other words, they were 
Germans. The omnis Gallia of the Sixth book, is 
Gallia proper, Celtic Gaul, where alone Druids 
could exift; for he mentions, in defertbing the 
Germans in thenext page, that they had no Druids, 
neque Dries event. “Vhe Belew had o° courte 
no Drucds, neither in Gaul, nor Britain. The 
Ceits. or Galli proper, had; and it was from the 
Cets of the weit of Britain, that this difc pline, 
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according to Ca#far, came. Cefar ufes Gallus, 
Gallica, quite laxly, and indifcriminately, as we 
ufe Indian. In mentioning the people of Kent, he 
fays, neque multum a Gallica differunt confuetudine, 
‘in cuftoms they differ httle from the Gallic 2’ 
yet they were Belge, and of courfe he means the 
cultoms of Belgic Gaul. ‘The word Gallus applies 
among the Romans to Belgium, Aquitania, Celtica, 
Gallia Braccata, Cifalpine Gaul, all together, or 
either of them: the word Brisannus applies with 
the ancients to Cimobr?’, Belew, Caledones or 
Piks. Itis from circumf{ances we muft determine 
diftinétly what diftance, that renders all objects in- 
diftinét, made indifcruminate to them. We in 
Europe fpeak of Indians in the Eaft, and in Ante- 
rica: thofe who refide in Eaft India, orin America, 
fpeak of many diftinct nations in thefe countries, 
totally different in origin, fpeech, and manners. 
Great confufion has arifen from not attending to 
this, For inftance, we know that thofe Gauls, 
who took Rome, ravaged Greece, and fettled in 
Afia, under the title of Galate, were of Cifalpine 
Gaul: and that the inhabitants of Cifalpine Gaul, 
and of Gallia Braccata, and of Belgium, the only 
Gauls who figure in hiftory, were all Germans, 
and not oneCeltamong them, Yet arethey called 
Celts; tho the Senones, who took Rome, were the 
very Semnones of the fouth of Germany ; tho the 
Celts wore no bracce, or breeches, the grand 
badge of Germans; tho we know from Cefar, 
and Strabo", that the Belgze were Germans : tho, in 
fhort, the Cette were confined to the moft remote 
part of Gaul, and could not defend cthemfelves 
againit the Germans, and Ibert, far lefs make any 
conguelts abroad. 


d Strabo fhews the Pelvic manners to have been quite Ger- 
man; and fays rfibly, that the Germans were fo called by 


the Romans, as being Germanz, or brothers German of the 
Pel oie fAaute. Et. TV. 
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Tacitus next merits confideration. He defcribes 
Britain in his Agricola; and, like Czfar, confounds 
all the Gauls, fo that we do not know whether he 
means Relge, or Celta. He mentions three 
races of men in Britain, the Germans in Caledonia : 
the Silures, who were Celts, of Wales and Corn. 
wall*; the Gath oppofite toGaul. It is remarka~ 
ble that he alfo mentions no Druids in Britain, fave’ 
m the Fourteenth book of his Annals, when de- 
feribing the attack of Suetonius Paullinus upor: 
‘ Mona, or Anglefey. Preximi Gallis et fimiles funt, 
‘the Britons next Gaul, refemble the Gauls,’ is all 
we can get from Tacitus, to our prefent purpofe. 
In his Germania he ufes Gallica lineua, palpably 
for the Gaelic, or Celtic; and he fiads the En, a 
people of prefent Pruffia, to have a {peech re- 
fembling the Brit. They were in all appearance 
remains of the oid Cimbri, and fpoke the Cumralg 
for, had he meznt the Beleic Eritith, it was aftual 
German, focould not be diftineuifhed in Germany. 
This is the only faint hint we have, that ‘Tacitus 
knew there was a peculiar Britith tongue, neither 
feoken in Germany nor Gaul; and which was pal~ 
pably that of Caefar’s Indigenes, the Cimbri. Ta- 
citus {coms to have known nothing of Britain fave 
the coalts. Tdad Suetonius Paullines written his 
owh campaigns, and been a man of obfervation 
hike Cafar, we fhould have known the rett upon 
Roman authority, ag well as we know the fouth in- 
habited by the Below, from Cefar, and the north 
inhabited by their German Brethren, from Tacitus. 


© Tacitus, mifled by the cld opinion of Cxfar, and others, 
that Spain Jay on the eve? of Britain and Ircland, hints an 
idea thatthe silures came from Spain, but inftantly retracts it, 
and ifers them of Celtic Gaul, tho indeed Cumraig Celts. 
The cortr erins et colorati anltus, © curled hair, and brown 
faces,’ which «tf led himto think the Silures Spamards, be- 
long to the Celts of Wales, Ireland, Scotland, at this day 3 
who have black curled hair, and brown faces; thofe few 
among them who have fair faces, and red. or cht hair. the 
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Of the middle, Cafar feems to have known more 
than Tacitus. Indeed, the Romans defpifed Bri- 
tain, and afford us poor materials concerning its 
Strabo, lib. IL. p. 15. echoes their contempt, fay- 
ing, that it is an ile of no ufe, and its people not to 
be feared. No wonder then that their accourss are 
quite brief, and inaccurate. All it’s people were 
alike favages to them: their various tongues and 
manners they did not care to know. - 
To this is owing a great deficience in the accounts 
of Roman Britain, namely, that we canact fix the 
bounds between the Belg and the Cimor, the 
Gothic part of the inhabitants and the Celtic. 
Mr. Whitaker, who miftakes thie Belge allo ior 
Celts, attempts to mark their territories’, but with 
his ufual fancy, and ingenious aberration from 
good fenfe. He conftantly refers to his authori- 
fies; but, upon confulting them, the reader will 
fd that.an overheated imagination bends its eye on 
vacancy, and fees every thing where cool judgment 
fees nothing. From Cafar and Tacitus no pofi- 
tive help can be derived on this fubject. The 
whole fouh of England Wis pofledied by the 
Belge, fave Devonthire and Cornwall, in which, 
and the fouth half of Wales, dwelied the S1turées, 
a numerous people in two nations, the Dumanonit 
fouthnxst, andthe Demeta in fouth Wales%. “Phat 
rhe Dumnonii were Silures, appears clear from thus, 
that ‘Tacitus fays the Silures live oppoface to Spain, 
and the Dumnonu were in fact the only people op- 
ofite to Spain. The chief of the Scilly iles 2s 
slo called Silura by Solinus, and the prefent name 
feems to fpring from it. Befide, the Silures are men- 
tioned asa valt people, like the Belge and Cimbri, 


f Hiftory of Manchelter, and Genuine Hiftory of the Britons. 

¢ In Richard’s dock, always to be cautioully afel, we fine 
Cimbri a:nong the Silures ; but from his own Wort ls, wrath 
wero modernum Wali ce nomen dedevivt, XC. it is clear that he ha: 
confounded a Generic name with that of a tribe, owing pro: 
Tahle co the eontyed minner of old MapPse 
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ahd muft of courfe have had various tribes; for, if 
only oné tribe iri South Wales, as fuppofed, Tacitus 
would not have mentioned them as adiftinét race, 
for they would have been too minute for notice. 
Toward the north, if 1 miftake not, the Below 
extended to the Humber, as to the Severn on the 
welt, Mr, Whitaker oppofes this, and almoft con- 
fines them to the fouth of the Thames; becaufe, 
lays he, Cefar places them in the maritime parts. 
strange that Mr. W. forgot that England has ma- 
ritime parts on the eaft, as well as on the fouth; 
and that the eaft parts were more oppofite to the 
Belgic coa{t of the continént, than the fouth! 
As all allow the country fouth ofthe Thames, and 
weit tothe mouth of the Severn and Devonhhire, to 
have been in the hands of the Belew, i fhall nor 
examine Mr. Whitaker’s revelations as to their pro- 
grefs in this quarter, fave in one point as a {peci- 
men. Czfar {ays that the Belgic tribes in Britain 
retained generally the names of their original tribes 
in Gaul. Mr. W. who forgot that Cefar {peaks of 
Belgic, or German, Gaul, dreams that this refers 
to Celtic Gaul; and is fo abfurd as te call the 
Bebroces and Airebvates aboriginal Britons or Gael, 
becaufe their names are found in Gaul! True; but 
it 1s in Belgic Gaul; where, if you look into any 
map prefixed toa {chool Cefar, you will find them. 
Lhe Morini are allo in Belgic Gaul. The Segon- 
tiaci, ot Fampfhire, feem the Sueconiof Belgic Gaul, 
bordering on the Atrebates there ashere: fee Clu- 
verius. [he Hedui, on the mouth of the Severn, 
alone remain difputed. Mr. W. will have them 
aboriginal Gael, becaufe there were Aedui in Celtic 
Gaul. Richard of Cirencefter, as publithed by 
Bertram, 1s fede authority for thefe Hedui, and 
 dittle to be trufted; yet, if + miftake not, Mr. 
Bertram has redd Hedui for Heffid. The Hedui 
were quite to the fouth of Gaul, and furrounded 
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they could come to Britain. The Equi (fee Ceefar, 

lib. V. and the geographers) were in Belgie Gaul, 
between the Atrebates and Morini, exactly as thefe 
Hedu: here. We may therefore moft fafely read 
Heffur. 

Let us now proceed to the north of the Thames, 
The Lrinobantes of Effex, Mr. Whitaker, and all, 
grant to be Belew. The dif puted nations therefore 
are only the Caffi, Boduni, Cenomanni, Iceni, and 
Coritani, being all between the Thames and Hum- 
ber. The Cafi were furely part of the Vello Caf of 
Belgic Gaul, who were the Cafh, with an epithet. 
Befides, the very name of Londinium, or London, 
the capital of the Caffii and of the land, thews that 
they were a Gothic people : Luuden being the capi- 
tal of Anglen in Denmark, whenée the Enolifh 
came: and another Lunden in Schonen js 
eiteemed the moft ancient city in the northern 
kingdoms. The name is thought to be from the 
Gothic Lund, a wood: Lund-dun, a fort, or town 
ina wood. The Chaff were alfo a German people, 
as Cluverius fhews. “To the Bodunt ican find no 
fimilar name in Gaul, fave that of Boduog- 
natus, general of the Nervii, a Belgic tribe. The 
Budini, a Scythian people, in Herodorus, refemble . 
it: as does Beda, in Blanckenbure of Germany, - 
Bodumna a peninfula of Jutland, Bodom in Mefia + 
all Gothic names but little to the purpofe; tho 
it muft be added, that no himilar names occur in 
Celtic Gayl. The Cenomanai, however, occur in 
Celtic Gaul; but anni is a termination quite un- 
Known toany other Celtic nation. At thefame time, 


tho they were in Celtic Gaul, they may have been 


a Belgic tribe, who, upon fome pique, went over to 
the enemy, and had lancts affigned to them, as 
ufal among barbarous nations. the Belge had 
many fettlements in Celtic Gaul, as the Veneti, 
tor inftance, even in its extremity, who were Belg, 
2s Strabo informs, lib. TV. Names in manni are al} 


Corhic, as Alamanni, Marcomanni @-« - The 
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Iceni feem to have been Belgz, from about the 
Icius' portus ; and who, ‘migrating wholly into Bri- 
tain, left no trace behind but that name. It was 
after called alfo Bonona ; and it 1s remarkable, that 
Benone was a town of the Iceni. * The Goritani feem 
alfo to have been Belge. Their city is by Richard 
called Ratis-Corion, a Gothic name, as appears 
from Ratifbon, Ratacburg, Ratifboda, &c. &c. 
in Germany, 

Nay the Brigentes, on the north of the Humber, 
may well be fufpected a German nation. Brigan- 
tium in Spain, with a town of the fame name on 
the Lacus Brigantinus in Vindelicia, were Gothic, 
not Celtic: as isthe common German term, brig, or 
berg, ‘atown.. Strabo and Stephanus Byzantinus 
tell, that briga or bria fionified a town in the 
Thracic, Getic, or Gothic language. (See Part IV. 
ch. 1.) 

No ancient authority can be brought againit 
the above theory. Cefar and Tacitus rather con- 
Fem it. Cefar mentions that many nations be- 
yond the Thames joined with Caffivellaunus, leader 
of the fouthern tribes, to oppofe him. The Cim- 
bri would rather have withed the deftruction of the 
Beloz, their wort enemies, who had feized their 

offefions. J muft not leave the Belge without 
hinting, that, as Pliny places a people called Bri- 
tanni® in Belgic Gaul, it is highly probable thefe 


h Harduin fays, that all MSS. bear Britaani?, Their fitna- 
tion was avout Abbeville in Picardy ; and Sanfon has written 
a book upon them, followed by Carte. Borh chele writers 
rifibiy ule a paflage. which Strabo gives a8 a {pecimen of an- 
chnt fgnerance, as 3 picce of ANCIENL fufir sation, namely, that 
Eritain was thought a city of Gaul. See strabo TV. Mr. 
Whitaker as oddly confounds thete with the people of Bre- 
tagne, who are as diftent 2s the weil is from the eaft. The 
pai: ge of Sulpiciis Severus is Interposatec, as noted m the 
edition of Vorfi-us and Le Clerc. Sidonius Apol.mans, 
about 480, is the firk peabanthority for Britons 1A Bretagne, 
luner dgocramt. abel there 19 & curicus epitls of His to Rice 
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Britanni were of the firft Belge who paffed into this 
iland, and gave a general name to the whole, tho 
they themfeives afterward {plit into different na- 
tions. ‘The firft name of Britain, was Albion, as 
it long continued to be called. The name Britain 
mut to all appearance be fought for in the Belgi¢, 
the Gothic, tongue. 

Upon the whole, the Cumri were’ apparently 
confined to the weft of Britain, and that part be> 
tween the Walls. The fouth and eaft were held: 
by Belge, and perhaps other Germans, long be- 
fore Cefar’s time. Nay, even in the parts ftill in- 
habited by Celts, the Germans had, no doubr, 
many fettlements; as the European fetrlers in 
America have not oaly large traéts wholly peopled 
by themfelves, but alfo towns and forts among the 
favages. “Phus in Gaul the Veneti, in the weftern 
extremity of Celtica, were Below, as Strabo in- 
forms : and in the extreme weft of Britain, ftood 
Menapia, a town of the very fame name with one 
among the Scythians, or Goths, beyond the Caf- 
plan, as we Icarn from Ptolemy. ‘The conquett 
of Europe by the Goths, on the fall of the Roman 
empire, was the fecond, not the firft, as fhewn in 
the annexed Differtation. At leaft three centuries. 
before Chrift, the Scythians, or Goths, had fub- 
dued, and peopled, Europe, even to it’s furtheft 
extremities, as there fully difplayed. In Britain, 
the Cumraig, or Welch, was called dingua Britan- 
nica, as in Gaul, the Celtic was called Gallica, not 
as being the univerfal tongue, but as the old and 
peculiar {peech of the earlier inhabitants. By Ame- 
rican languages we imply not Spanith or Engtifh, 
but thofe of the ancient natives, 

When the Piks and Irith broke in upon the 
North, the Cimbri, who held thefe parts, were the . 
molt expofed. The Belzz had alfo been fo loft in 
the luxuries of Rome, that they feem to have to- 
tally abandoacd their charater of the bravedt of the 
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Gauls, and could not exit without Roman protec- 
tion, being by lorig habit quite difufed to arms. 
The Jutes,- Saxons, Angli, were really the Gothic 
brethren of the Belge, but finding them fo de- 
fencelefs, ufurped the power. Admitting the 
Belgz only to the offices of cofem and villani, their 
natural enmity to the Cumni, or Celts, induced 
them to give them no quarter, till driven to the 
barren rocks of the weft; after an extermination of 
near a third, and expulfion to France, and Ireland, 
of near another. But the Belew feem to have 
amounted to at leaft three millions; whereas the 
conquerors never appear to have exceeded 
160,000. Hence the Belgic tongue muft in time 
have prevailed, as the Lingua Romana Rujfiica 
in France, Italy, and Spain: and the old langpage 
of England is not Anglo-Saxon, but Anglo-Belgic. 
The numerous coloni, and flaves of the Saxons, 
even down to the Norman invafion', furprife our 
writers, who know the Welch were expelled, but 
forget that fuch a people as the Belge exited. 
No traces of Welch names, &c. being found. 
among the Saxons, thefe numerous Colon: mutt 
ali have been Belgz, who by intermarriages, &c. 
pradually changed their fortunes; fo that, before 
the Norman times, the Saxons and Belge had. 
nearly coalefced into one peonle: tho even then 
Doomfday book fhews, that the Coloni and Villani 
poffeffed the far greater part of the landsin England. 
Moft of the Romans in Britain were ftationed at 
the walls; and they had alfo different colonia! 
towns: but, as we know from Gildas, Beda, 
&c. that they utterly abandoned the iland long 
before the Saxons came, it is no wonder that no 
traces of Romans fhould occur in the Saxon 
Laws, tho fo frequent in the other Gothic Codes. 
The Roman language feems to have been very 


i See Domefday book ; Wilktns’s Leges Saxonice: Brady, 
Carte, and Hume, their abridger; Sinart on the Englitt 
Conitiiution. Zc. &c, 
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litrle ufed by either Belgians, or Welch. The 
Old Saxon, and the Welch, have not many 
Latin words. Tacitus, in. Agricola, tells us indeed, 
that the fli principum of Britain ufed the Latin : 
and it feems to have been ever confined to , 
the upper ranks; for all Roman Britain did not 
produce one Latin author, tho Spajn and Gaul did. 
many; as Mela, Lucan, Seneca, Maral, Sido- 
nius, Aufonius, and others. 
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CHAPTER IL 


The Tribes between the Tweed and Forth, Solway 
and Clyde, 


Hf" tribes poffeffing that part. of Scotland. 

which lyes fouth of the Clyde and Forth, 
were Four in number, namely, the Selgove, No- 
vente, Damnit, and Qtadeni. So they ftood ir 
I’tolemy’s time, who wrote about 150 years after 
our 2r2. 

That thefe tribes were all Cimbric, or Welch, is 
clear from Gildas, Beda, and others; and from the 
remains of them in the kiugdom of Strat-Clyde. 
The Britozs of Gildas and Beda, as all know, 
are the Welch, the people whom Czfar thought 
born in the iland, as the Romans and Saxons 
knew nothing of the real aborigines, the Gael, 
who had all been driven to Ireland by the Welch 
long before the arrival of the former. Now Gildas 
and Bedamark the Forth and Clydc, asine old boun- 
daries between the Celedonians or Piks, and the 
Gritons. They are indeed miflaken if they meaned 
that thete rivers were the boundaries, when Agricola 
difcovered Caledonia to the Romans. For at that 
time, and ull.the province of Vefpafiana was 
abandoned by the Romans, the river Tay, on the - 
euft; the many lakes Vay, Erne, Veol, Ketterin, 
Lomond, in the midale; and Loch Fyn, an arm. 
of the fea, on the welt ; formed the boundary: be- 
tween the Caledonians or Piks, and Cumraig Bri- 
tons. ‘Tacitus mentions, that Agricola waited the 
country upto Tay, three years before he marched 
aoainit the Caledonians; anc after his victory over 
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Galgacus returned to the country of the Horefti, in 
Fifefhire, who are not mentioned as Caledonians. 
Proleiny alfo mentions the Lelamonius Sinus, or 
Loch Fyn, as the fouthern boundary of the Cale- 
donians. But more of this prefently, in {peaking 
of the Damn. After the province Vefpafiana was 
abandoned, in the fecond century, tlie Caledonians 
or Piks, feized all the country down to the wall of 
Antoninus, or Clyde and Forth; whence Gildas 

and Beda regard thefe rivers as the boundary. 
Ptolemy’s geography*cf Scotland is peculiarly 
embarrafled ; and, by his bending that country 
to the eait, his whole longitudes and laticudes be- 
come falfe of courfe. Richard of Cirencefter pre- 
ferves the real poftion of the country; but what 
dependence, in fuch matters, can be’ had upon a 
writer cf the Fourteenth century ? He differs from 
Ptolemy in many effential peints, -concerning 
England and Ireland, as well as Scotland: and, 
wherever he does fo, muft by every rule of hiftoric 
authority be prefumed in the wrong, for to fet his 
authority againft that or Ptolemy would be the 
height of avfurdtty. Ali we can do therefore is, 

to adiuit Proiemy’s account as well as poffible. 
Richard places a fifth tribe, the Gadeni, on the 
fouth of the Forth ; whereas Ptolemy puts them 
on the north of Clyde, in prefent Dunbarronfhire. 
It is fufhcient to fay, that Ptolemy muft be right, 
and Richard muft be wrong ; for the later com- 
pared with the former is no authority at all. Pto- 
lemy’s text exprefily bears, that the Gadeni lay to 
the north of the Damnit, Tadrves b3 AOATIAGITEDCL § 
whereas Richard places them on the fouth-ealt of 
the Damnu. Ptolemy fuppofes the north, to be 
the eaft of Scotland; and, of courfe, his xorsb 3s 
the weft, not the eaft, as Richard infers. By 
Prtolemy’s longitudes and latitudes, and the maps 
drawn in confequence of his defcription, the Gadeni 
“are on the eaft, that is, the north inreality, of the. 
é* «#4 Lr “he eee 
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Kawree eigen, or Firth of Clyde. Richard makes 
Curia the town of the Gadent, whereas Ptolemy 
gives it to the Otadeni; and 1 fufpect Richard has 
been mifled by a hafty perufal of Ptolemy’s text, 
which nuns in this order, 

‘ The Gadeni are more northward: the 
Otaden! more fouth ; among whom are 
thefe towns, 

Cura, 
Bremenium.’ 

All interpreters agree that thefe two towns belong 
to the Oradent; and not one of them, Curia to the 
Gadeni, and the other Bremenium, to the Ota- 
deni, as Richard underftands. From both Pro- 
lemy and Richard, it 1s clear, that Curia lay far 
fouth of Forth; and could never belong to the 
Gadem, whom Ptolemy places north of Clyde. 
The pofition of all the other tribes laid down by 
Ptolemy agrees with Richard, if you only turn up 
Prolemy’s' map, fo as to make his eaft the north. 
One caufe of Richard’s error was his taking Curia 
for a:town of the Gadeni, as juit mentioned. 
Another 1s, that he puts the Atcacotti too far fouth- 
eaft, in place of Ptolemy’s Gadeni, while the Atta- 
cotti were not in Caledonia till 258, as after fhewn, 
when they came from Ireland; and are unknown 
in Roman hiftory tll the fourth century. Hence 
Richard, having no room for the Gadeni in their 
real {tation, was forced to imagine another place 
for them. Whereas, if we fuppofe Richard right 
in placing the Gadent fouth of Forth, a blank will 
be left in Ptolemy between Clota and Lelamo- 
nius, while all the reft of his Caledonia is duly 
filled. No one the leaft verfant in fuch matters, 
can for a moment put Richard’s authority againft 
_ Prolemy’s; but, when fo many other arguments 
‘ faveur Ptolemy, it would be abfurd even to doubt : 
and we may regard it as fixt, that the Gadeni 
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Let us therefore confider the Four Tribes, fouth 
of Forth and Clyde. To begin on the weit fide, 
and from the fouth, firlt were the XEATOYAI, 
Selgove, in Dunfries-thire, part of Kircudbnght, 
&c. In their territories, Ptolemy mentons 
thefé towns Kapewvropryer, Carbantorigum ; Ovgsrov, 
Unellum ; Koodo, Corda ; and Teipovtiv, Trimontiun. 
The firft is thought Kircudbright, the fecond Cat 
Over; the third was the moft northern town of the 
Selgove, but cannot be fixt; the fourth, it is 
thought, lay near Ejildon"Hills, which have three 
remarkable fummits, and where ther are ruins of 
a Roman ftation. Among the Selgove were allo 
the Iroume acyucee, [tuna aftuarium, or Solway Firth ; 
and the rivers Nouws and Ayove, Nevius and Deva, 
or Nith and Dee. 

Next on the weft were the NOYANT ALE, Novanta, 
in Wigton-fhire, and the fouth of Airthire; who 
had two towns AovuomiGie, Leucopibia, apd Perryo- 
vioy, Retigonium. ‘The former certainly Whithern, 
as Richard rightly fays, Candida Cafa. ‘The 
fecond apparently Stranrawer. The Novantz alfo 
had on the fouth the [eve sigyuerg, Jena efuarium, 
now Wigton bay ; and Avacovaty vag TRUTH AGEs Abra- 
vannus fluvius, or more properly Sinus, as Richard, 
now Glenluce bay. On the weit the Novevtay 
KXepcovycos, Novantunt Cher fonefus, now the Rinns of 
Galloway; the Pepiyonos Koares, Rerigonius sinus, 
now Loch Ryan. As the town Retigonium ftood 
on this bay, and gave it name, either the bay or 
town is erroneoufly called; and Richard terms the 
rown Rerigonium, rightly as would feem. The 
Novante had alfo the Ovsdoyape Korres, Vidogara 
Sinus, believed to be Air Bay. 

The AAMNIOI, Damni, were next onthe north | 
of thetwo former. This nation was by farthe moft 
important of the four; and pofleffed the north of | 
prefent Airfhire, Renfrew, Lanark, Linhthgow, 
and Stirling, fhires. They were the frontier na- 
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tion of Cumraig Britons ; and on the north of them 
were the Caledonians or Piks. The wall of An- 
toninus, as is clear from Ptolemy and Richard, 
ran'thro the territories of the Damnu: and the 
later fays, that the Damnil in confequence loft all 
their territory on the north of that wall, which was 
feized by the Caledonians. The Damnn, by 
Prolemy’saccount, had noJetsthan fix towns; Koad. 
viz, Colanias Ovevdovepe, Vanduara; Kooict, Coria s 
Aarau, Alauna ; Acosy, Lindum , Ovicropioe, Vidtorta, 
Richard gives the three lst towns to the Horefti; 
but adds, that before the wall of Antonine was 
built, the Horefti were eiteemed part of the Dam- 
ni. In fact the Horefli of Tacitus are unknown 
to Ftolemy, “who marks their towns as of the 
‘Damnii; and it is apnarent, that the Caledonians 
were not-poflefled of Fifefhire, or the land of the 
Horefh, tll after the province of Vefpafiana was 
abandoned. Tacitus mentions, that Agricola 
wafted the country up to Lay, three years before 
he went againft the Calcdonians; and that after 
conquering Galgacus, and his Caledonians,” he 
-awent back to the lands.of the Horefti, and xt ap- 
pears that the Horefti were not Caledonians. By 
‘Prolemy’s defeription, the Calecdonians began on 
the fouth, at the Sinus Lelamonius, or Loch Fyn. 
Of the above towns Colania ts thought Lanerk ; 
Vanduara, Paifley; Coria, Borthwick Cattle ; 
Alauna, Kier near Stirling; DLindum, Arcoch ; 
VWidtoria, Perth, or, according to others, Dalgin 
Rofs. The Kawa usyveicg, Clta afuarium, or 
firth of Clyde, was in the territory of ¢ Damnit. 

The OQ TAAHNOI, Otadeni, were inthe Lothians, 
Berwickfhire, Peebles, and Northumberland. They 
had two towns, Kovse, Curia; and Beewenov, Breme- 
ium; both, as appears from Ptolemy and Richard, 
fouth of Tweed, the former fomewhere m Rox- 
buarchthire; the later is thought Rochefter in Nor- 
thumberland. I+ is furprizine that there were no 
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towns in the Lothians and Berwickfhire, now the 
moft fertile patts of Scotland. Among the Ora- 
deni were the Bodsaa sueyve Boderia eftuarium, or 
firth of Forth, and river AAavros, A/aunus, or Alne 
in Northumberland. - | 
Of thefe tribes it is moft likely that thofe on the 
fouth and eaft, the Seleove and Orsdeni, were a 
continuation of thofe Cimbric nations which held 
all the north of prefent England. Thofe on the 
weft, or tne Damnu and Novanta, we may well 
fitppole, were a part of the old Cimbric inhabitants 
of the whole of Scotland; and who came into thefe 
parts, after their expulfion by the Piks, about 
200 years before Chrit, either finding the country 
vacant, or pofleffed by Gael, whom they expelle 
or being allowed thefe provinces by their brethren 
in the fouth. The Damnit were perhaps the Tuath 
de Dannan, of the Irtfh Annais, who paffed from 
Scotland intoIreland. The Novant feein merely 
a part of the Daimnii, as the Trinobantes were of 
the Belg, and the Dumnonu of the Siurese 
The name Novante, if we for once believe the 
Celtic etymologifts, means New-comers, or Stran- 
gers; and we may reafonably fuppofe it given to 
_thofe Cumriof North Britain who firft carnie dowh 
upon their brethren, the old pofleffors, and. of 
courfe went furtheft to the fouth. | 
Richard places a tribe called Damnit Albani, a 
people, he fays, little known, and furrounded with 
lakes and mountains, in that partef Scotland, which 
lves between Loch Tav, and Loch Lomond; in 
which indecd there are vaft mountains, and about 
ieven contiderable lakes; Dochart, Erne, Veol, Lub- 
nich, Kettertn, Archy, Venachar. -It deferves 
great attention, that thefe Damnit Albani, and 
their neighbours, the Atfacciti, are the only na- 
tions to be found in old Scotland which occur in 
Richard, and not in Ptolemy. This feads us to 
conclusie with certainty, thar ncither of thefe nations 
C «4 were 
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were in Scotland, in Prolemy’s time. The Atta- 
cotti, as fhall be after fhewn, were the Dalreudini,~ 
or -firft Irifh fettlers, mentioned by Beda, who 
were really the firft Inifhh Scots, who ever fettled 
there, and who were thence called by the Britons 
Atta-Cotti, or Hither-Scots, to diftinguifh them 
from the Scots of Ireland. ‘The firft fettlement of 
the Attacottt, or Dalreudini in Scotland, hap- 
ened about the year 258; and, as the Damnit 
Albani, and they, are the only nations in all Scot- 
land mentioned by Richard, but unknown to 
Prolemy, it is moft reafonable to infer, that thefe 
Damnit Albani were a part of the Tuath dé Dannan, © 
which returned from Ireland, with the Attacottl, 
and were called Albani, or Mountaineers, to dif- 
tinguifh them from the other Damnii. “At the fame 
time, if any one chufes rather to believe that thefe 
Damnit had, in their country fo inaccefible, be- 
caufe of mountains and Jakes, as Richard fays, de- 
fended themfelyes again{t the Piks, to a late 
period, there is little objection, fave that this idea 
is not fo probable as the former. 
- The Selgove feem to have acknowleged the 
{uperiority of the Brigantes, for in Annandale was 
found a ftarue infcribed to the Goddefs Brigantia, 
as an infcription to her was found: near Chefter, 
another in Yorkfhire ; but war, or other accidents, 
may have tranfported thefe articles from one coun- 
try to another. Tacitus informs us, in Agricola, 
that the Brigantes were the moft numerous nation 
in Britain. That is, the Brigantes proper, with 
the many Celtictribes fubje& to them. The Ro- 
mans were alfo chiefly flationed in their country, 
along the wall of Hadrian. No wonder, then, 
that they were more known to the Romans than 
_ any people in Britain. Tacitus informs us, that it 
was in the time of Vefpafian, that Petilius Cerialis 
fubdued moft of the Brigantes. Seneca in flattery | 
afcribes the conqueft of the Brigantes to Claudius, 
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tho the lieutenants. of that prince only attacked 
“the Brigantes, but did not fubdue them. | 


[lle Britannos, | Scuta Brigantes © Nova Romana 
Ultra vagi Dare Romuleis Jura fecuris 
Littora ponti, | Collacatenjs 11. ‘Premere Oceanum. 
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The Scuta Brigantes has puzzled the critics; and 
fome abfurdly propofe to read Scofo*. Juvenal, 
Sat. XIV. v. 197. mentions the caftella Brigantum. 
Thefe four tribes in the South of Scotland, the 
Selgove, Novanta, Danmii, and Otadeni, feem all 
to have yielded to the Romans foon after Cerialis 
conquered the Brigantes ; or, at any rate, in the 
firtt or fecond year of Agricola’s command, for 
we find no mention of any battle fought with either 
of them, and Agricola began his northern progrefs 
in the third year of his command, by piercing: to 
the Tay; as in the fourth he fortified the {pace 
between Clyde and Forth, and placed forces in 
that part of Scotland which is oppofite to Ireland. 
If i miftake not, Tacitus has abridged the,fame of 
Cereslis, thinking thereby to enhance that of 
Agricola, for he feems to have completely fub-. 
dued the Brigantes. | 
After the wall of Hadrian was built, about 121, 
and that of Antoninus, about 140, the new name 
of Maar begins to arife for the nations be- 
tween thefe walls. Etymology, when applied to 
names, which may have that origin among ten 
thoufand which is leaft fufpeéted by us, becomes 
{heer frenzy : that given of Meate ts plaufible, 
as all thefe Celtic dreamers take care to make‘their 
etymologies, knowing that, the moré foolifh a pur- 


2 The paflage ftrikes at firft as meaning ‘ with blue fhields.” 
By poetic licence the finguiar may be ufed for the plural, and 
“eo it fhould be cavuiea euro. Dut by the fame licence the 
paffage may remain: Virgil has ceera Gratus, for quod ad 
catera . {0 ceeruleas feuta, crerulces quec ad feuta: 1o alia rd genus, 
and other phrates. It is a common Hellenifm ; Euges r’ 
gvroud, MG THY ToT erates where KT e 1S underftood: See Gram- ; 
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fjsit is, it has the more need of a cloke.of feeming 
decency to cover’ it. They fay that in thge 
Celtic this word means Midlanders, a name 
which might naturally {pring from the fitua- 
tion of the people between the walls, and be-- 
cween Roman Britain on one fide, and Caledonia 
on the orher. | 

Ptolemy in 150 knew nothing of this new name: 
and Paufanias, who wrote about the fame time, 
feems, tn totalignoranceof Britain, tocallthe Meate 
Brgantes. In the beginfing of the reign of Mar- 
cus Antonmus, or about the year 164, there were 

.commiotions in Britain, which Calphurntus Agri- 
— cola was fent to quell ; as we learn from Capito- 
hinus, inhis Life of Marcus. It feems probable, that 
Calphurnius had no fuccefs: and that it was at 
this time that Vefpafiana was left, if not the qther 
rovince, north of Hadrian’s wall, For no in- 
_ fcriptions but of the reign of Pius have been 
found at his wall; and foon after this, we 
find the tribes between the walls had- thrown 
off the Roman yoke, and bore the indepen- 
dent name of Maate. Dio, in narrating the 
reign of Commodus, fhews that, about the year 
183, both the Caledonians and Meate had 
broken in upon the empire; and, after harrafling 
the provinces, killed a Roman general who op- 
pofedthem. And that, tho repulfed by the general 
Marcellus, they continued in arms, till Severus the 
emperor came himielf in 207 againftthem. 

In relating the expedition of Severus, Dio men- 
tions the Mzate: and defcribes them and the 
Caledonians as the only nations in Britain not 
fubjectto Rome. The former acted under the pro- 
tection of the late?. Severus over-ran both the 
Mieate and Caledonians, tho with the almoft incre- 
cible lofs of 50,000 men?®: a lofs which no Roma: 


» Dio hb. 76. but Dio is a falfe and ignorant author. 
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army ever fuftained in any other expedition, Yet 
as he hardly returned to York, when the Cale- 
onians urft, as Dio fays, and then the Meata, 
were againin arms. Invincible nations, will fome 
fay, and worthy to contepd with Rome! But a 
more fober reader will rather with that, for the 
lafting advantage of Scotland, every part-of 1 had 
received, along with the yoke, the cultivation of 
Rome. | oe ST, 
Severus dying at York in 211, his fon Caracalla: 
made a diferaceful peace with the Caledonians and 
Meatxe. ‘* From that time forward,” fays Innes, 
‘¢ it appears the Caledonians poffeffed themfelves 
of a part of the lands of the Mezatz, or, rather 
united to the Mzate, fhared in their poflefhons, 
to the fouth of the firths, tall Theodofius  re- 
duced that country into a province about 370.” 
I with this accurate writer had mentioned his au- 
thority for this idea; for my part, i knowof none: 
but this muft be examined when we come to {peak 
of the extent of the Pikifh dominions. | 
Certain it is, that we find no mention of the 
Maeate after this peace of Caracalla; hardly any 
thing being to be found concerning Britain, till 
360, when we find the Piks acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Scots or Irifh. About the year 
290, Caraufius, and after him Conftantius Chlc- 
rus, are {aid to have carried on war in the 
north of Britain. For the former we have no > 
better authority than Nennius: but the later 
might be fhewn from the Panegyrics, ‘The Bri- 
tons fubdued by Conftantius were in all ap- 
earance the Mwate; and being neareft the 
Roman provinces, they muft have borne the 
whole brunt of war; and appear, by this con- 
fAict, and irregular incurfions of the Romans in- 
to their country, to have been extremely di-. 
minifhed, and confined to the north parts along 
the friths, The-Piks upon this had recourie. 


tQ 
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to the alliance of the Old Scots of Ireland; and 
the Maate feem to have had no further co 
cern in their expeditions, than by allowing them 
to pafs their grounds into the Roman terri- 
tory. About 370, Theodofius erecting the coun- 
try of the Mezate into the province of Valen- 
tia, the remains of thefe people foon became as 
peaceable as the fouthern Britons. 


CHAPTER 
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The Wallte 


NNES, in his laudable Critical Effay on the 
Ancient Inhabitants. of North Bricain, has 
given an accurate account of the Roman Walls in 
Britain; and i fhall in this lift do little more than 
follow him. Thefe walls were in two diftant 
places; namely, between the Clyde and Forth, 
and between the Solway and Tine. The laft pro- 
perly belongs to England; but, as there is a necef- 
fary connection between them, both fhall be con- 
fidered together in chronological order. 

1. Agricola, as Tacitus informs in his life, 
‘raifed a line of forts between the firths of Clyde 
and of Forth, Gitta and Bodotria. So that fummates 
velut in aliam infulam hoftibus, * the enemies being 
removed as into another ifland’,’ the whole of Bri- 
tain fouth of thefe firths fhould be regarded as a 
quiet province. This wasin the year 81. 

2. That frontier was quickly. loft, and Hadrian 
thought proper, in the year fat, to build a wall 
between Solway and Tine, thus retiring eighty 
miles. That Hadrian’s wail ftood here 1s clear 
from Spartian, who fays it was eighty miles long, 
whereas the {pace between Clyde and Forth ex- 
ceeds not thirty. Nor has the fituation of this 


2 We are not hereby to wunderftand that this line of 
forts formed the frontier between the southern Britons and 
Caledonians ; for the later held only down to Tay’ and 
Loch Fyn, as above fhewn. If Richard may be trufted, Agri- 
cola built Victoria on the Tay: ard the {pace between the 
line of Forts and the Caledonians was furely, at any rate, an 
advanced frontier. onarded hy flatione of Hohr troore ae. 
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wall been queftioned ; as infcriptions put it beyond 
a doubt. ; 

3. AntToNINUS Pius recovered the firft barrier 
by the great fuccefs of Lollius Urbicus his general ; 
_and a wall was built on the line of Agricola’s forts, 
between the Clyde and Forth. This wall of Antoni- 
nus, built about the year 140, was foon abandoned, 
for, as Horfley obferves, not an infcription has 
ever been found near it but what refers to Antoni- 
nus Pius and his rcign. , 

4. In2to Severus again withdrew the boundary, 

and built a new wall Getween Solway and Tine. 
For that this was the place of his wall appears 
from the hittorians, as Innes fhews. Buchanan, 
and otucrs, aye therefore miftaken in placing it 
between ‘Clyde and Fouth, - 
+ § dn 367, the emperor Valentinian I. fent 
ever Theodofus his general (father of Theo- 
donus I.) to Gritain, againit the Piks and Scots ; 
who not oniy repelled them, but feized on the 
lands between the walls, and erected them into a 
province by the name of Valentia. He ftrongly 
fortified it’s northern border, between Clyde and 
Forth; and, as Richard favs, built Theodofia, or 
Dunbarton, as a ftronge hold and frontier town. 
Hence this was confidered by Beda, and others, as 
the grand limit between the Britons and Piks. 

6. Stilicho, as Claucian informs, added fortifica- 
‘tions to this barrier, about 398. 

7. The Romans having abandoned Britain about 
the year 409, the Britons, about azz, requetted 
their affiftance againil the Piks and Scots. They 
arrived, and repelled the enemy ; and caufed the 
Britons to build a turf wall on the march, between 
Clyde and Forth, as the former had been thrown 
down. Reda, dd. I. c. 12. gives a diftind ac- 
count of this wali, which reached from Alcluyd, 
or Dunbarton, to a place about two miles weft of 
Abercorn, called, as Beda fays, Peanvahel in the 
Pikith tongue, Pencltun in Saxon. Nennius 
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fays, it was called Pengaaul (in Britith), Cenail in 
Scotifh, or Irifh, Peneltun in Englith : this place 
where the wall ends, is now, as Gordon fays, called 
Cair-in, and is juft two miles weft of Abercorn. 
But Gordon confounds the wall of Antoninus with 
this wall. | : 

8. Vhe lait, and moft important, wall eve? 
built in Britain, according to Beda’s account, was 
that railed by the Romans, who again under the — 
command of GaLtio came to affift the Britons 
again{t their cold enemjes, the Piks ahd Scots, 
about the year 426. This was of folid ftone, and 
built between the Solway and Tine, as Beda fays; 
who adds that it ran hard by Haguftaldum, or 
Hexham, in Northumberland. Gildas” fays of 
this wall, that it pafled a mari ufgue ad mare, inter 
urbes que ibidem forte ob metum hoftium collocata fue~ 
runt, * trom fea to fea among the towns which had 
been erected there, for fear of the enemy.’ -Thefe 
towns were the Roman ftations on the fouthern 
wall. ) oo , : 

Thus, of thefe walls, Five were on the Northerr 
frontier, or between the Clyde and Forth in Scor- 

land: and Tres were in England, between Sol- 
way and Tine. — 

Thete ‘Three Southern Walls were raifed bv 
Hadrian, Severus, and Gallio: the firftt as would 
feem of turf; for Capicolinus, mentioning the wall 


> Cap. 14. murum (non ut alterum) suMPTU PUBLICO 
PRIVATOQUE, adjunctis fecum miferabHibus indigenis, folite 
{truttura more, tramite a mari, &c. ‘This paflage, like alt 
the dark Celtic work of Gildas, is confufed and obfcure: 
non ut aiterum relers to the turf wail, cap. 12. folite, ifufpect, 

fhouid be oligo. Beda ules the words of Gildas, a mariad mare 
recto tramite inter urbes, &c. and adds FIRMO DE-LAPIDE. 
Gildas deicribing the turf wall, 421, c. 12. fays, it was erected 
trans infulam ; ond Keith, in the preface to his Scotith Bifhops, 
foolifhly infers thence, that Caledonia waa confidered ag ano- 
ther land; forgetting that trans implies acrafi, ag well as be- 
yond, Our antiquills ought to be advifed, not to apply claffic 
interpretation to writers not clafic; butte fludy the media et 
infima Latinitass : of 
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Of Pins, lays, alto muro cefpititio; < another turf 
wall,’ which implies’ the former, or that of 
Hadrian, to have been alfo of turf. Thefe turf 
'” “walls had foundations, and towers of ftone; and , 
large ditches. The wall of Severus was thought 
_ "to be of ftone, as Aurelius Victor puts it as a 
greater work than all his conquefts; which would 
have been ridiculous, if he. only repaired the turf 
wall of Hadrian. If fo, Galliofeems only to have 
repaired the wall of Severus. But of this after. 

_ The Five Northern Walls begin with Agricola’s 
line of forts, then the turf wall of Antoninus ; next 
that of Theodofius, which feems but a reparation ; 
the additional forts of Stilicho; and the turf wall 
of the Britons. .There never wasia {tone wall here ; 
and that afcribed. to Severus feems the only ftone 

WAU CROC (ORt Saye 

~ ‘The wall of Severus is a fingular monument ; 
for, tho he had penetrated to the very extremity. of 
'~ Caledonia, yet he was contented to refign a large 
tract of country; while there feems no reafon — 
—againft’his building the wall at the Northern fron- 
tier. The glory of building along wall certainly 
was not equal to the fhame of refigning a territory ; 
fo that vanity could not be his inducement. Yet 
his hifterians fay he acquired territory. A palpa~ 
‘ble contradiction ! lf any writer were to deny that 
‘Severus built any wall, it would be difficult to an- 
fwer him; for certain it is, that both Herodian 
‘and Dio, who wrote fo near his time, are utterly 
filent about this glory of his teign. Spartian,'a 
weak writer in the time of Diocletian, near a cen- 
tury after Severus, is the firft who mentions it; 
and what the ftate of hiftoric knowlege then: was 
_ may be judged from the beginning of the life of 
Probus, by Vopifcus, in the fame Colleétion *. 

» Vopifcus isthe beft of thefe authors, and-lived un- 

der Diocletian; and he fays that, for want of writers, 
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the - actions ~~ mentory ‘ - Probiis had almost 
perifhed |) That is in a fpace of swelve or fourteen 
ears? 
: Yet it musi be confidered, that the rat be- 
tween the walls might’ be regarded. itfelf as a 
real advanced frontier, to be. inhabited by his 
fubjects, at their rifk, but upon no account to be 
entered by the enemy. Thefe Roman Wallsifeem 
‘by nommeahs to have been the direét..and abfohite . 
frontiers, but only protections for the Wiss 
and peaceful fubjects. Beyond them were appa- — 
rently exploratory camps,. and ftations; and large 
bodies of men, who lived by hunting and fithing, 
and had no property to raife their fears. If we 
‘truft Richard, there was a whole province, Vel-, 
pafiana, beyond the wall of Antoninus. . Horfley 
obferves, from infcriptions, &c. that the Romans, 
‘even in the time ol Severus, poflefied grounds 
north of his wall. According ‘to all appearance 
therefore, tho Severus might build this wall, yet 
he regarded that of Antoninus as the actual 
dire&t frontier. He might build his wall, to pro- 
tect the cultivated lands.; ; leaving his foldiecs., and — 
fome roving Britons, to guard themfelves, without 
the wall, or within it, at pleafure. - Caracalla was 
forced after. his father’s death, in 211, to make a. 
difgraceful peace with the Caledonians; and: to 
give up part of what his fatherhad gained *. : 
The Northern frontier was never held for any 
time. The forts of Agricola were abandoned in 2 
fhortfpace. Hadrian, in 121, built the South wall. 
Antoninus, after the ‘Piks had been driven back, 









© Mr. Gordon, in his Itinerarium Septentrionale, takes the 

Catrail, running ‘from Melrofe, fouthweit, for the boundary 
fixt by Caracalla; but it is neceflary to ‘inform the reader, 
that Gordon unhappily took a way for awall. See Remarks » 
on the Catrail, in the Reiguie Galeane. General Roy, who 
has examined ‘the Roman antiquities in Scotland with great’ 
. care, foupd no wall where Gordon marks; but a militar 
road, See his Defcription of Roman Antiquities in Scotland, 

with fing drawings, MS. in the Royal Library, 2 vols. folio. 
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built the North wall, about‘r40, which feems to 
have remained the‘barrier only for about the re- 
maining {pace of his reign, or 21 years, for. no 
later infcriptions have been found. In 211 Cara- 
calla withdrew the frontier. In 367 it was firtt 
placed for any time at the, Northern wall, and 
continued till 426, when it was again drawn 
South. | 

Theodofius, in 367, may be regarded as the 
chief acquirer of the territory between. the walls; 
and he ereéted it into a province, -which was held 
till the Romans finally abandoned Britain. After. 
the Chriftian religion was embraced by Conttan- 
tine, few or no Roman infcriptions are to be found, 
as may be feen in Gruter. It is therefore no 
wonder that no infcriptions of, or after, the time 
of Theodofius fhould be found in the north fron- 
tier: nor of, or after, that of Gallio in the fouth. 

Mr. Whitaker has fhewn that the Roman walls 
were by no means the pofitive boundaries of the 
Roman domain, in Britain. But his arguments 
are a little confufed, for no one ever doubted, that 
Valentia was held by the Romans till their final 
departure. The point was te fhew, that the 
Romans had ftations and fettlements beyond what 
was regarded as the barrier; as beyond the wall 
of Antoninus, during the reign of Antoninus, and 
beyond that of Hadrian in his reign. Horfley 
has fhewn in particular, that Netherby, to the 
north of Hadrian’s wall, was a Roman ftation, in 
the retgnof thatemperor. If we believe Richard, 
the Province Vefpafiana exifted beyond the wall 
of Antoninus: but few Roman infcriptions have 
been found to the north of this wall, Arthur's 
Oven, a Roman work, flood to the north of it. 
But this muft be examined when we come to ipeak 
of the province Velpafiana. We know not what 
force was ftationed at the wall of Antoninus in his 
time. Nay, what is molt puzzling, tho we 
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province of Valentia, and he and Stilicho fortified 
it’s northern frontier, the chief Roman force fhould 
have been maintained at this frontier; yet from 
the -Notitia and Itineraries, if we truft modern 
interpretation, it appears that the whole Roman 
troops were {till ftauoned at the wall of Severus. 
Lhe reafons.of antiquaries are often fantaftic ; and 
it may be ftrongly fufpected that the ftations mens 
tioned inthe Notitia, as per /ineam valli, were along 
the Northern frontier, and the coaft oppofite to 
Jreland. Certain it is, that the Val/lum of Richard 
and the Itinerary, afcribed to an Antoninus, but 
written in the fourth or fifth century, is the 
Northern frontier; not the Southern, which was 
called Marus, as ‘Ad Murum, or Newcaftle, &c.. 
and it is moft reafonable to fuppofe, that, in the 
Notitia, Vallum has the fame acceptation. — 

If the reader will carefully examine thofe who 
have placed thefe ftations at the wall of Severus, 
he will find that they have not even a fhadow of. 
foundation. Horfley and Warburton® have faid 
all that can be flated on this fubject ; and they 
feem to have taken the matter for granted. ‘The. 
fole coincidences (for they cannot be called argu- 
ments) which they produce, are, that by beginning 
the {tations inthe Notitia at the eaft end of the Wall, 
they find infcriptions by two troops, the Cobors 
Prima Tangrerum, and the Prima Alia Dacorum, 
at places which, by their account, anfwer to 
Borcovicum and Ambcglanna, where thefe troops 
are placed inthe Netitia. But unhappily this ar- 
gument will weigh nothing, when we refleét that 
thefe very infcriptions are dedicative of altars to 
Jupiter, and other gods; and by the form of the 
ietters, and other marks, feemas early as Hadrian’s _ 
reign, At any rate, they muft have preceded the 


¢ Mr. Warbnrton (notthe bifhop) in his Vallum Romanum. 
or Picts Wall, London, 1753, 4to. The title is improper, 
for the Wall of Antonius was {pecially called Valem; that 
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Notitia ‘by imo than- a OENTUCY 5 for after Con- 
ftantine I. the whole armies of Rome were Chrif- 
tian, as appears from the /abarum on meda!s, and 
many other tokens; and no altars to heathen .gods 
could be erected. So that thefe coincidences are 
matters of chance, not of: argument; tho indeed 
it be much to be fufpected that the infcriptions 
led to the idea of fixing the troops at the ftations. 
And it muft be added, that an infcription by one 
of thefe troops was found at the other end of the 
wall; far. which Horfkey accounts, by faying it 
was firft ftationed there, and after moved. [n- 
{criptions, by no lefs than three of the cohorts 
mentioned in the Notitia, have unluckily been 
alfo found along the wall of Scotland; namely 
_ the Prima Batavorum, the Prima Hifpanorum, and 
the Prima Tungrorum. 

Arguments there alfo dre for the ftations in the 
Notitia not being at the Southern Frontier, For 1. 
Not one name of a ftation in the Notitia in the 
leaft coincides with the modern ones in Northum- 
land. 2. Not che infcription can be found which 
mentions the name of a fingle ftation. 3. Lugu- 
vallium, the greateft {lation on the Southern Fron- 
tier, is netto be found in the Notitia; and Horf- 
ley, &c. are obliged to fuppofe it alone deferted ! 
4. Pons Ai never was a name for Newcaftle, 
which tn all the Itineraries is called Ad Muruiy. 
’ Thefe arguments are fufficient to thew that there js 
no foundation for placing thefe ftations at the 
Southern frontier; and thetwo laft feem to evince 
that they could not be there. 

Other arguments might alfo be brought for 
thefe Stations of the Notitia being along the 
Northern Frontier; for the Province of Valentia 
was founded in 3673 and it appears from Beda 
and others, that it was kept till the Romans left 
Britain about 409, and fome years after: it is rea- 
fonable to infer, that the fortified frontier, or Val- 
lum, when the Notitia was compiled, was to the 
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north of this province. It is not to be fuppofed 
that a fingic trace, or infcription of thefetroops, can, 
be found, for hardly an infcription appears after 
Conttantine I. thro the whole Roman empire. 
Befide, they only continued forty years; whereas, 
had they remaimed at che fouthern, frontier for 
three centuries, as fuppofed, it might be expected 
that the name of fome one ftation, in the Notitia, 
might have found it’s way into an infcription, er 
the Itineraries ; but this is not the cafe. On the 
whole, the pom: with regard to thefe flations of the 
Noritia ftands thus: 1. Antiquaries have taken — 
it into their heads, that they were at the Southern 
Wall; but this is no argument. 2. As they 
manage the matter, two infcriptions have been 
found, which coincide as above ftated; but they 
are obliged to pafs one which is fully againft them: 
and three inicriptions of the fame troops have been 
found in Scotland, which more than balance the 
others. 3. there are pofitive and direct argu- 
ments, that the Yallum of the Notitia is not the 
Southern barrier, for No Liuvguvallium, tho the 
moft noted {tation on that barrier, is mentioned in 
the Notitia, and No dd Muium, or Newcaftle. 
And there is no argument whatever againft it’s 
being. the Northern: for Theodofia, or Dunbar- 
ton, 1s beyend the end of the wall which is at 
Dunglas: and the flations, if in Seotland, mutt 
have run fouth of the two firths of Clyde’ and 
Ferth. 

fc is a pitv this point is rather uncertain, for if 
the ftations were. really on the Northern barrier, as 
deems moit reafonable to fuppofe, antiquaries 
have hitherto been much miftaken, And if 
they were on the Southern, it would be a 
mo{t curious taét; as it would thew that the 
Romans did not fortify the extremity of their 
real poflefhons, but had aétually a military pro- 
vince beyond the wall at all times; as Vefpa- 
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fiana, beyond the wall of Antoninus ; and Valentia, 
beyond that of Hadrian. | 

Upon the moft mature examination i am fully 
convinced, that Severus built no wall in Britain, 
nor raifed any rampart. Dio and Herodian, who 
lived near his time, both writing under Alexander 
Severus, about twelve years after the death of 
Severus, thothey narrate his life and fmalleft actions 
at great length, are quite filent as to this. Spar- 
tian, who wrote in a moft ignorant age, about a 
hundred years after, is the firft who mentions it; 
and he is followed by Aurelius Victor, and others. 
Al] hiftorians agree that Severus gained territory, 
fo that he could not withdraw the frontier. Tho 
the wall be of folid ftone, and a furprizing monu- 
ment of Roman power, yet is there not the {mal- 
left infcription to be found in honour of Severus ; 
while, inthe Northern turf wall, the infcriptions 
in honour of Antoninus Pius are numerous. 
Only one infcription mentioning Severus has been 
found in Northumberland, or, as is believed, in 
Britain; and it is Ne tog in Horfley, which 
was difcovered at- Hexham, confiderably fouth of 
the wall: andit only refers to building fome fort 
ortemple. Phe infcriptions in the wall, and it’s 
ruins, refer almoft wholly to the Centuries, and 
Cohorts, who built it; and they are fhort as 
CENT. ¥. or the like, andrudely engraved. For 
thefe reafonsi lend full affent to Beda, thar this 
{tone wall was built by Gallio; tho that venerable 
writer be miftaken, in faying that Severus had 
formerly raifed a turf rampart here, following in 
this the errors of Spartian and Victor. As to the 
Welch name of Gual Sever, which, it is faid, they 
give to the wall in the north of England, it is al- 
fo giyén to that between the firths of Scotland ; 
and vulgar appellations are fo vague and foolith, 
that no man of found fenfe can reft even a ftraw 
upon them. J am convinced therefore that there 
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that of Hadrian, of turf and ftone, with double 
ditches before irs and that of Gallio, of folid free 
ftone, near eight feet thick, raifed by the joint 
contributions of the Britons, who facrificed to 
their fears every confideration of expence. They 
foon found that no walls can defend cowardice ; 
and ought to have remembered the Spartan 
apophthegm of Agefilaus, who, being afked where 
were the walls of Sparta, pointed to his foldiers, 
and faid There. _ 

The Northern barrier-more peculiarly con- 
cerns my prefentlabour. Ifthe reader wifhes to 
fee plans and defcriptions at large, he is referred 
to Gordon’s Itinerarium Septentrionale, or Horf- 
ley’s Britannia Romana. It fhall only be here re- 
marked, that it is of turf, upon a ftone founda- 
tion; and is about Four Yards thick. It can be 
traced from Dunglas, near Dunbarton, to Cair- 
iden, two miles eaft. of Kinneil. ‘The infcriptions 
found near it are far fuperior in elegance to thofe. 
found in the Southern frontier. Hiorfley alfo ob- 
ferves, that they much excell the later in two 
other refpects ; becaufe they mention the emperor 
by whofe order the wall was built; and the quan- 
tity done at each part, by each legion, or vexilla- 
tion. The Legions employed weie the XXth 
Valens Vidrix, the Uld Augufla, and the Vith 
Vifirix. Three legions, if complete with the 
auxiliaries of each, &c. would amount to Thirty- 
fix Thoufand men. The infcriptions found along 
the wall of Antoninus were numerous in Horiley’s 
time, or fifty years ago: fince the canal was dug, 
they are much encreafed. The infcriptions found 
in Northumberland equal in number thofe of 
Cumberland, and all the reft of England, put to- 
gether. Thofe found along the wall of Antoninus 
will now equal thofe found in Northumberland, 
or half of thofe found in all England. Had 
Severus, whofe medals are fo fine and various, 
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called Pompey’s, at Alexandria, was erected by 
one city, had he built this wall, every part of it 
would have been filled-with his glory ; whereas, 

not one hint can be found from infcriptions that 
this vaft werk is his. Reafon, as well as the au- 

thority of Beda, will therefore vindicate our 
af{cribing this prodigious monument to Gallio, 
and the fears of the Britons: for fear is, of all 
paffions, the moft extravagant, and will throw even 
gold and diamonds into the fea 
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CHAPTER WW. 
Fhe Province of Valentia. 


HE hiftory of a frontier is ever confufed. 
at The perpetual changes it undergoes, like. 
the waves of a troubled ocean, prevent any dif- 
tinét reflection of the fun of truth, A’ filent 
defert, or a fcene of blood ; or new pofieffed by 
one nation, now by another; it is impoflibleto 
derive order from confufion, or knowlege where 
materials muft be wanting. | 

The fouthern part of Scotland, from the ‘rivers 
Clyde’and Forth, to thofe of Solway and Tyne, 
thus including alfo a part of Northumberland, 
may be regarded, during the Koman times, as 
merely a large frontier. About the year 78, the 
nations who held it, namely the Selgove, -No- 
vantes, Daranii, and Otadeni, had either been 
vanquifhed by Cerealis, or had voluntarily fub- 
mitted to Agficola. A great part of the Damnu, 
and Brigantes, now went into Ireland, as Richard 
{avs ; and as thé-names given by Ptolemy and 
him prove, , 

Britain, being effectually fubdued by Agricola, 
fees to have remained quiet till the reign of | 
Hadrian, or about forty years. [n the begin- 
ning of Hadrian’s reign, as his biographer* fays, 
tne Britons could not be kept under the Roman 
newer: and Richard tells us that both the pro- 
winces Vefpafiana and Mzata were then broken. 
In t21, he baile the fouthern wall, feeming 
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filently to .relinquifh both thefe provinces. But 
nineteen years after Antoninus Pius recovered 
Meata; and built his wall on the northern fron- 
tier. 

About the year r64 Calphurnius Agricola was 
" fent into Britain, by Marcus Antoninus, to quell 
fome commotions>*, apparently inthe north; but 
his fuccefs is doubtful, for no infcriptions but of 
Pius occur in the Northern Wall ; fo that it would 
{eem that all between the walls was now loft. In 
the time of Commodus, about 183, the Meate 
were again in arms; and continued not only in 
freedom, but to infult the fouthern frontier, till 
Severus arrived in 297. In 211 Caracalla feems 
to have left the Meats in full poflefion of this 
province’; for it is clear from infcriptions, that 
the. Roman forces continued at the fouchern bar- 
rier. 

About 290 Conftantius feems to have reduced 
the Mzate; and their numbers appear to have 
been much diminithed, for, when we again find 
Britifh affairs mentioned, their name never occurs. 
We have indeed no mention of the Meatae after 
21%; but this is owing to the filence of Roman 
writers concerning Britain, from 211 ta 360, 
{ave a few hints of the Panegyrics. | 

In 360, we learn from Ammianus¢, that the 
Scots and Piks were wafting the parts of Britain 
next tothefrontier. And in 364 he fays the Piks, 
Saxons, Scots, and Attacots, molefted the Britons 
with conftant incurfions: and in 367 that the 
Piks, divided into two nations, the Dicaledones 
and Vetturiones, and alfo the Attacots, wafted 
the Britith provinces. When Theodofius, the 
general, arrived, about the later year, he found the 


© Jima inebat etiam Britannicum bellum; et Cattiin Ger~ 
mann ac Rhetiam irruperant. Et adverfus Britannos qui- 
dem Calpburniis Agricola miflus eft; contraCatros Au&dins 
VYoshariatte. tf saatecclinine Te Liban “1. 
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Piks and Attacots advanced even to London and 
Kent. Driving them back, he purfued them to 
the firths; and, recovering all the land between 
the walls, he made it a province, under the new 
name of VaLentia, from Valens the emperor. 

This province remained in pofleffion of the 
Romans forty-two years, till 409, when they left 
Britain. Upon this the Piks and Scots rufhed in, 
and again ravaged all ull 421, when the Romans 
aflifted the Britons to repell them; and the Bri- 
tons again built or repaired the wall between Clyde 
and Forth, as Beda fhews. But this barrier had 
no avail: and, about five years after, the Romans 
under Gallio came, for the laft tyme, to afift the 
Britons, and built the grand wall between Solway 
and Tine. ‘The Piks and Scots then feized on 
all Valentia up to the new wall, as Beda® fhews ; 
but having met with fome defeats from the Bri- 
tons, the Scots went home to Ireland, whtele the 
Piks continued quiet in their new poffeffions. 


4 Revertuntur ergo impudentes graffatores cliberni domum, 
poft non mulrum tempus reverfuri, Pick In extrema parte 
infula tune primum, et deinceps, quieverunt ; proedas tamen 
nonnunquain exinde, et contritioncs, de Britogum gente 
agere non ceffarunt, I. 14. \ : 
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“CHAPTER V. 
Lhe kingdom of Strat-Clyde. 


W* are now arrived at the moft obfcure and 
/ difficult part of the whole Scotith hiftory : 
and as 1 have in confequence given it the greatett 
Jabour and attention, fo y muft defire the reader 
to watch my fteps with a fevereeye: and judge for 
himfelf, on the materials which fhall here be fur- 
nifhed with the utmoft impartiality, and which, it is 
prefumed, are all that can be found upon this fubject. 
As 1 thall in this chapter, for the firt time, quote 
the ancient Lives of Saints, i muft regueft the reader 
to obferve that this evidence is univerfally ad- 
mitted by the learned of all countries and religions, 
as irrefragable with regard to hiftoric and geogra- 
phic facts. And rightly for there could be no 
poffible temptation to fiction in thefe articles : but, 
on the contrary, every inducement to preferve 
thefe grand features exactly, in order to colour 
their ridiculous tales. A Life of a Saint may be 
regarded as a religious novel; in which, tho the 
miracles be fiction, the geography and hiftory are 
always real. In the grand Collection of the French 
Hiftorians, executed wirh a care and magnificence 
worthy of a great nation, exis %s from the ancient 
Lives of Saints are inferted under each century, 
or divifion, as equal vouchers wich the ancient 
ghifterians: and in that of the Danith hifterians, 
tho executed by proteftants, in a proteftant 
country, the tame plan is followed. Montefquicu 
and Gibbon“ have not difdained to found upon 
the Lives of Saints. But having faid fo much on 

4 Bipritdes Loix KX XK. 11. &e. 
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lecendarics deferve fome regard, a5 they are obliged to cone 
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this fubject in the preface, fet us return to our 
prefent point, after premifing that the reader mutt 
not confouhd the kingdom of Strat-Clyde, the. 
objec of this’ chapter, with that of Cumbria, the 
objeét of the next: for, tho this has almoft unt- 
verfally been done hitherto, it 1s anerror as fhall 
prefently be fhewn. The kingdom of Strat-Clyde 
included only Dunbarton, Renfrew, and the upper 
part of Lanerk-fhire. That of Cumbria com- 
prized Cumberland and Weftmoreland in England. 
A {pace of only fixty miles lay between them ; and 
it is no wonder that this proximity has oeccafioned 
their being confounded, as the materials concern- 
ing them are fo barren. ) 

In this chapter i fhall firft produce all the au- 
thorities which can be found concerning the king- 
dom of Strat-Clyde; and then offer a few remarks, 
To proceed according to the chronological order 
of the writers quoted : | 

1. Adémnan, elected Abbot of Hyona in 679, 
wrote the life of St. Columba, the converter of 
the northern Piks, in three books. In book I. 
of thé MS. in the royal library, written in the 
13th century, the fourteenth chapter runs thus: 

“A prophecy of the hely man, concerning kine 
Roderc, the Son of Totail, who reigned at 
Petra Cleithe>,’ (the rock of Clyde.) 

‘The fame [Roderc] being a friend of the 
© Saint [ Columba] fent, at another time, a fecret 
‘mefiage to him by Lugbeus Mocumin, withing 
“to know if he fhould be flain by his ehemies, or 
“not. Lugbeus, being afked by the Saint con- 
‘ cerning the fame king, his kingdom and peeple, 
‘anfwered as in pity, Why do you afk me about 
‘this wretch, who can by no means know what 
‘ hour he fhall be flain by his enemies ? The faint 
* upon this faid, Hie thall never be delivered into 


b> De Rege Rone co, filo Tutail, qui Petra Cloithe regna- 
vit beati viri prophecia, ° 
Aho iloEM lutemmpore. &c. MS. in Bibl. Rese. B.D. IX. 
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« the hands of his enemies, but fhall die in his 
* houfe upon his own pillow. Which prophecy 
“of the faint concerning the king was fulfilled. 
‘ For, according to his word, he died an eafy death 
‘in his own houfe.’ 

It muft be obferved upon this quotation, that 
the titles of all the chapters of this work are in- 
fallibly put by Adomnan himfelf; for, without 
them, the chapters would often be unintelligible, 
as the above, among many, may fhew; for 
Rodere is never mentioned before or after, and 
the beginning of the chapter refers to its title : as 
do many others in the work. Adomnan is indeed 
fo exact, that, at the end of this performance, 
we find a folemn injunction‘ not to alter a fingle 
word in tranfcribing. Yet has this work been 
altered in fome parts ; a few chapters being omit- 
ted in the MS. from which Canifius printed it, 
which are to be found here; and a few are omitted 
here, which may be found in Canifius. The 
work, when complete, contained all to be found, 
either in Canifius, or in this MS. as is evident 
from the ftyle, and connexion; and a genuine 
edition fhould be of equal extent, but ought 
chiefly to follow this MS, which is moft ancient 
and correct. 

2. Beda, who wrote in 731, mentions Alcluith, 
or Petra Cluith, as remaining, in his time, in the 
hands of the Britons“, He fays it ftood upon a 


© Admonitio Adomnani ad Scriptores. Obfecro eos qui- 
cunque voluerunt hos deferibere libeflos, imo potius adjure 
per Chriftum judicem faculorum, ut, poftea diligenter de- 
icripferint, conferant, et emendant, cum omni diligentia, 
ad exemplar unde extraxerunt; et hanc quoque adjurationem 
hoc in ioco fubfcribant. Uther obferves, that in this he imi- 
tates Ireneus, and Eufebius in his Chronicle. Ufer Vet. Epif. 
Hib. Syltoge, Dublin, 1632, ato. p. 130. 

4 Civitas Britonum munitiffima uique hodie que vocatur 
Alcluith, J. x. Alcluith, quod lingua eorum fignificat Petram 
ae eit enim juxta fluvium nominis illius. I. 12. et wide 
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river of the fame name, the Cluith, or Clyde; 
and his defcription is welt known to refer to Dun- 
barton. 

3. The life of Gildas, publifhed by Mabillon, 
from a MS. inthe library of Fleury Abbey, men-. 
tions that Gildas was born at Arclyd (read Alclyd) 
or Dunbritton ; and that his father Caunus, or, as 
others call him, Navus, was king of that country, 
and was fucceeded by his fon Hoel *. co 

4. Affer, who wrote his life of Alfred, about 
the year 9oo, narrates, that in 875, Healftene, 
with one half of the Danifh army, marched into 
Northumberland, and wintered near theriver Tine. 
That he fubdued all Northumberland, and wafted 
the lands of the Piks, and Stratdutenfes. Read, 
as all other authors write, Ssraiclutenfes, or thofe 
of Strat-Clyde; the ¢ and / having coalefced 
intoa d. 

s. The Saxon Chronicle, ‘which was written by 
different hands, from the Eleventh century, down 
to the Twelfth, throws feveral minute lights on 
the prefent fubject. Under the year 875, it men- 
tions that Healfden, or Haldan, the Danith 
general, waited the country between the Piks and 
Strecled-Waili, or Strat-Clyde Welch. And under 
924, it mentions that the king of Scotland rever- 
enced Edward of England as his father; as did 
alfo the king of the Stracled-Weich. 

6. In the twelfth century, a whole blaze of 
evidence opens upon this fubject, as hiftorians and 
other writers became then much more common 
in Britain. Florence of Worcefter, who wrote 
about 1101, mentions the Strat-clyde Welch, in 
87s, as Affer does. He alfo fays, that in gor, 
Edward of England was acknowleged. lord by 
the kings of the Scots, Cumbri, Strat-clyde 
Welch, and thofe of the Weftern Britons, or 
Welch. Florence alfo mentions them, under 921, 
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on the Tarne foort,’ ax do moft hiftorians, who re- 
late the reien of Eetward the Eider, which lafted 
from. got to 925. | 

+. Simeon of Durham, who wrote about 1164, 
mentions the Strat-clyde Welch, under 875, as Af 
fer: and under 921, hefays that the king of Scots, 
with all his people, and Regnal, king of the 
Danes, with the Englifh and Danes, living in Nor- 
chumberland, and alfo the king of the Strat-clyde 
Welch, elected Edward king of England for their 
father and lord, and mage a firm alliance with him. 

8. On the fhelf of ecclefiafticy ambition, we 
snay place the Solemn Deed, intituled Jnguifezo 
fatia per David Principem Cumbrie de poffeffionibus 
Ecclefie Glafguenfts, publithed by Sir James Dal-- 
rymple’ It was written about 1113, when 
David was prince of Cumberland, &t. sin’ the 
feign of his brother Alexander I. About that 
timve a part of Cumberland was added to the fee 
of Glafgow, as we learn from the Anglia Sacra, 
p. 699. The zeal of David, afterward king of 
Scotland, for the church is well known; and to 
gratify it feems to have been his greateft pride. 
His zeal had here the fame effeét with that of our 
Scotifh antiquifts, who, not having fenfe enough 
to know that it is much more honourable to en- 
creafe, than retain, with to perfuade us, that the 
kingdom of Scotland was always. as large as now, 
‘on the fouth of the Forth and Clyde; fo, in this 
charter, becaufe lands are added to the fee of 


_ . Glafgow, thefe new acquifitions are moft falfely 


{aid to be an ancient~part of it. One cannot help 
laughing to obferve, that falfehood is always but 
another name for folly: the truth, namely, that 
“the fee of Glafgow had made new and great acqui- 
fitions did it high honour; the falfehood, namely, 
‘that thefe acquifitions had formerly belonged 
to it, did a difhonour, not only as a falfehood, 
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bue even taken as a truth, it gave an idea of 
weaknefs and uncertainty m the poileffions of 
the fee; and power refting wholly on opinion, 
nothing can injure it more than fuch an idea, 
whereas acquifition encreafes the opinion of power 
toa degree far @xceeding the reality. The regnum 
Cambrenfe, or Welch kingdom in Scotland, 1s con- 
founded here with the regnuim Gambren’e, or king-. 
dom of Cumbria. Ignorance indeed might allo 
have it’s fhare in this error; for there was but one. 
letter of difference, and the diftance between them 
did not exceed fixty miles. Father Innes, as a 
good friend to the bifhopric of Glatgow, refts up- 
on-this authority, that the kingdom of Strat-Clyde 
and that of Cumbria were all one, and reached | 
from Cumberland to Glafgow ; but we have d:fin- 
terefled authorities againft this, as fhall prefently 
be fhewn ; and thoi have a high opinion of the 
learned father, yet he deferves blame for facrificing 
any hiftgric point to a pious fraud. The next art- 
cle alfo muft be partly confidered in this light. 

9. For Jocelin, a monk of Furnefs, in. Lan- 
cafhire, wrote about 1180, and dedicated his lite 
of St. Kentigern, or Mungo, to another foceln, 
bifhop of Glafgow, from 1174, ull 1199% In 
that long work there are feveral anecdotes of the © 
kingdom of Stratclyde. He calls it Regnum Cam- - 
brenfe, or the Welch kingdom; and defcribes it 
as reaching fram the wal! in Northumberland, to 
the firths of Forth and Clyde; an abfurdity by 
his own account, for he mentions that St. Kentie 
gern converted the Piks in Galloway. He makes 
the bifhopric of Kentigern extend over all that king- 
dom; another ablurdity, for if he had held fuch a 
bifhopric, it could never have efcaped Beda, 
who does not mention him atall. Keatigern lived. 
in the time of Saint Gregory the Pope, and ot 
Columba, or about the year 600: and Jocelin 


2 MS. Cotton, Vitell. covirr. et tranfcript. penes Aut. 
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extends his life much, fo that he could not die be- 
fore 650. Now it is evident from Beda that there 
were no bifhops at Glafgow in that period, tho 
there were of Candida Cafa, or Whithern: and 
that the Enelith poffeffed moft of the fouth of 
Scotland, ull driven out by the Piks in 684, or 
46 years before Beda wrote, as he tells us, book LV. 
‘ch. 26. As the Englifh held Lothian, and the 
fouth of Galloway, fo the Piks held the welt by 
Jocelin’s own account ; and this Regnum Cambrenfe 
muft be confined to Dunbarton and Renfrew 
fhires, and a {mall part of Lanerkfhire. In fhort, 
his book is palpably written to gratify the ambition 
‘of the bifhop of Glafgow ; and Jocelin has {pared 
no pious frayd on the occafion. Yet even his er- 
rors threw light on-the truth; and, if we withdraw 
our faith from the ambitious parts, we may give 
im confiderable credit for the reft, referring to 
hiftery, or geagraphy; efpecially as, he fays, he 
followed two elder lives, the one in Latin, the 
other in Irifh. Of Kentigern’s bifhopric, we 
fhall fpeak in Part VI. Jocelin puts Kentigern as 
cotem porary, with two kings of Strat-Clyde, Morken 
and Rederech; and mentions his prophecy about 
Conftantine, a third who fucceeded Rederech: he 
alfo names Langueth the queen of Rederech. 

ro. Ailred, abbot of Reval, in his life of St. 
Ninian, written about 1150, fpeaking of the. 
weftern parts of Scotland, where St. Ninian was 
born, fays, that it was certain, not only by the 
‘teftimony of hiftories, but by the memory of men, 
‘that thefe weftern countries had a proper king of 
their own till the end of the Saxon, or Englith 
times, tharis, till the Norman invafion. And he 
mentions Fudwald as king in St Ninian’s time, 
or about 412%. . 
4. Roger Hoveden wrote about 1210; and, 
‘under the years 899 and 917, he mentions the 


| h 5. in Bibl. Bodl. Laud. F. XV. et tranf{cript. penes 
‘Aut, See alfy Innes. | 
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Strat-Clyde Welch, as Neos 6: and 7. Mottof 
the Englith writers, who relate’ the reign of 
fudward the elder, alfo mention them, fo their tef- 
‘timonies need not be repeated. Only it may be 
obferved, that Matthew of Weftminfter, called 
fierticgus, who wrote about 1320, always puts 
Galwalenfes tor Strateludwalli, knowing they lived 
in part of ancient Galloway, which extended even 
to Clyde. - 

12. Caradoc of Liancarvon wrote his hiftory of 
Wales about 1157. The editions we have of him 
are {tuifed with interpolations, efpecially that of 
1697. Little can therefore be refted on him. He 
tells us, under the year 878, that, after the death of 
Roderic the Great king of Wales, “ the northern 
Britons of Strat-clwyd and Cumberland were 
mightily infefted, and weakened, thro the daily 
incurfions of the Danes, Saxons, and Scots;” fo 
that many came to Gwyneth, under the conduct of 
one Hobert, and had all the country between 
Chefter and the river Conway granted them for 
habitation, if they could expell the Saxons who 
had feized 1. Neceffity gave them courage, and 
they accomplifhed this. U'nder the years 944, 
and 1054, he mentions Stratclwyd in Wales. 

This laft evidence naturally leads us to the chief 
difficulty in this point, namely, if the kingdom of 
strat-Clyde was in Scotland, or Wales > For there 
is alfo a river Clyde in North Wales; and Cam- 
den and others incline to think the Strat-Clyde 
Welch were really of that country. I was long of 
the fame opinion; but am now convinced it is 
erroneous, for the following reafons. 

1. In no hiftory of Wales, however particular 
as to the other kingdoms, do we find Strat-Clyde 
mentioned as a kingdom in that country. Caradoc 
alone mentions it as a diftrict ; and palpably infers 
that it received that name from the real Strat-Clyde 
Welth, who came inte it, and expelled the Saxons 
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about 878, as above ftated. It may be faid, 
neither are the Strat-Clyde Welch mentioned in 
Scotifh hiftorians'. But this would be a quibble, 
for we have no Scotith hiftorians ull the begining 
of the Fifteenth century ; whereas the Welch had 
annals before Geofrey and Caradoc, who wrote. in 
the Twelfth. 

2. Gwyneth, or North Wales, thro which the 
Welch Clyde runs, was of itfelf a very {mall 
kingdom; Powis, or Middle Wales, being ano- 
ther kingdom equal to itin fize; and Demetia, or 
South Wales, by far the largeft. So that it is im- 
probable that Strat-Clyde fhould be a kingdom in 
North Wales. And :f it were, as we find kings 
of Dyfy and Cardigan in South Wales mentioned 
by Caradoc, it is moft improbable-that the Welch 
writers fhould be filent about a people remarkable 
even in Englifh hiftory. 

4. The opinion of Camden was given from want 
of knowlege that there had been any Brittfh king- 
dom unon the Clyde in Scotland. Adomnan, 
Jocelin, Ailred, &c. he had never feen, nor 
heard of. An eminent writer may be ignorant, but 
to found upon his ignorance 1s folly. 

4. Giraldus Cambrenfis, who wrote his De/criptio 
Cambria, -and his Itincrarium Cambrie*, in the 
Twelfth century, is utterly filent concerning this 
kingdom, tho moft particular in every other matter. 
In the Itinerarium, written 1188, he mentions the 
river Chuyd toward the end; but {ays not one word 
of this kingdom, nor of the Strat-Clyde Welch. 

5. The Welch writers deny this kingdom to 
have been in Wales. Lluyd, in his Commentarto- 


} They are however implied repeatedly by the name Britannt, 
| Britoney, in one of our oldeft tragments, the Chron. XII. 
Regum, apud Innes, as after fhewn. 

k See both at the end of the London 8vo edition of Ponticus 
Virunnius, an Italian writer, who abridged Geofrey of Mon- 


mouth,,about the year tso0; and in Camden’s Anglica, 
_~it Fy 1 
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dum', fays expreffly that the Strat-Clyde Welch 
were on the Clyde in Scotland, whence a part of 
them came into Wales about 878, as above ftated. 
He indeed adds, that they founded a kingdom of 
Strat-Clyde in North Wales after that period. 
But in this he is pofitively contradicted by Williams 
his laft learned editor, who fays, that not a trace 
of this can be found in the Welch annals. They 
indeed fay, Pan oedd oed Crift 944 y differtbwyd 
Stratclud i gan y Seifon, that is, ‘ In the year of 
Chrift 944, Stratciud was’ wafted by the Saxons,’ 
But this, proceeds Williams, muft be underftood of 
the region near Dunclid, or Dunbarton, for it ap- 
pears fom the Saxon Chronicle, that king Edmund 
in that year fubdued all Northumberland; and 
that in the following years he wafted the land of the 
Cumbrians, &c. In the fame anna's, adds he, 
we read Pan cedd coed Criff 974 y cyrcbawdd Dung- 
qwallawn Brenin Stratclud Rafain, ac y bu farw: 
that is, ‘In the year of Cbrifi, 974, Dunwallon, 
hing of Stratclud, went to Rome, and there died. 
But that he was not of Wales, but of Scotland, 
appears, fays Williams, from this, that there is 
no mention of him, nor his kingdom, in the 
Welch annals, and we cali the vale of Clyde if 
North Wales not Strat-Clwyd, but Dyffryn 
Clwyd. He then adds, that the Stratclydwalh, of 
the Saxon Annals, &c. were certainly on the 
Clyde in Scotland. Art the end of this laft edition 
of Liwyd, are Zire Cambro-Britannice, in which, 
under the year 584, we find that Gurgi and Pere- 
dur, fons of a prince in North Britain were flain. 
A note informs us, that at that time, and long 
after, the Britons, or Welch, held Dunchide, that 
is, Caer Alclud, now Dunbarton, and the neigh- 
bouring regions; and that the nobles of thefe 


1 This is the book fo warmly attacked by Buchanan. It 
was publithed at London, 1572; republithed by Williams, 
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countries art called) in: old Welch MSS. Teyrnedd y 
Gogledd, or kings of the Nortb, who, tho feveral, 
were. all obedient.to the king of. Cumbria, or 
Cumberland. | ee 

6. Tt will appear prima facie to an unprejudiced 
reader, that tne Stratclyde Welch of Affer, the 
saxon Annals, and the other Enelith hiftorians, 
above mentioned, were in Scotland, and not in 
Waites, For the progrefs of Halfden’s army was 
north; whrie the other half of the Danes moved 
fouth,. toward Cambridge”, as Affertells. Half- 
den wintered on the “Fyne in Northumberland, 
and ravaged the lands of the Piks and Stratclyde 
Welch. Between him and North Wales were 
about «70 miles: betwecn him and- Clyde in Scor- 
land, not above 50. To fay that Flalfden ravaged 
the jands of North Wales, by excurfons- from 
Northumberand, would be a {trange information. 
But that he ravaged the fouth of Scotiand, from 
that ftation, is quite natural. Florence, Simeon, 
&c. aiways rank the. Stratclyde Welch, with the 
Scots, Cumbrians, Northumbrians, -all nations of 
the north. ‘To rank the inhabgants of a. fimall 
vale, in North Wales, with fuch nations, and fuch 
northerly nations, woutd have been abfurd. Mar- 
thew of Weitmuntter exprefily calls them Galwa- 
lenfes, or people of Galloway, taken in the large 
fenfe it once bore. | 

7. ine kingdom on the Clyde in Scotland, 
mentioned by Adomnan, Jocelin, &c. could net 
yanih. -We have ceftain evidence that there 
was a kingcoim on the Clyde in Scotland ; but none 
at ail that there was one on the Clyde in Wales, ~ 
"The inference is obvious. : | 

8. ‘The Kiver Clyde in Scotland runs about 
1zo miles; that in Denbighfhire, not above 20. 
The former ts a great and majeftic river ; the later 
a {mall itream. There is fomething ridiculous in 


® Then called Grantebrycee. pn. 29. edit. Wie. 
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fuppofihg that the inhabitants round a little nver, 
ina forall county of Wales, fhould find a place in 
Englith hiftory, where: the “Welch are put 
general, even the three real Welch kingdoms be- 
ing feldom, or never, mentioned; ‘while, in the 
particular hiftory of Wales itfelf, thefe inhabitants 
never occur. _ re 
Thefe arguments may, it is hoped, ‘be found 
convineing ; fo that it may be regarded -as~an 
Hiforic Truth, that the Strat-Clyde Welch were 
upon the Clyde in Scotland; where in all events 
we know that a Welch kingdom long exited, the 
kingdom of Petra Cloithe, of Adomnan, the regnum 
Cambrenfe of Jocelin, Thetitle is from the capt- 
tal, according to a not uncommon tultom of the 
darker ages. Thus in a MS. of the Cotton library, 
Nero, I. lL. we find idanus rex Oxeiifordia, for 
king of Mercia. In Caradoc of Lantervon, un- 
der the year 933, we find king of London put 
for king of England; and the fame expréffion 1s 
ufed in the laws of Howel Dha. In Jocelin’s life 
of Kentigern, moft of that faint’s adventures with 
the king Rederech happen at Glafzhu, or Glaf- 
gow, anciently, as Jocelin fays, called Cathures: 
and he alfo mentions, that king Rederech died 
the fame year with Kentigern, in villa regia Que 
Pertmet nuncupatur, at the royal country houfe 
called Pertmet. | 
“Let us now proceed to confider a little the 
hiftory of this kingdom, which is obfcure in the 
extreme, and of which only {craps can be found. 
A Welch chronicle of Strat-Clyde wonld be a 
curious difcovery, but not to be hoped, fo we 
mutt put up with the imperfect notices we have. ° 
The Romans held Valentia down to the year 
409, when they left Britain. Upon this derelic- 
tion they feem to have appointed various princes * 
over 
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over different parts of Britain’; a plan fuggefted by 
found policy, for thefe petty kings would naturally 
be at variance ; whereas, had one king been given, 
hts power would have been fo great, that the Ro- 
mans would have found a return difficult, if they 
werefoinclined. This fuppofition is countenanced 
by Gildas, who addrefies no lefs than five kings of 
the Britons in his time reigning at once over dif- 
ferent parts, which unhappily he does not {pecify. 
The kingdom now under view feems originally 
to have extended over all Valentia; and Vheodo- 
fia, or Alclud, being the capital of the province, 
naturally impregnable, and towering, like the 
acropolis of Corinth, on the top of a high rock 
rifing at once from a plain, it became of courfe the 
capital, and chief ftrength of the new kingdom. 
But if ever this kingdom extended over Valentia, 
the duration of that extent muft have been very 
fhort indeed, for in 426 the Piks feized on all the 
eal parts of Valentia, down to the wall of Gallio: 
and on all the fouth and weft. About 450, Oéta 
and Ebifla are faid to have ereéted a Saxon {tate 
x1 Northumberland: and, however this be; the 
_ kingdom of Bernicia extended over the eaft and 
fouth parts, while the Piks feem to have retained 
prefent Airfhire. In fhort, Renfrew, Dunbarton, 
and a part of Lanerk fhire, feem from the very 
frit to have conftituted the kingdom of Strat- 
Clyde: a fmall portion of the upper part of Air- 
{hire muft alfo be added, where the iles of Great 
and Little Cumbra, in the mouth of the Clyde, 
retain the name of théir old Cumraig poffeffors, 
with the utual terminating a, of iles, which does 
not fignify water, as toolifhly imagined, but 


the Romans left Britain ; but princes foon ufurped the power. 
The towns indeed, as founded by the Romans, might be cou- 
fidered as more attached to them; which circumitance may 
perhaps account for thefe letters being addreffed to the towns 
only. 
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iland®. The names in Cunningham and Kyle, or the 
rwo thirds of Air-fhire to the north, are Gothic : 
fome of thofe in Carrick, or the fouth part of Air- 
fhire, are Irifh. It is remarkable, that the Infh was 
{poken in Carrick to a late periods, if it be not 
yet in part; and the Wild Scots of Galloway are 
mentioned in old writers. Thefe Scots, being 
quite difconnetted from the other Old Scots of 
Dalriada, or Argyle, feem to me to have paft from 
the oppofite fhore of Ireland, by permiffion of the 
lords of Galloway; either from being concerned 
in fome Irifh commotion, or being called to affilt 
fome lord of Galloway on occafion, who tn return, 
as common in ancient times, gave them land. 
However this be, the whole names in-Cunninghaoy 
and Kyle, are Gothic, and have in courfe been ig- 
norantly called Saxony. by thofe who knew not 
that the Saxon is but a dialect of the Gothic; and 
that by the fame rule the names in Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, are all Saxon. It is certain 
that the Saxons never held this part of the country. 
If they had, we fhould have known much more of 
the kingdom of Stratclyde : but the obfcure hints 
of Beda fufficiently fhew, that the Saxon territory 
never furrounded this Kingdom on all. quarters, 
fave the north, . as ic muft have done, had-the 
Saxons held Air-fhire. The kingdom of Bernicia, 
as appears from Beda, extended to the Forth on 
the eaft, but by rio means tothe mouth of Clyde on. 
the weft. Whithern, he fays, was in its 
and fo was Abercorn ; and it feems to have con- 
tained only the fouth weft. of Galloway, tho it 


* In old German 4ch, or Acha, is water, Wachter ; whence 
Scotifh names, Achiertul, Achinieck, &c. &c. In modern Ger- 
man, itise, oraa. Butilesina, as moft of the Orkneys 
and Hebndes are from the Scandinavian o¢, an ie, in which 
many Scandinavian ies, as Sam/oe, &c. end. 

® Defcription of Galloway, with views of caftles, &c. a 
fragment, temp. Eliz. in Muf. Brit. and Dunbar’s fatires 
apainit Kennedy, in Ramfay’s Evergreen. | 
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hekdiall ht eat: pares; from the Tweed to the 
Forth. But-of this in the Supplement. 

The hiftory of Sdint- Ninian is very obfcure. 
He was cotemporary with Saint Martin, as his 
ite fhews,. and all agree: that is, he vifited him 
em-his return from ltaly, and before he became 
bifhop of Whithern. Saint Martin died, it-is 
believed, tn 412; and from the whole tenor 
of Ninian'’s ftory, it is apparent that he flourithed 
before the Piks feized ‘on the fouth parts, up to 
(Galfio’s wall, or the year426. Tudwald therefore, 
the Britifh king mentioned by: Aitred, mutt have 
been one of the princes tributary to the Romans: 
and has no connection with the kings of Strat-Clyde. 
Ailred indeed. only ‘calts him a’ king in thee 
weftern parts.” That Whithern was the fee erected _ 
by:Niman over the Piks he converted, is a childith 
and mdiculous error. Ailred tells that jt was his 
proper Eritith fee, long before he went to convert 
the fouth Piks, who lived, as Beda fhews, fouth 
of thé Grampian hills, or in Fifefhive, &c. Ni- 
‘nian’s fuccefs among thefe Piks ts paffed in two 
dines by Auved, ‘tho: the moft important part of 
Ninian’s hfe. : Te | 
- The frit mention we find ofkin os of Strat-Clvde, 
is by Adomnan, who fupplies’ Rodere as above 
fhewn. This prince was clearly the Rederech of 
ffocelin, as Columbaand Kentigern were cotempo- 
aries’ . His father was Morken,, as focelin fhews, 
and his ion Conttantine : and we leatn from Jocelin, 
that the fueceffion was lineal, as ufual among the 
Welch. The Late-of-Gildas mentions Caunus, or 
Navus, inthe fifth century, and his fucceflor Hoet. 
 In'the Are Cambro-britannice, peblithed in the 
aft edition of Liwyd’s Commeniariolum, we find 
foine notices concerning this kingdom, under the 
year 577, when the battle of Arderydd, or At 
terith, on the Efk, near Solway firth, was fought. 
But thefe notices are io confiled, as ufual with all 
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them. It is indeed furprizing that almoft every in- 
telligence conveyed in the Celtic dialects, Welch 
or Irith, amounts, from its confufion and inaccu- 
racy, to worfe than no intelligence at all; while 
the Northern hiftories, written in Gorhic,. are 
ever clear and. accurate. A -ftrong proof among 
many, that a Celtic mind ts very different from a 
Gothic one. Homo bemini.deus. tis there tated 
from fome imperfect hints of Welch genealogies, 
&c. that this battle was fought between Roderic, 
king of Cumbria, on the one fide, and Guendo- 
Jau 4nd Aedan, northern princes, on the other. 
Roderic was not king of Cumbria, but of Strat- 
Clyde, as appears from Williams’s own account; 
for he fays, he is the {fame mentioned in the life of 
Kentigern. So far as i can underftand the matter, 
it was an inteftine war; and is therefore ranged by 
the Welch author of the Triades among the three 
foolith battles, or thofe fought for nothing. Net- 
ther of the two adverfaries of Roderic, namely 
Guendolau and Aedan, are once mentioned as 
kings. Guendelau, who fell in this battle, was 
the patron of Merlin of Calycon, who lwed in 
Strat-Clyde, and converfed with Kentigern, as 
will be feen in Part VI. He and Aedan feem to- 
have rebelled, and got affiftance from Wales, 
which they were feading againft Roderic, when 
met by him, and defeated. The genealogy of 
Roderic there given, is Rhydderch Hael ab Tudwal 
Tudylud, ab Cedig, av Dyfuwal Hen, ab Eanyfed, 
ab Macfen Wledig and both Guendolau and Aedan 
are in a like manner traced to Macfin, or Maxi- 
mus Tyrannus, which Williams, inftcad of laugh- 
ing at, takes dona fide! But Welch and Infth 
genealogies are only documents for bedlamites, 
being the quinteffence of frenzy and folly. We 
however learn, that Roderic was a monarch fo 
penerous, that he was called Hael, or The Bountiful 
and is praifed by different Welch authors: No- 
thing can be more ludicrous than the remark of 

Willams 
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Wilhams upon the: fimilarity between Aidan and 
Aedan, that the Sconth writers had ftolen fome 
actions of Welch princes. We have the authority 
of Beda, a page of whom is worth all the Welch 
and [nfh annals in the world, for Aidan rex Sco- 
torum qui Britanniam inhabitant; forthe Welch ho- 
bleman Aedan, we have no authority atall. The 
Krntilius, or Kinatellus, fon of Gauran, is a mere 
dream : and he is banihed from Scotifh hiftory. 
Thus we can trace five kings of Strat-Clvde - 
from the life of Gildas, two who reigned toward 
the end of the fifth, and beginning of the fixth 
century, CAUNUS and HoEL: from Adomnan, one 
who reigned toward the end of the fixth century, 
‘Roderc: two.from Jocelin; MorKen predeceflor 
of Ropzrc, and Consranrine fon of Roderc. 
hey who wifh to fee uncertain hints-of the frit 
Caunus, are referred to Uther’s Antiquities of the 


Brith Churches; who alfo informs us, from Welch 
authors, that Hoel, the next, was flain in battle by 
Arthurs, Morken and Conftantine, are mentioned 

by 


4 The reader need hardly be told that Arthur was merely a 
name given by the Welch to Aurelius Ambrofius, their Ko- 
man defender againft the Saxons. Sec Gildas, c. 2 5» Beda 
1, 16, Ari-wit, fignities the Chief, or Great Man. He 
_ floarifhed about the year 480. ‘Gildas lived in the very time 
afhgned to the mock Arthur, yet knew nothing of him; nor 
did Beda. Nay, nor Nennius; for the chapter concerning 
Arthur, ts an addition, and occurs after the words Hic repli 
crunt gefla Britonum a Nennso coxjcripia, see Bertram’s edition. 
Mr. Whisaker, to fupport his. romance of Morte Arthur, 
which, with him, ts hittory, makes Nennius live in 620, tho, 
trom no lefs than five computations in his work, 1¢ be evident 
“that he wrote in 858 : and any man, the leaft verfed in fuck 
matters, mult fee from his work in general that it is of the 
Ninth century, Nor did Mr. W. obferve that the chapter on 
Arthur is not of Nennius, butan addition taken from Geoe 
itey’s romance, The author, fond of Arthur’s fame, once 
thought him a reality; bnt upon full examination is unde- 
ceived. Milton declares againft the exiflence of Arthur. 
Fiume, following, as ulual, what Mr. Gibbon jullly calls, 
* the erols renorance of Carte” fuennarte the deeam so ee 
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by Jocelin. Roderc is celebrated by different 
writers; and was the greateft of the kings of Strat- 
Clyde. ~ | 
The Annals of Ulfter, the moft valuable and 
authentic of the Irifh Hiftories, and generally 
founded on thofe of Tighernac, who wrote in 1088, 
give us the following kings of Alclyde, or Strat- 
clyde. In 657, fay 660, as thefe annals generally 
precede the common calculations of the Chriftian 
zera by three years, GuirEr king of Alclyde died. 
He was probably fuccefler of the above Contftan- 
tin. In 693 [696], Donat, fon of Owen, king 
of Alclyde, died. In 710 [713], there was a bat- 
tle between the Dalriads, or Irth of Argyle, and 
the Britons, fof Stratclyde,] in which the later 
were vanquifhed, In 716 { 719], there was ano- 
ther battle at the ftone, called Mimro, and the 
Britons again fled. In 721 {724], Bitz, fon of 
Eilphin, king of Alclyde, died. 

After this we find nothing concerning this king- 
dom till the year 726, when Egbert, king of Nor- 
thumberland, and Unnult, king of the Piks Jed 
their army to Alcluid, and the Britons yielding, 
received terms. So Simeon of Durham; and 
Roger Hoveden ". The terms would feem to be 
oftnbute. To return to the Annals of Ulfter. 

In 779 [782] Alcluid was burnt in the Calends, 
or 1ft of January, but by whom appears not. In. 
869 [872, } Alclydewas befieged by the Norwegians 


Welch hiftory is a non-exiftence. The names of places 
butit on by Mr. Whitaker, arofe merely from the romauces ; 
and none of them are older than the 13th and 14th centuries. 
Arthur’s Seat near Edinburgh is a name of yefterday, and 
arofe from the tournaments nearit; as did Arthur’s Round 
Table at Stirling, In the centuries of chivalry and romance, 
Arthur was guite popular, and gave occafion to many names 
of places. 

' Anno 7c6, Eadbert rex, decimo quinto anno regni fut, 
et Unnalt rex Pictorum, duxerunt exercitum ad Urbem Ai- 
cluit; ibique Britones inde conditionem receperunt prima 
die mentis Augufti, Howeden, et fic etian Sim, Dun, a 
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and Danes from Ireland, under Olave and Ivar, 
who, after befettine’ ix-for four months, at 
length deftroyed it. In 871 [874,] Arrea, king 
of the Britons of Stratclyde, Strabcluotbe, was 
flain by Conftantine II. king of the Piks. Thus 
far the Annals of Ulfter. 

In 875 we find Halfden wafting the territories 
of the Strat-clud Welch, and Piks. About 
this time, if we believe Welch writers, a pare 
of the Strat-clud Welch and Cumbrians f{ettled in 
Wales. © | - 

In the reign of Edward the Elder, of Eneland, 
(900-925) we find the Stratclud Welch exprels 
affection and fubmiffion to him, if Eenghth writers 
be believed, | 

About 972 we learn from Caradoc of Lancar- 
von, that Dunwallon, king of Strat-Clyde, went 
to Rome. Liwyd informs us, he was the Jaft king 
of Strat-Clyde, and that he died at Rome foon 
aiter. 

The nature of the termination of this kingdom 
feems unknown. In 970, Kenneth IV. became 
king of the Piks, and reigned till gg2. ‘It is moft 
remarkable, that in the ancient Chronicle of the 
Twelve kings, who reigned atter the union of the 
Piks and Dalriads, we find that this very Kenneth: 
pradavit Britanniam, and after, pradavit Saxcuiam. 
The &ritones and Britannia of the whole of that 
Chronicle appear unqueltionably the Strat-Clyde 
Welch, or Britons, and their country. It informs 
us thar Eochoid, the fifth of thefe kings, 883, was 
filius Ku regis Britannorum, ‘the fon of Ku kine 
of the Britons.” That in the time of Conftantine, 
the feventh of thefe princes, 904, Dovenald, king 
-of the Britons, died, and was fucceeded by Dove- 
naldfon of fd. We alfo find here that Culen 965, 
and his brother Eochoid, were flain by thefe Bri- 
tons; which is confirmed by the Annals of 
Ulfter. 


In 
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In 945, according to the Englzth hiftonans’, 
Edmund king of England gave Cumberland 
to Malcom I. of Scotland, on condition of homage. 
The Piks were in poffefien of Lotnian and Gal- 
ioway, from the year 426. In thereign of Indulf, 
about 956, we find that thes town of Eden was 
given upto the Scots by the Englih+; but, if 
this were Edinburgh, it does by ne means follow 
that the Englifh. then held Lothian, for the text 
bears only that town, which would be abfurd, had. 
the large territory around it been alfo given up, 
The fact feems, thar Athelftan, when he ravaged 
the fouth of Scotland in 934, had left a garrifon 
here, in like manner as later kings held forts in the 

fouth, nay north of Scotland, when they had nor 
~ the fmallett territory around them. ~ This garrifon 
departed in Indulf’s ame, and the town was of 
courfe given up to the Scots. When Cumberland 
was given up to Malcom in 945, there is every 
reafon to think that the Scotifh dommions reached 
down to Solway in the middle, and.to the Tweed 
in the eaft. But the fouth-welt part of Scotland, 
or that berween the rivers Clyde and Nith and the 
wettern fea, feerms from it’s angular fityation to 
have leng maintained a {pecies of independency. 
It is well known that, even down to the twelizth 
century, the lords of Galloway were only feudatory 
to the ‘Scotifh kings"; and were im fact petty 
fovereigns. Down to the tenth century, or about 
970, the kings of Strat-Clyde were apparently in 
like predicament; and the Forth was regarded as 
the boundary between them and the Piks on the 
North eaft, as it originates near Loch Lomond in 
Dunbartonfhire ; as Loch Long, and the mouth 
of Clyde, divided them from the Dalriads on the 
north and weft. We find in that old Chronicle, 
publifhed by Innes, that Kenneth loft many of hi: 





> Chron, Saxon, &c. t Chron, apud Innes. . 
ry gt i, 
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infantry when he! attacked thefe Britons; and that 
he fortified the banks of Forth. The kingdom of 
strat-Clyde certainly remained in exiftence for 
about thirty years after Cumberland was given up 
to the Pikith kings. Before this event we find the 
Piks and Strat-Clyde Britons in clofe alliance; fo 
that Eochoid, the fon ofa king of Strat-Clyde, came 
to the Pikifh throne by inheritance in 883, as 
above mentioned, tho Grig, who was only regent, 
has ufurped his place, and held it exclufively 
among the Scotifh fabuylifts, who chriften him 
Gregory the Great, and fay he was a big con- 
queror, and all that. But when Cumberland was 
refigned to Malcom I. in 945, on account of the 
turbulence of it’s Welch inhabitants, as Matthew 
of Weftminfter fays, the Piks became of courfe the 
enemies of the Britons, who regarded them as new 
tyrants. This enmity extended to Stratclyde, be- 
tween which and Cumbria there was conftant inter- 
courfe; fo that before 970, as appears from the 
above quoted old Chronicle, wars had arifen, and 
in that year Culen was flain by-thefe Britons. 
About 972, it appears that Kenneth IV. entirely 
fubdued thefe Britons of Strat-Clyde: and their 
territory being annexed to the Pikifh throne, we 
find no mention of the kingdom of Strat-Clyde 
afterward. But the people occur in charters, &c. 
toa late period. Innes thews that charters to the 
fee of Glafgow, by Malcom IV. and William, are 
addrefled, Francis, et Anglicis, Scotis et Galweien- 
fibus, et Walenfibus, et omnibus ecclefie §. Kente- 
gerni de Glafgo, et ejufdem epifcopi, parachianis. 
Vhe franct et Angli are Normans and Englith, 
fome of whom fettled in the fouth of Scotland; the 
Galweienjes, the Piks of Galloway, as. will after ap- 
pear; the Walenfes, or Welch, are the Britons of 
otrat-Clyde. In 1304 the law of the Scots and 
&rets 1s mentioned in an inftrument guoted by Sir 
David Dalrymple, in his Annals. Thefe Brets 


were nalna~ahle the Priranc nf Grerat_CMlude ac alt 
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the Northern Writers call the Welch Brefs, and 
Wales Bretland®: Whinton alfo ules Bret and 
Bretan, for Briton and Britain. Nay in Clydef- 
dale at prefent, if you will afk the common peo- 
ple about any ancient caftle, or the like, they will 
tell you it was erected by the Brets, or by the Pechts, 
that is by the Britons, or by the Piks. The No- 
fitia Imperii. ules Britti for: Britons: the Saxon 
tranflation of Beda Brytta: Witichind, in his 
Gefla Saxonum, ufes Bracti often for Britons. 
Dunbartonfhire, Renfrewfhire, and great part 
of Lanerkthire, formed the kingdom of Strat-Clyde, 
being about eighty miles long, and thirty broad ; 
and equal in fize to the kingdom of Kent, or 
{ome others of the heptarchy, and fuperior to moft 
of the other Welch kingdoms. The language of 
this part of Scotland ftill retains fomething of the 
Welch accent, and fome peculiar words; tho the 
Pikith, or broad Scotifh, the language of the 
fouth of Scotland all-around this part, has fup- 
planted the old fpeech entirely. It is alfo be- 
lieved that the people were very much leffened 
before they were fubdued; for their defence, as 
may be judged from the old Chronicle above 
quoted, was obftinate and bleody, and coft Culen, 
one of the kings of Scotland (then Pikland), his 
life; and Kenneth IV. in whofe reign their laft 
king is placed and their name vanifhes, a great 
part of his infantry. Dunwallon, their king, feems 
to have fled to Wales, whence he went to Rome ; 
and it is likely that many of his fubjects alfo efcaped 
into Wales. The f{peech of Galloway has in 
general a good deal ef the Welch accent, which 
is vulgarly thought the Irifh, forthe Celtic accents 


Ww Snorro, and the Icclandic Sagas, call Wales Bretland, 
and it’s people Breis, The Saxon Chronicle calls the Welch 
Brytiar, Fordun, I. 66, mentions Aipaaia Britores. It is 
remarkable that Lanerk ie a place on the Clyde in Wales, 
as in Scotland; and the name is Cumratg, ZL/an, a 
church, Luazerch, areola, a little area: Davis Didi, Kym. 

are 
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are much the fame. In Carrick till lately Inth 
was fpoken; but this is an exception, owing to 
that part being poffeffled by the Wild Scots 
of Galloway, an Lifh fettlement, as above men- 
tioned. ! 

It may perhaps be matter of wonder that this 
‘kingdom of Strat-Clyde fhould exilt fo long in the 
midft of enemies. But this wonder will ceafe, 
when we confider : 1. That when the Piks firft 
feized on the reft of the fouth of Scotland in 426, 
mott of the Britons of Valentia*feem to have re- 
tired to this weftern part, around the fortified 
capital of Theodofia, or Alclud; and, by their 
compact numbers and fequeftered fituation, to 
have defied the Pikifh power, even as in Wales, 
Cumberland, and Cornwall, their brethren to later 
periods withf{tood the Englifh, 2. That when 
the Dalriads, in 503, fettled in Argyle, they 
became next neighbours to thofe Britons; and 
they feem to have naturally formed alliance from 
proximity of fpeech ; both {peaking the Celtic, 
tho in different dialects; and to have protected 
each other. 3. That the Piks were, to a late 
period, too much harrafled by the Angli, to think 
of attempting this conqueft, and would naturally 
rather with to have the Strat-Clyde Britons in 
their amity, as a barrier againft the Angli. 4. 
That when the Angli were in poffeffion of Ber- 
nicia, which was but for a fhort and tumultuary 
time, they were not only harraffed by the Piks 
and old Scots, but by their fouthern brethren ; 
fo that ir would have been folly in them to 
have attacked the Strat-Clyde Welch, and thus 
have converted into an enemy a people. whofe 
whole view feems to have been felf-defence. 
Caufes like thefe have always protected {mall 
ftates, lying between powerful ones. And tho 
the kingdom of Strat-Clyde be moftly level and 
fertilc, yet thefe reafons ferved as mountain bar- 
riere ta mrorect tt aeaintt farroundine foes. 
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CHAPTER Vi; 


The kingdom of Cumbria, 


PYNHIS kingdom was not within the bounds of 
T this Part of my work, being fouth of Sol- 
way firth; but fome wrongly extending it further 
north, ard it being at any rate a kingdom of 
the Southern Britons, once belonging to Scotland; 
it fhall be confidered here. As this kingdom has 
by Innes, and others, been confounded with that 
of Strat-Clyde, it becomes neceffary to fhew that 
It was quite a different ttate, before entering upon 
any other difcufhon of this fubje&. Innes has 
taken the matter for granted, and gives no reafons 
for his opinion; but they, who would thew Cum- 
bria and Strat-Clyde to have been one and the 
fame kingdom, might argue thus. | 

t. Beda mentions that Alclud was in the hands 
of the Britons in his time, or 731; but fays no- 
thing of any poffeffions they had in prefent Cum- 
berland, tho he lived in Northumberland; and, if 
they had fuch poffeffions, they could not have 
e{caped his knowlege. 

2. The Inguifttio facta per David Principem Cum- 
bria, de Poffeffionibus Ecclefie Glafzuenfis, a deed 
of the year 1113, expreffly puts Glafgow as the 
ancient metropolitan fee of Cumbria: and, by it’s 
uniform tenor, fhews that the framer of it looked 
on Cumbria as including the intervening country 
between Cumberland and Glafgow. That is, if 
we judge from this deed, Cumbria and Strat-Clyde 
were Certainly all one, 
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3. Geofrey of Monmouth, who wrote about 
1150, is of the fame opinion; for in his Life of 
Merlin o Caledon, a MS. in the Cotton Library, 
Vefp. E. IV. he puts Roderch, the celebrated king 
of Strat-Clyde, as king of the Cumbri; andcalls his 
kingdom Cumbria, tho his city he names Alclud 2. 

4. That the Cumbri were not of prefent Cum- 
berland might appear from Richard of Hexham, 
who fays that when David king of Scotland en- 
tered the territory of St. Cuthbert, in 1138, he 
there waited for his army. ‘ And without delay, 
according to his orders, the Piks, and Cumbri, 
and men of Carlel and furrounding country, came 
to him’.’ Had the Cumbri been of Cumberland, 
they mutt haye been the men of Carlile, and it’s 


4 Geofrey alfo in his Romance, which proved fo ruinous to 
Eneglifh hifory, confounds Alclyde, or Dunbarton, with Car- 
lile. Roger of Cheiier, author of the Polychronicon, written 
about 1330, and acribed to Ralph Higden, was confounded 
with this blunder of that ignorant fabulift, and doubts where 
to place Alciyde. Goodal hence wifely infers, that Alclyde 
was Carlile, and its kingdom Cumberland! Alclyde, or 
Dunbarton, was deftroyed by the Danes from Ireland in 872, 
a above fhewn, About 875, the Danes who ravaged Nor- 
thumberland defiroyed Carlile. Geofrey of Monmouth ts 
the on/p writer who confounds Alciyde with Carlile. Roger 
of Cheter, alate writer of no authority, is puzzled with his 
error; and by miftaking the Wall of Antoninus, implied by 
Ba, for that of Gallio. Rut againft thefe writers are Beda, 
Ademnin, focelin, who place Alclyde on the Clyde in Scot- 
land; and avi the old Englifh hiftorians, who call Carlile 
Luguballia and Carlele, but never Alclyde. Simeon of Dur- 
ham at 756 calls Dunbarton /Uiciyith; at 1092 he terms Car- 
lile Luguballia, anglice Carlele. Fordun, Hf. 29, {pecially 
diftinguifhes Carlile from Alciyde, faying, * Kaerleile etiam, 
et Alneclud, five Alclide, que et nunc Dunbretan nuncu- 
patur, oppidaque plurima,’ &e. In Welch, Carlile is called 
Caer Liwelydd, Fyans, p. 36, which bearing iome fimila- 
rity to Caer Aiclydd, might occafion Geofrey’s nuitake ; but 
he hindelf, lib. Vil. pute Alclud in Scotland, and has a 
curious defcription of Lake Limogoum, or Loch Lomond, 
which he places in Mureith, or Moray ! 
~ b Nec mora ex ejus edicto Pitti, et Cumbri, et homines de 
Carlel et de circumjacente regione, ad illum convenerunt 
Ricard. Haguitald. de Gell. Steph. Col, 41g, in Scriptor. X. 
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furrounding country ; fo that a diftinction between 
the Cumbri and the people of Cumberland feems 
unavoidable. And if the Cumbri were not of 
Cumberland, they muft have been of Strat-Clyde, 
as willbe allowed by all. 

Thefe arguments are all that 1 can find which 
may ferve this opinion ; and they are {tated with 
the utmoft candour, as i neither wifh to miflead, 
nor be mifled. Indeed they were at firft fo pre- 
valent with me, that 1 long thought Strat-Clyde 
and Cumbria all one ; but was forced to abandon’ 
this opinion for reafons which fhall be produced, 
after giving anfwers to the above arguments on the 
other fide. 

;. Beda’s filence as to the Cumbri and Cumbria 
ss at beft but a negative argument, and of courfe 
a nullity. His work is intitled The Lcclefiaftic 
hiftory of the Engle. nation: fecular affairs he 
very feldom, and very briefly, mentions. He 
fays not one word of the Britons in Wales, and 
Cornwall; fo that his filence as to thofe in Cum- 
bria need net be wondered at. 

2. The Inquifitio is an ecclefiaftic fraud, to ferve 
the purpofes of an avaricious and ambitious fee, 
not a difinterefted charter, which can ferve hiftory. 

3. Geofrey is a romancer, not an hiftorian. 
He has ufed fuch freedoms with the hiftory of his 
own country around him, that, in fuch diftant re- 
gions as Cumbria and Strat-Clyde, his veracity 1s 
st bet moft fufpicious. It might alfo very 
naturally happen that many of the Welch writers, 
f-om the remotenefs of Strat-Clyde and Cumbria, 
and obfcurity of their hiftory, might confound 
thefe two regions into one, or muftake the one 
for the other. 

4. The fourth argument is to me the ftrongeit. 
Richard lived at Hexham in Northumberland, 
near the fpot, and alfo near the time, or about 
riso. He isthe only writer in being, who feems 
to diftinguish the Cumbri from the people of Cum- 

| F 3 | berland, 
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berland. Carlele is infallibly Carlile: but how 
came a people in that city and the furrounding 
territory different from the Cumbri, who b 

every hypothefis held Cumberland? The fol- 
lowing feems the only way of accounting for 
this. About the year 875 the Danes under dif- 
ferent leaders ravaged all the narth of England 
with great fury; and, as we learn from many 
hiftorians, razed Carlile to the ground. The 
fame writers mention that in 1092 it was re- 
built by William IT. after lying defert for two 
centuries. It was to revenge this erection of a 
fortified town in the midft of his feudal daminions, 
that Malcom IJ. invaded England in 1093, 
when he was flain. In t1oo, Henry I. of Eng- 
jand married Matilda, fifter of Edgar the Scotith 
king; upon which event amity followed between 
the kingdoms till 1137, when David I. oppofed 
Stephen of England. During this {pace it appears, 
from the hiftorians of the War of the Standard, 
1138, that Carlile and Cumberland, nay Nor- 
thumberland, had been regarded as part of the 
Scotifh dominions. So that it would feem that 
Henry [. upon his marriage had in particular tre- 
figned Carlile to Edgar: tor no formal poffeffion 
had been ever taken by the Englifh of any other 
part of thefe domains ; and it appears from the 
Doomiday Book, that they were not regarded as 
part of England. The rebuilding and fortifying 
of Carlile, by William TJ. was an unexanpled en- 
croachment, but, from the fudden boldnefs in 
erecting a flrong town in the heart of an enemy’s 
pofleflion, was a ftroke of daring policy, worthy of 


an impetuous and hauehty monarch; and, con- 


fidered either by it’s depth or refolution conimands 
adnuration’, But when William I]. rebuile Car- 
lile, 


© Roe ae ce tn he eanfiderad owsetiiae ae fnecdt Deo. 2: _ = 
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lile, in 1092, it cannot be dreamed that herepeopled 
‘+ with Welchmen, or Cumbri. Englifh or Nor- 
mans muft have been the new tenants, and moft 
probably the later. When, about 1100, Carlile was 
given up to the Scotifh, we cannot believe that 
the Englith garrifon was allowed to remain, for 
this were without all example. Edgar king of 
Scotland certainly fent a garrifon into it, of his 
own fubjeéts, and not of the Dalriads, or Old 
Scotti, of Britain, for they were de{pifed by our 
kings; and being mere Celtic favages, ignorant 
of all arts, could know nothing of engines, or aught 
belonging to fortifications, or defence of them. 
We may therefore conclude that this new garrifon 
was of Piks from the fouth of Scotland, either Gal- 
weienfes, ot Tevedalenfes, ot Lothianenfes, or 2 
mixture. Thus the reafon appears why the peo- 
ple of Carlile, and the furrounding territory were 
not Cumbri, tho the Cumbri were queftionlefs 
the people of Cumberland. | 

Having thus, it is hoped, farisfa€torily an- 
(wered thefe areuments for Strat-Clyde and Cum- 
bria being all one, let us proceed to pofitive proofs 
of their difference. 

,_ Florence of Worcefter, one of the moft ancient 
and authentic of Englith fecular hiftorians, and who 
wrote about 1100, {pecially diftinguifhes between 
— the Cumbriand Stratcludwalli, faying under the year 
got, p- 598, ed. Francof. 1601. fol. that Edward 
the Elder ‘ Scotorum, Cumbrorum, Streatgledwa- 
lorum, omnefque Occidentalium Britonum reges in 
deditionem accepit. 

2. Roger Hoveden, who wrote about the year 
1205, has the fame diftinction ; faying, underthe 
year goo, that Edward the Elder Scottorum,. Cum- 


protect his own territory ? This queftion is fubmitted ta thofe 
verted in feudal lawsand cuftoms. It muft alfo be obfer ved, 
chat William the Conqueror, quarelling with Malcom ITE. 
gave Cumberland to Ranuiph de Meichines. See Monait. 
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brorum, Stereglendwalorum, omnefque Occidentalium 
Brittonum reges in deditionem accepit: ‘ received 
{ubmiffion from the kings of the Scots. Cuimbri, 
Strat-Clyde Weich; and all the kings of the 
weltern Britons,’ (now Welch proper). 

3, Caradoc of Lanearvon, the moft authentic 
of the Weich writers, and who wrote about 17 50, 
jays, as above ftated, ‘the northern Britons of 
strat-Clyde, anp Cumberland :’ thus clearly dif- 
tinguithing between thefe countries. 

4,.1n 945, as Englifh hiftorians fay, Edmund 
king of Knoland gave Cumberland to Malcom I. 
of Scotland, on condition of homage. Some of 
the Englith hiftorians called the territory given, 
Cumberland, a§ the Saxon Chronicle, William of 
Malmibury, Henry of Huntingdon: athers call it 
terram Cumbrorum, ‘the land of the Cumbri,’ as 
Florence of Worcefter, Roger Hoveden, and 
simeon of Durham. This is a plain proof that 
the Cumbri held no country, fave Cumberland. 

5. Ing45 Cumberland was refigned to Malcom I, 
and it was generally ruled by the intended fuc- 
ceffor to the. Scotifh (then Pikith) throne. But 
fo Jate as 972 we find Dunwallon, a Welch prince, 
fovereign of Strat-Clyde, as Caradoc above cited 
fhews. Inthe time of Edgar of England (959 to 
975), 4 Malcom was king of the Cumbri, asappears 
from William of Malmfbury, Simeon of Durham, 
Florence of Worceiter: and at that very time 
Dunwallon was king of Strat-Clyde. This furely 
proves a difference between Cumbria and Strat- 
Ciyde. Perhaps it may be faid, that Dunwallon 
was the titular Welch king, while Malcom really 
held the territery ; but it is believed that the idea 
of a iitular king was not then known, and that 
/ when a family had loft a throne for about thirty 
years, as would be, in this fuppofition, the cafe 
with Cumbria, if the fame with otrat-Clyde, the 


title was loft wich the pofieffion. 
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6. Had Cumbria extended from Cumberland to 
Dunbarton, the whole weftern part of the fourth 
of Scotland muft have formed one continued 
Welch kingdom ; nor could the Piks have held 
Galloway, as it appears from Jocelin“ they did 
even in the fixth century; and, from old chroni- 
cles®, they did in the ninth, when Kenneth ac- 
ceded to the Pik#h throne; as from Englifh wrt- 
ters they did in the twelfth, at the time of the 
War of the Standard. The Piks muftin this cafe 
have been inthe heart of this Welch kingdom, and 
have divided it into two great parts; a matter un- 
exampled and unconcetvable. 

7. Had Cumbria been of fuch extent it muft 
have'been a kingdom 140 miles rong, and ia 
many places 60 broad; while all Wales 1s 
not above 120 miles long, and 6a broad. The 
power and force of this kingdom muft there- 
fore have been fuperior to thofe of all Wales 
united. Let the reader but cooly reflect on 
the confequences of this fuppofition. If Wales, 
tho {plit into three divilions, made fuch a figure 
in hiftory, what muft Cumbria have done > 
Could fo great a kingdom almoft efcape the notice 
of hiftorians?> While Wales produced fo many 
writers, how could Cumbria produce but one oF 
two? Could fuch a kingdom, bordering on the 
Trifh fea, efcape the notice of the Inth writers, 
who yet mark fo much concerning Pikland, and 
the petty kingdom of Dalriada? Could fo large a. 
fiate efeape Beda, who narrates fo many events 
that befell an and about it? All thefe, and many 
other views, in which this fuppofition may be 
placed, hold it out in fo abfurd a light, that 
every reafonable man will at once reject it. 
Whereas if we grant Strat-Clyde and Cumbria to 
have been two petty Welch kingdoms, at a diftance 
from each other, all this abfurdity vanifhes. Nor | 
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can 1 fee how Innes could fincerely imagine that 
Cumbria was of fuch vaft extent as the Inquiftio 
marks : and it is uncertain, whether pity or anger 
be due to him, who, for the fake of-a pious fraud, 
gave up a grand point inthe hiftory of his country 
to his love for the old {ce of Glafgow, and the 
Roman faith. 

8. The names themfeives arc here of the greateft 
weight. Adomnan’s king of Petra Cloithe, or the 
rock of Clyde, or Alclyde, as A! in Welch means 
arock, 1s {fo nearly allied by name to Strat-Clyde, 
that it were moft reafonable, from this alone, to 
infer them one and the fame; efpecially feeing that 
it is unqueftionably Dunbarton on the Clyde in 
Scotland which is meant by Adomnan, and that 
otrat-Clyde is mentioned as near the Piks, fo that 
it muftalfo have been on the Clyde in Scotland, 
as above thewn. In lke manner Cumbria, from 
the firit mention of it to the laft, is by authentie 

‘nglifh writers ufed folely for Cumberland; and 
* the land of the Cumbri,’ and § Cumberland,’ are 
ufed alternately, as alfo above noted. Not one 
hint can be brought from any writer, that the 
meaning of the words Cumbri and Cumbria was fo 
abridged, as to pafs at firft for all the fouthwett 
of Scotland, and afterward be confined to a county 
of England. | 

From thefe arguments it is believed that Cum- 
bria will, in {pite of the ambition of the fee of 
Glafgow, be for ever reftored to it’s true circum- 
{criprion of Cumberland in England : and we are 
happuy no longer in fear that forme future venal 
{cribe thould change an a into anu; and for +ree- 
num Cambrenfe, read reguum Cumbrenfe. Jocelin 
always utes the former for the kingdom of Strat- 
(tyde : and tho he extends it over all the fourth 
of Scotland, eaftand weft, yet he does not include 
Cumberland in it, as he makes it terminate at the 

cad} 
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wall of Severus. Having thus fhewn Cumbria to 
have been totally different from Strat-Clyde, let 
us proceed to mark every thing that can be found 
in hiftory concerning it, while a feparate kingdom. 
It’s Northern boundaries were certainly not more 
extended than thofe of prefent Cumberland, 
being chiefly the river Efk, which runs into Sol- 
way firth; but it is more likely that the wall of 
Gallio, the Pres Wall, was the northern frontier, 
as we find in Beda that the Piks in 426 feized the 
country up to that wall. The Weft boundary is 
thefea. The Eaftthe river of South Tyne, which 
parts it from Northumberland. The South boun- 
dary is more difficult to adyuft; but it is generally 
fuppofed that Weftmoreland, and a imall part of 
Lancafhire, were included in ancient Cumbria: | 
and this feems confirmed by the Doomfday book, 
which omits Cumberland, Weftmoreland, and a 
{mall part of Lancafhire, as not belonging to 
England. Northumberland is alfo omitted in the 
Doomfday book, having Danish independent 
princes, tillgs53, when Earls nearly as indepen- 
dent followed ; as may be feen in Hoveden, and 
others. Thefe Earls continued till the time of 
William 11. who took Northumberland into his 
own hands, as did Henry I. as appears frona 
Hoveden, and from a lift of thefe Earls of thie 
y2th or 13th age, in the Cotton library, Domuit. 
D. VII. given inthe Appendix. 

The Britons, who retired to the mountains of 
the weftern coaft, were little noticed or regarded 
by the Saxon invaders, who were content with the 
plenty of the eaftern plains. Hence little or no 
information can be derived concerning even 
Wales, the greateft pofleffion of thete Britons, 


f Diocefis vern epifcopatus ejus [Kentegerni] fecundum 
limites Cambrenfis regni extendebatur; quod utique regnum 
ficut vallum quondam a Severo principe a mari ulque ad mare 
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from the Saxon authors. No wonder then 
that the Strat-Clyde Welch, and the Cumbri, 
almoft efcaped their notice. The divifion of 
England into petty kingdoms, which in fac& 
lafted till 959, when Edwy king of the Weft 
Saxons dying, Edgar became firft king of all 
England, alfo contributed to our want of infor- 
mation, by occafioning fuch coniufion, that even 
the Saxon hiftory is obicure. In conftant diffen- 
tions among themfelves, they had other employ- 
ment than to attend to the fituation or affairs of 
their neighbours. In Beda’s time, when the 
firft light arifes, it is, as Spenfer phrafes, 


A little glimmering light, much like a fhade. 


That venerable writer is fo occupied with miracles, 
that he hardly deigns to {peak of fecular matters ; 
but, in return, what little he fays is moft juft and 
authentic. We can only learn from him, that 
the Britons were confined to the weft of England ; 
and feem in his time to have held all the weftern 
fhore, from Cumberland to Cornwall; as for their 
fates, or divifions, we learn nothing, he {peaking 
of them only in general, by the name of Britones, 
or old Britons. From Nennius, and Samuel his 
helper, who both wrote about 858, we learn as 
little ; they mentioning only the Britons in general, 
as Beda; and relating littic or nothing, but con- 

erning Vortigern and Hengift, fo that they might 
trom their ftory be placed in 620, as fome have 
done, as well as at their real period. The Danes 


& The werk of Nennius and Samuel is not a Azfory, but an 
acccunt of the iettlement of the various nations in Britain. It 
eoes no lower than Vortigern’s death, 473. But the Welch 
have no conneéticn with the carly Brinfh kings, who were 
Beleic, or Enghih. Their hilory begins abour the year 600, 
after they were pent ep in prefent Wales. Neantus tn his pre- 
face dates bis work 8c6, 1n the 24th year of king Mervin. A 
critical examination of Welch hiltory is much wanted; but irish 
and We'ch biflory can only be examined by perfons perfectly 
fkilled in thefe lenvusges, efpecialiy the ancient, which differ as 
ascetehn team tha spade oe Maven aed Pnaelt ar «4c all athee 
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began to invade England in the eighth century, 
generaily ravaging the north; and feizing on 
Northumberland entirely in 876 held it ever 
after. In fuch confufion, and want of information, 
no wonder we learn nothingof the Britons in Gum- 
berland, while the knowlege of Bernicia, an ad- 
joining Anglic kingdom, has almoft perifhed ; and 
that of Northumberland , tho the moft powerful of 
the heptarchy, is moft obfcure. In Cumbria no 
faint, or writer, happened to be born or conver- 
fant, The moft covetous invaders turned with 
contempt from it’s wild mountains and ro- 
mantic lakes, now fo much admired. ‘They pro- 
duced no gold, nor pearls. Deer and goats were 
not objects of prey. The inhabttants lived con- 
cealed amid their mountain barriers 7 and neither 
clory nor gain could {pring from attacking them. 
And who encounters danger, where neither glory 
nor gain canbe got? 

The very firft mention we find of the Cambri is 
by the Englifh hiftorians, in treating the reign of 
Edward the Elder (9co—925); when they’ are 
mentioned among the nations who owned him as 
father and lord. 

In 937 we find Eugenius, or Owen, king of 
Cumbria furrendering to Edmund of England. 
Will. Malmf{b. &c. | 

In 938 we find the fame king at the great and 
famous battle of Brunenbure. Jdem, &c. | 

In 94g Edmund gave Cumbria to Malcom I. of 
Scotland, on condition of homage, and defending, 
the north of England againft the Danes. Saxon 
Chron. Hoveden, Huntingdon, Malmfbury. Mat- 
thew of Weftminfter fays, that king Edmund, 
with the affiftance of Leolin, king of Demetia, 
(South Wales), defpoiled Cumbria of all its wealth. 
and, depriving of their eyes the two fons of Dun- 
mail, king of that province, gave it to Malcom, 
king of Scotland, to be held of him, and on con- 
dition of defending the north of England, by Tea 
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and land, from the incurfions of énemies. | This 
Dunmail is the only Welch king of Cumbria, whofe 
name is preferved®by Enelith writers. There is 
a very flight refemblance between his name and that 
of Dunwallon, the laft king of Strat-Clyde; but 
the difference is great enough to prevent any fuf- 
picion of the one being taken for the other :~ and [ 
it was furely after the death of Dunmail, and 
during the minority of his fons, that Edmund 
conquered Cumbria in 945; whereas Dunwallon 
died in 972, or after. 

After this furrender of Cumbria to Scotland, 
the heir.apparent of the Scotifh crown was gene- 
rally appointed prince, or king as then ftiled, of 
that province, and refided in it as ina difting 
{overeignty. . 

in the reign of Edgar of England (959 to 975) 
we find a Malcom king of Cumbria, under Ken- 
neth TV. of Scotland, who fucceeded in 970. » 

In the year 1ooo Ethelred of England wafted 
Cumbria. Simeon of Durbam, — 

In 1054 Siward, Earl of Northumberland » was 
fent by Edward king of England to affitt Malcom, 
fon of the king of Cumbria, in afferting his claim to 
the Scotifh throne. Siward died in 10 55, having re- 
turned to Northumberland ; but Malcom afcended 
the throne in 1056. Thus Hoveden and other 
Eneglith writers {tile Malcom IIL. fon of the kin 
of the Cumbri ; and rightly, as thall be fhewn in 
Part V. After this, Cumbria feems to have been 
immediately held by the kings of Scotland, and 
hot committed to the charge of the fucceffor. 

{have intentionally referved Fordun’s hints about 
Cumbria to the end. The firft mention he makes 
of Cumbria is lib. IV. c. 21. where he tells, thar 
Conftantin, fon of Ed (904—944), gave Cumbria 
to Eugenius, fon of Dovenald, his apparent fuc- 
ceffor. This teftimony of Fordun is {trongly con- 
firmed by William of Malmfbury, the chief of the 
Englith hiftorians, and who wrote in the Twelfth 


century 5 
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century ; for henames Eugenius as king of Cum- 
bria in 934. But how fhall we reconcile it with 
that of Matthew of Weftminfter, concerning the 
forms of Dunmail? If one authority muft fall, 
Matthew’s mutt yield, for he did not write till two 
centuries after William. But Matthew’s 1s cir- 
cumftantial, and apparently true, fo that to re- 
concile both would be beft. Conftantin of Scot- 
land, a warlike and aétive prince, had apparently 
feized on Cumbria, and appointed Eogan, or 
Eugenius, king ; which was, as Fordun fays, in the 
fixteenth year of his reign, or in 920. Edward 
the Elder, inwhofe reign this happened, was occu- 
pied in conftdnt contefts with the Danes ; and 
perhaps he favoured Conftantin’s poffefion of 
Cumbria, as a new check on the Danes; and if 
the kings of the Scots and Cumbri acknowleged 
Edward as lord, it muft have been on this occa- 
fion. In 934 Athelftan king of England quarrelled 
with Conftantin, and ravaged the fouth of Scot- 
land. Eugenius king of Cumbria feems on this 
event to have taken refuge in Scotland; and Wil- 
liam of Malmfbury, and others, fay he furrendered. 
his crown to Athelfian, either now, or in, 938, 
after the great battle of Brunenburg. Upon this 
- the old line of Cumbrian kings naturally ‘came to 
the throne; and Dunmail feems to have been the 
hcir, who was dead, as appears before 945, when 
his fons were torn from the fucceffion by Edmund. 
This account has every probability on it’s fide, 
and much more verifimilitude than that Edmund 
fhould conquer the kingdom, and prefent it to 
Malcom. Such prefents are rarely made. It was 
however proper and reafonable, that homage 
fhould be performed for it to the kings of Eng- 
land, within whofe dominions it lay. ‘The 
Danes were then the great fcourge and terror of. 
the Englifh kings; and Edmund feems to have 
followed the policy of Edward, and to have been 
glad by refigning a province, never in fact fubject 

to 
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to England, to acquire a powerful vaffal in his de- 
fence againft the Danes. | 

Fordun in the’ fame book, ch. 26, tells that 
Edmund knowing the Cumbri to favour the Sco- 
tifh more than the Englifh, and withing Malcom 
asan ally againft the Danes, delivered up Cumbria 
to him and his fucceflors for ever. Conftantin had, 
as Fordun fays, introduced the cuftom of ap- 
pointing the heir tothethrone, King of Cumbria. 
In 953, the firft year of his reign, Indulf appointed. 
Odo, furnamed Duff, fon of. Malcam, king of 
Cumbriae (Fordun IV. 27.) To Duff who af- 
cended the Scotifh throne in 961, fucceeded 
Malcom his fon: who is mentioned by Englith 
hiftorians as king ef Cumbria, in the reign of Ed- 
gar (959 t0 975). “Fhen followed another Mal- 
com, fon of Kenneth IV. in the time of Ethelred 
(979-1016) and of Kenneth IV. who died 992. 
It was in his rime that Ethelred A° rooo ravaged 
Cumbria, becaufe Malcom refufed tribute. (For- 
dun FV. 36. 38). In too8 this Malcom afcended 
the throne of Scocland, having flain Grim ; and, 
toward the middle of his reign, gave Cumbria to 
Duncan, his grandfon, who fucceeded him in 1031. 
Upon which another Duncan, the fon of the 
Scotifh king, was appointed kine of Cumbria. 
He is the laft king of Cumbria mentioned ; Mal- 
com Iil. his fon, who acceded to the throne of 
Scotland in 1056, keeping that principality in his 
own hands, as did his fuccetlors, till the reign of 
Malcom IV. (1163), who furrendered Cumbria to 
Henry Il. of England. 

In the Welch writers we might expect fome ine 
telJigence concerning the Welch line of kings of 
Cumbria. Caradec mentions that Kentigern, who 
lived about 6co, was grandfon to URiEn kine of 
Cumbria", and fon of Owen, regent of Scotland, 

for 


hk Urien lived about 560; and many notices concerning him 
may be toand mm Lvans’s Specimens of Welch Poetry. He was 
the 
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for fo the Welch writers fometimes called Strat- 
Ciyde, -as being the only. Welch kingdom in Scot- 
land ; asthe Scots, from the fame reafon, reverfed 
the 'name, and called. it reguum Cambrenfe, or the 
Welch kingdom. The fame writer mentions that 
about 616 Eneon Bhrenin, a king.of thefe Scots, as 
he calls them, refigning his royalty, came to Llyn in 
Gwyneth (North Wales), where he built a church, 
{till called from him Llan Eingan Bhrenin, near 
which he lived in religious retirement. The title 
of king was in thefe days as general as that of 
prince now in Germany: any independent baron 
was aking: and thus we find, in Caradoc, kings 
of Cardigan, Dyfed, and Guentland, in Wales. 
That Eneon was not the king of Strat-Clyde is 
clear from Jocelin: and indeed Caradoc himfelf 
adds, ‘ a confiderable prince in the north of Bri- 
tain,’ which were ridiculous, had he been the king. 
This Eneon, our author fays, was fon of Owen. 
Danun, fon of Eneon Irth, fon of Cungeraa 
Wledic king of Cumbria. This Cunetha lived, 
as we learn from Price’s Defcription of Wales’, 
540 years after Chrift. Urien feems to have fuc- 
ceeded him in the throne of Cumbria. 

If we truft Langhorne’s authorities*, Owen the 
the fon of Urien feems to have followed: and then 
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the moft famous of ali the kings of Cumbria, being the Urbgen 
of the additions to Nenaius, cap, ult, and in his court Aourifed 
the three great Bards Taliefin, Aneurin, and Llywarch Hen 
- Evans gives fpecimens of their poetry ; and they are all in rime, 
in the fame form with thofe he givesof the 13th century! It was 
a common trade with the bards to forge poems in the names of 
celebrated pradeceflors ; and thefe pretended pieces are palpably 
of the Eleventh and Twelfth centuries. Was Mr. Evans ignorant 
that rime was not afed cill a late period ? That Mr. Gray fhould 
be impofed on by fuch pieces would be furprizing, did not alt 
know that hiitoric Antiquities are not fludied in Britain, page 
Nugas! 
* Prefixt to the laft edition of Caradoc of LancarvoLon- 
don, 1697, 8vo. ; 
* In his Chronicon Regum Angloram, Londini, 1699, 8vo. 
he gives the following table. ‘ Reges Cumbria et Alciud@. WNa- 
Vus leu Caunus Gilde pater. Hoel, Huelin, vel Cui]. Anony- 
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Carerre. After an interval Deovama was co- 
temporary té Edbert of Northumberland 738. 
Then an anonymous king affifted Ofbert of Nor- 
thumberland againftthe Scogs. Humphrey Lluyd 
mentions a Consranrine, king of Cumbria, killed 
at Lochmaben about 870; upon which event, as 
he fays, many of the Welch of Cumbria and 
Strat-Clyde paffed to Clyde in Wales, and ereéted 
a kingdom called Strat-Clyde: but, as Williams 
fhews. that not a tittle of this can be found in any 
Welch Annals, Lluyd feems to have forged this 
relation, fo that it muft be regarded as a mere 
dream. And tho there is every reafon to think 
that on the deftruction of the Welch kingdom of 
Cumbria in 945, and of Strat Clyde about 970, a 
great part of” their inhabitants went to Wales, yet 
they there mingled with their brethren, and pre- 
ferved no feparate diftinction ; elfe they could not 
have efcapcd the notice of Giraldus, fo particular 
in other matters. Lluyd finding the firit mention, ae 
he fuppofed, of the Strat-Clyde Welch by the 
Englith hiftorians, under the year 87¢, and wifh- 
ing to-draw all he could to his own dear country, 
invented that unauthorized falfehood. But tho 
thefe Celtic gentry are always ready to invent lyes, 
there 1s no danger from them ; for as folly is the 
caufe of their villainy, fo it is alfo of it’s detection, 


mus pater Sanétt Petroci. Marcus. Angufellus Lethi et Uriani 
. frater. Evenus Unriani filius. Rodericus. Cereticus. Hoanus, 
dive Oenus Donaldum Breccum Scotorum regem interfecit. Deo- 
vaina Edberto Northumbrenfi contemporaneus, Anonymus 
Ofberto Northumbrenfi contra Scotos toederatus. Conftantinus 
ejus hlius a Gregorio Scotorum rege occifus. Hebertus-Con- 
fiantini trater. Eugenius Athelitano Anglo contemporaneus. 
Panwallo five Dunmail regno exutus.? This lift is fall of errorg 
by confounding Cumbria and Stratclyde, and by taking fome 
from Geofrey of Monmouth and Lluyd, no authoritics, 

' The kings and nobles of the North are noted in Welch 
poetry, as Mr. Evans remarks in his Fragments of it. Aneurtm, 
author of the Gododin, was of the North ; and perhaps from 
Welch MoS, we mightlearn whether of Stratclyde, or Cumbria. 
Merlin the Wild was of Stratclyde, as is clear from his lite 
by Geolrey, compared with Adomnan and Jocelin. 

| | ‘Phere 
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There is no reafon to imagine that the little Welch 
vale of Clyde was ever mentioned in Englith hif- 
tory; and even in that of Wales it is only men- 
tioned twice, as ravaged, or encamped in, by the 
Englifh, when they attacked Wales on the north. 
Caradoc, or his interpolator, fays, that after the — 
death of Roderic the Great king of all Wales, in 
876, many of the Welch of Strat-Clydeand Cumbria 
paffed into Wales under one Hobert, becaufe they 
were much troubled by the Danes in their old feats. 
This is extremely probable, as we know from 
Affer, and others, that the Danes in 875 ravaged. 
che country of the Piks, and Strat-Clyde. But thefe 
refugees erected no kingdom, nor feized any 
country from the Saxons, as Liuyd pretends. 
And we know from the moft authentic writers, as 
above fhewn, that the Welch held ‘Cumbria till 
945, and Strat-Clyde till about 970, at leaft. 
Llwyd is even fo ignorant as to make his Conftan- 
tine, who, as he fables, was killed at Lochmaben 
in 870, king of a vaft territory, including Strat- 
Clyde, Cumbria, and Galloway! But his errors 
are fo childifh, and truly Celtic, that they confute 
themfelves, tho they had the fortune in their day 
to excite the fcorn of Languet, and anger of Bu- 
chanan'. | 


1 Languet in his Epiftles to Sir Philip Sidney has many con- 
temptuous remarks on Lluyd’s Commentariolum, fuch as, 
« Ego noo ita contemno taum Cambram ut tu feribis, nam nifi 
effet in ipfo aliquid ingenii, non poffet tam infignfter ineptire.’ 
&c. Buchanan’s Second Bock is foolithly occupied with a hot 
battle againft Lluyd: and nothing can be more diverting than 
to fee one fabulilt fighting again{t another. 
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CHAPTER I. , 


The Northern Britons, Caledonians, Piks, one and 
| the fame people. | 
“y 
LL. the inhabitants of Britain were anciently, 
as now, {tiled Britons, tho of very different 
origins. The Belge of the fouth. and eaft, who 
were Germans, and ufed the Scythic or Gothic 
tongue, were equally Britons with the Cimbri, 
Cumri, or Welch, of thewelt, who were Celts. The 
Caledonians of the north, who were alfo Germans 
from Scandinavia, are called Britons by Tacitus, 
Herodian, and Dio; and with the utmoft pro- 
priety, as inhabitants of Britain: juft as now the 
Englith are Britons, as well as the Welch, tho 
G 4 widely 
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widely different in origin, fpeech, and manners; 
and as we call the Britifh fettlers in America, 
Americans. But, after the Roman power had 
been a long time eftablifhed in Britain, the name 
of Britons was confidered as confined to the pro- 
yincials; and toward the clofe of the third century, 
or the year 296, we firit find the Piks, or Caledo- 
mians, mentioned as not Britons, but enemies of 
the Britons, even from the time of Julius Cefar:. 
In the great ignorance which attended the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, the affairs of Britain, 
ever obfcure, becaufe of the diftance of this iland 
from Rome, the feat of {cience, were clouded with 
almoft total darknefs. Infomuch that about s¢0 
we find Procopius> defcribing Britain as the land 
of departed fouls. No wonder then that in Britain 
itfelf, where no writers arofe, all genuine mate- 
rials for hiftoery fhould perith. Gildas, the firft 
Britifh writer, was born in the year of the battle of 
Badon, as he tells us, ch. 26. that is in s20; and 
he wrote, as he there fays, forty years after it, or 
in 56c. A tumultuous period of more than a cen- 
tury had elapfed, between the arrival of the Saxons 
and his time; and, as there was no difference be- 
tween the Beloe and Saxons in f{peech, and the 
fater had made the former their co/oni and flaves, 
Gildas naturally thought his Welch countrymen 
the genuine Bnitons, and calls them Britons exclu- 
‘tively ; an error which modern indolence and fu- 
‘perficiality have, as ufual, blindly followed. Indeed 
the Roman troops who held Britain, being itationed 
along the walls of Antoninus and Hadrian, and in 
the midft of the Welch inhabitants of Britain, 
- called them Britons, and their tongue the Britith ; 
regarding the Belge as late fettlers, and the Welch 
as the people produced by the iland itfelf, or 
genuine Britons. We ourtelves {peak of Ameri- 
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cans, without fpecifying whether we mean the 
firlt favages, or European fettlers ; and of Britons, 
without {pecifying Enghifh, or Welch, Scotith, or 
-Inith of the highlands; yet we ufe Britons alfo fpe- 
cially for Welch, and the Britith for the Welch 
tongue. Thefe inaccuracies are underftood at the 
time ; but in the courfe of ages caufe great con- 
fufion. Itis therefore neceffary to attend to them; 
and to reflect that at firft, as natural, the Romans 
called all the nations found in Britain by the 
name of Britons; that, after they had fubdued the 
greater part of it, they naturally blended the whole 
inhabitants of the fubdued part under the name of 
Britons, calling the Caledonians, or Piks, who 
were alone unfubdued, by their own name; and 
that the Welch were peculiarly called Britons then,. 
as now; tho they by no means conftituted all the 
Britons. Without attending to thefe circumftances, 
we fhall fall into an error found in the modern 
writers; namely that the Piks and Belge were 
Welch, becaufe they were Britons. The Piks and 
' Belge were indeed Britons, as the Englith now ; 
but no more Weich, or Celts, than the Englith 
now. ‘There is nothing new under the fun; and 
antiquaries might avoid many errors by recourfe 
to analogy. So much for the Piks being called 
Britons by Tacitus, and others; who at the fame 
time call them Caledonians, and their country 
Caledonia. 

That the Caledonians and Piks were one and 
the fame people is now univerfally allowed; and 
it is almoft ridiculous to thew this, for, as the an- 
cient Spartan faid to him who had compofed an 
eulogy on Hercules, Dees any one difpraife bim ? fo 
it may be faid here, Js aay one ignorant of this 2 Bu- 
chanan, Camden, Lloyd, Innes, Whitaker, the 
Macpherfons, O’Conor, D’Anville, tho differing _ 
widely in other points, all join here. Stillingfleet, 
in the fame work’, firft doubts; then crants this. 


© Ongines Sacra, p, 246, 
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Uther 1 cannot tell what to make of, for he pro- 
duces the words of Tacitus, that the Caledonians 
were of German origin, to fhew that the Piks 
were of Scandinavia ; and the words of Eumenius, 
fhewing the Caledonians to have been: Piks, and 
that the Piks infefted the Britons before the time of 
Julius: then he gives us Geofrey of Monmouth : 
from whom he draws three later Pikith colonies to 
have entered Britain after the time of Chriftianity. 
It is impoffible even to guefs at his thoughts on the 
occafion. In his whole work there is a moft re- 
markable defect of underftanding. All authorities 
are quite alike to him. Tacitus and Heétor Boe- 
thius, Beda and Geofrey of Monmouth ; hiftorians, 
and fabulifts; writers of the firft century, and of 
the feventeenth ; are all jumbled together in uni- 
form confufion ; are all quoted with equal atten- 
tion, and confidence. If one were defired to men- 
tion a work capable of fhewing that an author may 
be vaftly and profoundly learned, without poffeff- 
ing common judgement, Uther’s Antiguitates Bri- 
tannicarum Ecclefiarum might be produced as an 
inftance. Yet ts this work precious as a common- 
place book, for he gives all that all have faid upon 
his fubject : and, had his judgement equalled his 
learning and diligence, he would have been the 
moft valuable antiquary that the Britith ilands 
ever produced. With regard to the three colonies, 
as they reft folely on Geofrey of Monmouth, and 
authors who follow him, 1 fhall not abufe the 
reader’s attention fo far, as to offer even one re- 
mark on them. 

It once appeared to me, before i had fully exa- 
mined this fubject, that the Piks were a new race, 
who had come in upon the Caledonians in the third 
century, and expelled them ; and that the Caledo- 
nians wére Cumraig: Britons. But finding 'Taci- 
tus, «Eumentus, Ammianus Marcellinus, Beda, 
in full and direét oppofition to this idea; and not 
_ chufine to imitate our Scorith antiquifte in Geehtinn 
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again{t authorities, which are the fole foundation of 
hiftoric truth, i was forced to abandon this ground, 
tho perhaps many an acute and wife argument 
might have been employed in it, to prove truth 
falfehood, and falfehood truth. For ancient au- 
thers are the fole guides to real truth in hiftoric 
antiquities ; conjectures. and arguments are only 
ingenious lyes. | 
That the Caledonians and Piks were the fame, 
+. in fact as uncontrovertible, as that the fame peo- 
ple who called themfelves Hellenes were called 
Graci by the Romans. This will appear to the 
reader from the accounts of the ancients concerning 
them, which hall here be briefly ftated, and will 
at once afcertain their identity. | 
Tacitus is the firft writer from whom information 
can be drawn on this fubjet; for, before the 
campaign of Agricola, Caledonia was unknown 
to the Romans. He calls this country, beng all 
that part of Britain which ts to the north of Loch 
Fyn and Tay, by the fpecial name of CALEDDNIA 3 
and that always when ic is mentioned, fo that the 
name was fixt and precife. The people he calls 
by the general name of Briann; but expreiily, 
gives his opinion that they came from Gemany, 
becaufe they refembled the Germans in ther large 
perfons, and red hair‘; whereas ‘he thinks the 
other Britons came from Gaul. This fuffciently 
marks the Britons of Caledoniato have differed from 
the refL: and the figns given by Tacitus ae, in a 
favage ftate of fociety, very ftriking and otvious. 
Ptolemy forty years after marks the people of 
this part of Britain by the name of KAAHACNIOI*, 


4 Namque rutile Caledoniam habitantium coms, magni 
artus, Germanicam originem affeverant. Agricola. 
© Ago de re AgsAmuoviay noATOD pixes THs Ovabzag sic yugEas Ka-~ 
AvSoloss QE DME UTOUS 5 Kander dpupoee ‘¢ From the Lelase- 
nius Sinus (Loch Fyn) to the frith of “arar (Murrat) are the 
Caledonii: and above them the Caledonian Foreft.”’ As the 
rovince Vefpafiana exilted in Prolemy’s time, he regards it as 
Roman, and the Caledonians’ as confined’ beyond it’s limits, 
that is in the prefent highlands. With Geographers above 
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or Caledonians, and gives us the names of all their 
tribes, or fhirts as we might now {tyle them. 

"Dio who wrote about 230, or the century after 
Ptolemy, alfo calls this people Caledonians. As 
all Britain up to the wall of Hadrian had now long 
been provincial, that part was regarded as wholly 
Roman ; and this writer {peaks of the M eate, or 
Cumr between the walls, and the Caledonians be~ . 
yond them, as the only two nations in Britain ; that 
is the only two nations who kept up the Britthh 
nameas Bargari, not Romani. For the provincials 
were often ftyled Romani; and the world was re- 
garded as either Romanus, or Barbarus. A diftinc- 
tion as old as the days of Ovid, who ufes Barbaria 
often, in his Triftia, for all without the Roman 
pale, | 

‘La 296 the name of Prert is firt ufed by Eume- 
niusthe Panegyrift, in his oration, fpoken at the 
end of that year, upon the victory of Conftantius 
over Allectus. The paflage isa famous one; and 
the more fo, as it’s conftruétion in the old editions 
puzzed Buchanan, and the beft Latin fcholars. 
No apology need therefore be made for dwelling 
' a httl: on it’s explanation. A large piece of the 

preceding text is alfo given that the connection 
may be clear, : 

Quem | Britanniam] Cafar, ile aufor veferi no- 
minis, cum Romanoram primus tntraffet, alium fe 
orbem ‘errarum feripfit reperiffes tante magnitudinis 
_ arbitrdus, ut, non cireumfufa oceano, fed complexa 

ipfum weanum, videretur.  Sedenim, illg étate, nec 
Britanzia ullis erat ad navale bellum armata naui- 
‘gts; & Romana res inde jam a Punicis. Aftaticifgue, 
bellis, etiam recenti exercitata Piratico, et poftea 
Mitbridatico, non magis terreffri quam navali ufie 
vigedai, Adboc natio etiam tune rudis, et [oli Bri- 
¢anni, Pitts modo, et Elibernis, alfueta boftibus adbuc 


toplies the north, but Ptolemy’s north is really the weft of 
Scotland, {fo that the Caledonian fore? was on the weft of the 
highlands, | 
a Jeminudis, 
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feminudis, facile Romanis armis fignifque cefferunt. 
Prope ut hoe uno Cefar gloriari in ila expeditione 
debuertt quod navigaffet oceanum. Eumen. Panepyr. 
Conftantio, apud Panegyr. Vet. Livineli, Antv. 
1599. 8vo. n. Xi. prope medium orat. | 
The fentence beginning Adboc natie, &c. and 
in which the Piks are mentioned, is moft obfcure. 
Buchanan propofes to underftand folt Britanni in 


the genitive, * of the Britifh foil ;* and the mean- 
ing would be * Moreover the nation then rude, 


and only ufed to the Piks and Irith of the Britith 
foil, enemies even half naked, eafily yielded to 
the Roman arms.’ Strange that Buchanan‘, fo able 
a Latinift, fhould fuppofe Britanni here ufed ad- 


jectively, while Britannict is the only word uféd 


in profe in that way. Britannus is mereiy a Briton ; 
Britannicus, Brith. But let us hear the unpreju- 
diced interpretation of foreigners, who do not fee 


with the jaundiced eyes of our fickly antiquilts, 
and indeed. fo uniformly give every point againft 


them, that they are left, like ftraw-crowned kings, 
to enjoy their frenzy and darknefs alone. Jaques 
de la Baune, the learned editor of the edition for 


the ufe of the Dauphin, gives us the fentence, and 
notes, thus: 


Adboc natio* etiam tune rudis, et foli Britanni, 
Piftis modo et Hibernis + affuecta, boflibus adbue 
feminudis, facile Romanis armis, fignifque, cefferunt. 


Notes, * Duarum vocularum tranfpofitio -obfcuritatem 
bute fententice induxit 5 ita vero hance refiituit Acidalius: 


' Sir George Mackenzie attempts to confirm Buchanan’s in- 
terpretation, from Lucretius, 


Narn quid Britannum celum differre putamus, 
and Claudian, 


_ Terribilis Mauro, debellatorque Britanni 
‘Littaris. 
But Sir George ought te have known that poetical licence will 
never authorize profe. ‘The diminifhing of words, called apb.- 
reis by grammarians, is common in Greek and Latin poctry, 
but never ufed in profe at all; and for a good reafon, be- 


eaufe the rhythm forced poets to ufe it, whereas in profe — 


tt could ferve ao purpofe in the world, 


5 Adhoc 
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Adhoc natio etiam tufic radis, [, | Pidtis modo et Hiber- 
nis affueta hoftibus ; adhoc feminudi, [et foli, Britanni] 
facile Romanis armis frgnifque cefferunt. | 
+ Pidtis| Préii popuit fume Scotia cis Tavum fuvium. 
Fiibernis| Populi infulam cceani Britannict imcelenies non 
phinorem Anglia. | | 


This correction of Acidalius was moft plaufible, 
and approved by all, till the laft valuable edition 
of the Panegyrifts, by Schwarzius and Jeger, ap- 
peared at Nurenberg, 1779, in two volumes 
octavo. In which, from an excellent manufcript 
often ufed and referred to in that édition, this 
famous fentence ftands ultimately blamelefs, and 
perfect, thus: 

Ad bec ngfio etiam tune rudis; et folis Britanns 
Piftis modo et Hibernis adfueti beftibus, adhuc femi- 
nudi, facile Romanis armis, fignifque, cefferunt. 

In the notes is firft given the correétion of Aci+ 
dalius as above; then follows, 

Proba hac leGie ex MS. Gud. et folis Britanni 
Piétis modo et Hibernis adfueti hoftibus, adhuc 
feminudi, facile Romanis armis, fignifque, ceffe- 
runt. Sic magis exprimitur quaft vilitas veterunt 
Britannorum, qui quondam eo facilius a Julio Cafare 
vinci fuperarique potuerunt, quod folis Pidtis et Hi- 
bernis hofiseas clim adfueti fuerint ; ct quod fine gravi 
armorum gencre, adbuc feminudi, pralia inierint, 
owharz. 

lf, with Acidalius, who wrote about the year 
1620, we had redd: fot Britanni, we muft have 
underftood that Cefar fought with Britons alone, 
whereas Alleétus had alfo Roman foldiers; fo 
that Conftantius did more than Cefar, -as he 
fought not with Britons alone, but with Romans. 
But this reading of the MS. above-mentioned, 
puts this out of the queftion ; and the whole paf- 
{age above produced may be tranflated as follows. 
The Panegyrift, to fhew the greatnefs of the ac- 
tions of Conftantins in Britain, compares them to 
thofe of Julius Cefar. | 
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<< Which iland of Britain when Cafar, be the au- 
“* thor of your name, had entered firft of the Romens, 
** be wrote that be bad found anether world ; thinking 
“* it of fo great fize, that it might feem not to be fur- 
*¢ rounded worth the ocean, but to embrace and con» 
“* mand it. But frill in that age Britain was pro- 
aided with uo feips for naval war ; while Reme, 
“© even from the Punic and Afiatic wars, and alfa 
“< recently exercifed with thofe of the pirates, and 
“¢ of Mitbridates, flourifbed not more by land than 
‘< by fea. Moreover the nation be attacked was 
“* shen rude, and the Britons, ufed only to the 
“© Piks and Irifh as enemies, and being yet them- 
<¢ felves but haif naked, eafly yielded to the Roman 
“6 arms and enjfigns.” me 

Eumenius lived at Auguftodunum, or Autun, 
in Burgundy, a place now fo famous for it’s num- 
ber of Roman antiquities, that it has been called 
the French Rome. He was there profeffor of 
rheloric? ; and pronounced this oration in pre- 
fence of Conftantius Chlorus, on his victory over 
Allectus, who had flain Caraufius, and ufurped the 
imperial title in Britain, and who fell in the battle 
which was fought in the year 296. All commen- 
tators agree that this oration was pronounced in the 
 endof that year. Conftantius was then only Cafar, 
whence Eumenius calls Julius the author of his 
name, which was always given to an apparent fuc« 
ceffor tothe empire. ‘This cuftom of pronouncing 
panegyrics on the Emperors and Cefars, in their 
prefence, feems to have begun in the time of Tra- 
jan; and Pliny’s Panegyric on that prince, pro- 
nounced in his prefence, is extant and well known. 
Greater accuracy in facts, and in expreffion, was 
naturally expected, and neceffarily exercifed, on 
fuch folemn and. trying occafions, when the firft 
audience in the world were witneffes of the narra- 


ry, 


ry 


8 See the prolegomena to the editions of the Panegyritts, 
Delphini, of Schwarzit. : 
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tion of their own aétions, than even in hiftory, 
where the writer rernained unawed and unchecked 
in the filence of his cabinet. Hence the oreat 
anxiety expreft by Eumenius and the other Pane- 
gyrilts. In his oration to Conftantine, the Ninth 
in the collection, Eumenius expreffes the utmoft 
awe on the occafion ; and fays that what is {poken 
muft be diu feriptum, et fepe trafatum, * 3 long 
time written, and often revifed,’ And, in be- 
ginning this to Conftantius, he is more than or- 
dinarily follicitous, obferving, among other points, 
Ryo in genere orationis quanta effet cura, quantus 
labor, quam follicita véneratio! “In this kind of 
oration how great the care, how fevere the labour, 
how anxious the veneration |’ 

As fuch @ccuracy and care were required, and 
Eumenius, from his refidence in Gaul, had oppor- 
tunity for all information concerning Britain, we 
may rely upon his teftimony as moft authentic, 
And it is valuable, not only for the very firft men- 
tion of the Piks, but as it fhews that, even before 
the time of Julius, they had infefted the Britons. 
Now the Britons, in all thefe Orations, are uni- 
formly the provincial Britons. At this time, as 
formerly fhewn, the name of Mate had utterly 
perifhed ; and there is every room to believe that, 
‘When Caraufius divided Britain from the Roman 
empire, in the yeat 286, the Mxaras gladly joined 
their Britith brethren, in afferting his right againft 
the Roman Emperors; and that under him their 
name was loft in the general one of Britons. ~For, 
after this period, the Roman writers know of no 
Britons beyond the Clyde and Forth. The Pikes 
are confidered as not Britons, tho undoubtedly in 
Britain. When all were barbarous alike, all the 
nations in the iland were Britons: but in procefs 
of time the nations fouth of the Clyde and Forth 
became romanized ; and it was difcovered that the 
Caledonians, or people beyond thefe rivers, were 
quite a diftinct people from the Cumraig Britons, 
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their fouthern neighbours, and the chief inhabi- 
tants of the iland in number. The name of Ca« 
Iedonians, or Woodlanders, given them by the 
Welch, was exchanged for their real name, the 
name they gave themfelves, Pmarar, . latinized 
Picri. Perhaps it may be thought that as the 
Piks were really the Ve Veriar of Norway, and. 
had that name in all appearance long before they. 
came to Scotland, Eumenius meaned to exprefa : 
the invafions of Britain by the Piks from Norway, 
before they effected a fettlement. But it will be 
afterward fhewn that the Piks were queftionlefs 
fettled in that part of Britain which lyes north of 
the Clyde and Forth, long before the time of 
Julius, fo that this idea muft fali of courfe. And 
the Romans could have no. knowlege that the. 
Piks ever were in Norway, or ever invaded Britain 
from thence, if they even knew that Norway 
exifted:: they only knew them as of Caledonia, 
a country now long divided from provincial Britain, 
and confidered as-another land. That Eumenius, 
in particular, only regarded thein in this view wilk 
appear from another paflage of his, now to be 
produced. | 

This occurs in the panegyric to Conftantine I. 
fon of Conftantius, {poken in March 310, as the 
commentators thew, and is at full length as 
follows : | | 

Dies me ante defictet, quam oratio, ft omnia Patris 
tui facia, vel hac brevitate, percurram. Cujus etiam 
_fuprema tila expeditio non Britannica tropea, (ut 
vulgo creditum eft) expetivit’s fed, diis jam vocan- 
tibus, ad intimum terrarum limen acceffit. Negue 
enim ille tot tantifque rebus geftis, non dico Caledonum, 
aliorumque Piftorum, filvas, et paludes, fed nec His 
berniam proximam, nec Thuten ultimam, nee ipfas, 
Fi que funt, Fortunatorum infulas, dignatur acquirere: 
fed (quod eloqui nemo voluit), tturus ad deos, senitorem 
illum deorum ignea cat aftra refoventem profpexit 
Oseanum ; ut, fruiturus exinde luce perpetua, jam 

Vou. I. HH  Wideret 
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wideret illic diem pane continuum, Vere enim profetio 
illi fuperum templa patuerunt ; réceptujque eft con~ 
felfa celi Fove ipfo dexteram porrigente. : 

This paffage has no variation whatever, either 
in MSS. or editions. To underftand it, we muft 
obferve, that the Caledonians or Piks making in- 
‘curfions into provincial Britain in 306, Conftan- 
tius Chlorus, who a year or two before became 
Emperor (Auguflus) of Gaul and Britain, prepared 
to repel them. As he was fetting fail from Gaul 
for that purpofe, his fon Conftantine, (afterward 
the firft Chriftian Emperor), whom Galerius had 
detained in Italy as an hoftage, efcaped, and 
came to him. Tey proceeded into Britain to- 
gether, when the Piks were repelled ; and Con- 
ftantius foon after died of a fever at York, that 
fame year. The Panegyrift, with rhetorical fancy, 
takes ddvantage of this expedition of Conftantius, 
juft before his death, into the north of Britain, 
famous among the Romans for the fun’s being 
hardly ever beneath the horizon in fummer, and 
for being regarded as another Thule, and extremity 
of the world. Hence the orator reprefents this 
expedition into the fecret recefles of the ocean, 
perpetually enlightened by the fun, as a meet 
preparation of Conftantius for his journey to the 
elyfian fields, which were pictured with fimilar 
circumftances, of remote ftation in the ocean, and 
eternal funfhine. ‘Take this tranflation. 

“ The day would fail before my oration, if i were 
“ torun over ali the deeds of thy father, even with 
“this brevity. His laft expedition did not feek for 
“ Brith trophies, (as vulgarly bekeved,) but the 
S gods already calling bim, he came to the moft fecret 
* bound of the earth. For by fo many, and fo great, 
“* aétions, be deigus not te acquire, i will net fay the 
““ qoeds and marfhes of the Caledonians and other 
“© Piks, but Ireland which lyes nigheft, nor diftant 
“< Thuk, nor even, tf fuch there be, the Hands of 
“ the Fortunate themfelves; but, (what nane inclined 


** fa 
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“€ to fpeak,) being about to go to the gods, be bebeld 
“‘ thé ocean, that father of the gods, refrefhing the 
** hery flars of heavens that, being about thence to enjoy 
“< perpetual light, be might bave a forefight of eternal 
“day. For in the end of pring, the temples of the 
** gods were open to him; and he was neéceived into 
“the affembly of heaven, Jove himfelf reaching to 
“* kim bis right hand.” | 

It appears unqueftionably from this paffage that 
the Caledonians were Piks: and this is happily 
- marked by the very author who firft ufes the 
name of Pi, fo that not a doubt cai remain even 
with the moft ignorant. The other Piks were 
thofe of the Hebudes and Orkneys, and perhaps 
the Vetiuriones, or fouthern Piks of Fifefhire, &c. 
who are put by Ammianus Marcellinus as one of 
the two divifions of the Piks; the Dicaledones be- 
ing the other. Lindenbrogius ‘ inclines to think 
that the Caledones of Eumenius fhould be redd Di- 
caledones, as Ammianus writes them. But not 
one MS. or edition has the leaft hint of this, as 
may be feen in the latef{t and beft editions, for the 
Dauphin, and of Schwartz and Jeger. Now Di- 
caledonum, as Lindenbrogius propofes to read for 
non dico Caledonum, {potls the fenfe of the paflage, 
and cannot be received: tho indeed it were 
madnefs to alter a text for a conjecture,. in fpite 
of all MSS and editions. Lindenbrogius, i be- 
lieve, mentions that fome namelefs MS redd fo; 
but fuch affertions are frequent among critics, hot 
for their conjectures : and as this MS. has efcaped 


© In notis ad Ammian. Marcellin. as quoted by Goodal, 
in his Introduction to Fordun. Goodal fupports this opinion, 
1. becaufe the readings of MSS ought to be preferred. 2. 
becaufe Cafedones is not ufed by other writers, but Caledonii, 
To the ri anofwer, that not one MS has been found which 
reads Dicaledonum. 2d. That not one latin author ules Cale 
doit. Tacitus has only Caledoxia: the Greeks, Ptolemy and 
Dio, have indeed Kaasdoros. But the later argument is chiidith, 
| for all know .fuch terms tobe identic, as Brito, Britannus ; 

Franco, Francas; Burgundio, Burgundus, &ce &e. 
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all editers, itis probable it never exifted, fave-in 
the brain of this commentator; and can in no 
event be preferred‘ to the feveral MSS followed by 
editors. | . 

Ammianus Marcellinus, under the year 360, 
mentions the Piks thus : Jn Britanniis cum Scoterum 
Pidiorumque, genttum ferarum, excurfus, rupta quiete, 
condiéia loca limitious vicina vaflarent, &c. * In 
Britain, when the excurtion of the Scots and Piks, 
fierce nations, having broken the peace, ravaged 
the APPOINTED GROUNDS, next to the boundaries,’ 
&c. Thefe conpicra bocaj or GRouNDs MU- 
TUALLY APPOINTED AND AGREED QN near the 
boundaries, were furely thofe of the future pro- 
vince of Yalentia : and this paflage {trongly con- 
firms the idea that the bounding wall was not 
regarded as the utmoft limit of Roman power, 
but that there was a warlike frontier-territory be- 
yond it; which in times of peace was pofleffed 
by the Romans, and defended by them in times 
of war. For they were not fuch cowards as to 
act on the defenfive alone ; and from behind their 
wall. The wall was as that of acity; anda large 
territory lay beyond it. In this paffage of Am- 
mianus, the very firft mention of the Scots ap- 
pears ; and it is immediate, and prefent ; not re- 
tro{pective, as that of the Piks by Eumenius. 
From Eumenius we learn that the Piks exifted 
in the time of Julius Cefar: from Ammianus, 
that the Scots exifted Four Hundred and Ten years 
after, or inthe year 360. It is moft remarkable, 
that Eumenius never meéntia@is the Scots, but by 
the general name of fliderni: and he joins thefe 
Flivernt with the Piks, as Ammianus does the 
Scotti. Thete Scotti of Ammianus were infallibly, — 
as fhall be fhewn, the people of Ireland. They 
failed from Ireland to Argyle, and the neighbour-. 
ing fhores of Pikland; where it was neceflary they 
fhould join their allies, that they might a& in 
conjunétion : for it ts remarkable. thar we never 
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find them attacking the Britons in Wales, or in- 
deed at all, fave in ‘conjundlion with the Piks ; 
while the Caledontans or Wiks.were always making 
incurfions alone. But of the Scots fully hereafter. 
Under the year 364, Ammianus has Pict, Sax- 
onefque, et Scotti, et Aitacotti, Britannos arumnis 
vexavere continuis. * the Piks, and Saxons, and 
Scots, and Attacotts, vexed the Britons with con- 
tinual harraflments.’ : 
Under the year 368, he fays, Et quosiam, cum 
Conflaztis Principis aélus componerem, motus adolef- 
centis et fenefcentis oceani, fitumque Britannia, pro 
captu virium explanavi, ad ea, qua aigefla funt 
femel, revolvi fuperfluaum duxi. Illud tamen Juff- 
ciet dict, quod eo tempore Pitti in duas gentes divift, 
Dicaledonas et Veéturiones, itidemque Attacotti, bel- 
iicofa bominum natio, et Scotti per diverfa vagantes, 
multa populabantur. © And fince, when 1 compofed 
the acts of Conftans, i explained as well as 1 could 
the motions of the flowing and ebbing ocean, and 
the fituation of Britain,’ i have held it fuperfluous 
to revolve matters already digefted. Let this 
fuffice to be faid, that at this time the Piks, di- 
vided into two nations, the Dicaledone and Vec- 
turiones, as alfo the Attacots, a warlike nation, 
and the Scots, wandering diverfe ways, ravaged. 
many parts.’ Conftans was made Cefar in 3343 
and three years after came to the empire, and 
reigned thirteen years, or to 350. He made a. 
voyage to Britain in winter from Bononia, or 
Boulogne; and there is a coin on the occafion, 
of {mall brafs, reprefenting Conftans in a fhip, 
with the legend Bononta *® The lofs of that 
part of Ammianus 1s irreparable; as his tefti- 
mony would have put the hiftory of Scotland, at 
the firft revival of literature, upon quite another 
footing, by fhewing at once what we are. now 
obliged to glean from many minute lights, thag 
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Scotti was but a new name for the Hiderni or Irith 
Goths, now beginning, like the Caledonians, to 
be known by the name they gave themfelves ; and 
that Attacotti, or Hither Scots, was but a name 

iven the Dalreudini, or firft cdlony of Scots that 
Petled in Argyle, about the year 258, as fhall be 
after fhewn. | 

This pafiage of Ammianus is of itfelf a fuf- 
ficient proof that the Caledonians and Piks were 
one and the fame people. For the Oceanus Deu- 
caledonius, or that bordering on the Dicaledone, is 
put by Ptolemy on the north of Scotland, where 
the Orkneys lay in it. The Vedcturiones are by 
Richard placed in Fife, Angus, &c. on the eaft 
of Scotland, beyond.the Friths,. but fouth of the 
Grampians, The divifions of Ammianus are 
thus the fame with thofe of Beda*, who men- 
tions the Southern Piks ‘below the Grampians, 
- VeFuriones ;) and the Northern Piks above them, 
(Dicaledang.) The former name of Veéturiones 
was in fact the proper and real name which the 
Piks gave themfelyes, the Pebtar or Pechtar of 
the Saxon Chronicle, the Viéveriar or Vichiveriar 
of the Icelandic writers foftened and latinized.— 
As thefe lived clofe to the frontier, and had, in 
peace, frequent intercourfe with the Provincials, 
the name they gave themfelves was of courte 
known, and ufed. While the northern Piks liv- 
ing at a diftance, the old name of Caledona and 
Dicaledone was as naturally retained for them. Yet 
it was known that they were all Piks, all one 
people, though divided by a chain of mountains. 
Mr. Macpherion derives the name Deu Caledones 
from their Northern pofition, and i am happy fo: 
once to agree with him. Mr. Whitaker objects 
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that they were on the weft, not the north; becaute 
Prolemy’s map places the Deucaledonian fea on 
the weft; but this isa miftake, as, tho Ptolemy's . 
Caledonia runs in a wrong direction, it by no 
means follows that. his pofition of the Deucale- 
donian ocean is wrong ; for, in it the Orkneys, and 
Thule, are rightly placed by him to the north of 
Scotland, and it is humbly prefumed that Mr. 
Whitaker did not imagine the Orkneys were on 
the Weft of Scotland, while Ptolemy rightly 
marks them, and the Deucaledonian ocean, to the 
north. And that the Deucaledonian ocean was to 
the north of Seotland is clear ftom Prolemy, who 
{ays it is another name for the Sarmatic or Baltic £5 
which reached, as the ancients thought, from the 
Sarmatz or Ruffians on the eaft, to the Caledones 
on the Weft. The name of the ocean on the 
We of Scotland was the Irifh Sea, the Oncevog . 
Jovspvinog of Ptolemy, in which were Moveia’ or 
Maun, Maacag or Mull, the Ebude or Hebudes, 
&c..To the fouth of which was the Oxeevog Ousep- 
vious Oceanus Vergivius, now St. George's Channel. 
Did Mr. Whitaker ferioufly imagine there was no 
name for the fea north of Britain, while that to 
the weft had, by his account, three names for three. 
different parts ?- The fea on the eaft is in Prolemy 
the Oxeaves Tepueenxes, or German Ocean. 

I need not infift on a matter fo clear, and known 
to all, as that the Caledonians and Piks were the 
fame; but thall only further add the authority of 
Beda, who marks the fettlement of the Piks in 
the north of Britain as aboriginal. For he fays 
that, cum plurimam infule partem incipientes ab 
auftro poffedifent [Britones ] contigit gentem Pictorum 
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de Scythia, ut perbibent, longis navibus non multis 
oceanum ingrefiam, &c. 1.1. when the Britons, bé- 
ginning at the fouth, had poffeffed the greateft 
part of the iland, it happened that the nation of 
the Piks from Scythia, entering the ocean ina few 
Jarge fhips, asis reported,’ &c. The Britons of 
Beda were the Welch, whom he regarded as indi- 
genes, knowing nothing of the Gael who preceded 
them. But that thefe Welch or Cumraig Britons 
pofieffed,all Britain for centuries before Julius 
is unknown to none. Beda proceeds, Itagque pe- 
tentes Britanniam Pitti babitare per feptentrionales 
anfule partes ceperunt: nam aufirina Britones occu- 
paverunt, lb.¢ Therefore the Piks going to Britain, 
began to inhabit the Northern parts of the Hand ; 
for the Britons had feized the Southern.’ Thefe 
Northern parts of Beda were all north of Clyde 
and Forth, as ts clear.from ch. 12. of this book 
of his Hiftory, and other places, where he de. 
{cribes the Piks as coming from the north, and 
explains that he means the north of the firths of 
Clyde and Forth, which were indeed in the time 
that the wall of Antoninus was firft abandoned, as 
above fhewn, the natural bounds between the terri- 
tories of the Caledonians, and the Southern Britons. 
It is unneceflary to dwell longer ona fubject fo uni- 
verfally known and allowed, as the identity of the 
Caledonians and Piks, and which indeed no one 
can deny who does not prefer his own dreams to 
ancient authorities of the beft note, fo that laughte rs 
and not confutation, fhould be employed againft 
him | | 
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CHAPTER IL. 


The opinion of Camden and Lloyd, and that of the 
two Macpher fons, concerning ihe Origin of the 
Piks, examined, 


BERR fhewing the real origin of the Piks, 
it becomes neceflary to difcufs two erroneous 
opinions, which have been formed concerning: it, 
It is granted by all, and indeed beyond a doubt, 
that the Piks muft either have proceeded from 
Scandinavia, Germany, or the South of Britain; 
and that: they muft have been either Goths or Celts,. 
If Goths, they {poke the Gothic tongue, the par 
rent of the prefent German, Danith, Englifh, &c. 
If Celts, their fpeech was either Cumraig, that of 
the German Celts; or Gaelic, that of the Gaultc 
Celts. : 
That they were Goths fhall be fhewn in the 
next chapter, from the confent of all the ancient 
writers, and from other arguments. That they 
were Celts is the opinion now to beconfuted. The 
authors who affert the Piks to have been Celts are 
divided in their fentiments : for I. Camden, writin 
his Britannia, confulted fome filly Welch sntiquift 
about etymologies, and other matters, as he did 
not underftand Welch himfelf*. This fame 
Welch prophet withing to make all great folks 
Welch, as his countrymen delight to do, tho the 
honour be generally rejected, thought he might 
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lay violent hands on all the fame of the Piks; and 
thus led Camden into a blunder, which a Welch 
mind could alone originally form. ‘This opinion 
Mr. Lloyd, another Welchman, alfo gave». Innes 
fell into it, and it forms the -radical blemith of 
bis book. II. The two Macpherfons, led by the 
fame wife Celtic ideas, defire we fhall in future, 
know the Piks to be Gaelic, ‘ of hur own dear 
blood and bone ;’ and they fay believe otherwife 
at your peril; for are not we {killed in old Celtic, 
and new, in nonfenfe and nonentity > And what 
are Tacitus, and Ammianus, and Beda, and ail 
thefe old fools to us? Do not we know more than 
them? Are not we two new wife men of quite a 
new {chool? 

The firft opinion that the Piks were Welch, i 
fhatl ferioufly examine, as fuch men as Camden 
and Innes have adopted it. But i fhall firft fay a 
very few words to the fecond, as foon as laughter 
will permit me to go on; for it is impoffible to 
preferve one’s mufcles, when one meets with utter 
abfurdity and ignorance in the garb of wifdom and 
learning. | 

Were i ferioufly to argue in the prefent ftate of 
fcience, that the Piks were not merely a branch of 
the Gaelic race, who went from Ireland to the 
weft of Scotland, where they were known in all 
ages, as at prefent, for a fet of Celtic favages, 
incapable of any progrefs in fociety ; 1 fhould be 
in as awkward a fituation as when fhewing againit 
Mr. Macpherfon that the Sarmatians were not 
Germans, and that a Ruffian is not an Englifhman. 
Dr. and Mr. Macpherfons efert that the Scotith 
Highlanders are the real Caledonians, and the Piks 
a part of them; the only diftinction being that 
the former lived on the north and weft; while the 
- Jatter hved on the eaft and fouth.. Such opinions 
have attended, and of themfelves fully mark, -the 
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utter decline of learning: in Scotland; for every 
man who has redd much on the fubject, knows 
them to be abfolutely ignorant_and falfe, and con- 
tradi€tory to all authorities and facts. In the 
dark frrange phantoms appear, but in the light 
we view only real objects. When the tide of 
learning again flows in Scotland, it will fwallow 
up for ever thofe weeds and vermin, which its ebb 
has left on the fhore. Superficial dablers talk of 
epinions : men of experienced learning talk of 
authorities and facts. An ignorant writer wilt 
advance any opinions that footh his fickly fancy, 
or gratify his prejudice; becaufe he is ignorant 
of the truth, ignorant of his danger, ignorant of 
the contemptuous thoughts entertained of him by 
others. : 

Why fhould i produce the whole writers, ancient 
and modern, fromthe firft century to the eighteenth, 
to fhew that the Piks were quite a different people 
from thofe Irifh Highlanders ? In the next part it 
will be fhewn, that the later paffed from Ireland in 
the year 503, and were long confined to Argyle, 
as the Attacots had been before them: and that 
even the Attacots, the firft Irifh colony that ever 
{et foot in Pikland, did not arrive there till 258. 
IT need not produce all the ancients whom Mr, . 
Macpherfon fays, with fo much modefty, that he 
has examined and confuted. Mr. O Conor well 
obferves that he has done this by the fecond fight; 
and he accordingly bears the fuperb epithet of 
fecond-fighted among the Irifh antiquaries. The 
next chapter of this work, and the Fourth Part, in 
which the origin of the Old Scots is treated, will 
{ufhictently fhew from all ancient authorities that 
the opinions of the two Macpherfons, are truly 
Celtic, foolifh, and ignorant in the extreme. 
Heaven forbid that a reoular anfwer fhould be 
given to fuch weak vilionaries, who are five or fix 
centuries behind the reft of mankind, and not 
fo knowing now as Geoffrey of Monmouth, their 
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brother, was inthe Twelfth age! But this’ whole 
work is one anfwer to them, tho moft uninten- 
tionally ; for in it is fhewn, from fa&ts and au- 
thorities, that neither Piks, nor Scots, were the 
earlieft known inhabitants of Scotland ; that the 
Caledonians or Piks were Goths, and differed as 
widely from the Dairiads or Highlanders who 
were Celts from Ireland, as a Dane from a wild 
Trifhman. 

The opinion of Camden, and of Innes, calls 
for quite other treatment. Refpectable and 
modeft writers are entitled to be anfwered with 
reipe& and with modefty: while thofe, whofe 
fupercilioufnefs and impudence- can only be 
matched by their fuperficiality and ignorance, 
deferve nof that regard which they never fhew to 
others. The reafons, if they may be fo called, 
for the opinfon that the Piks were Welch, are, 
ae That Tacitus, Herodian, and Dio, call them 
Britons. 2. That they were painted as the other 
Britons. 3. That the names of mountains and 
rivers on the eaft of Scotland, where the Piks 
dwelled, are often Welch. . Of all thefe in order. - 

. J, That the Piks are called Britons by Tacitus, 
Herodian and Dio, is no more to be wondered ar, 
than that the Englifh are now called Britith, of 
that the Englith in America are called Americans ; 
tho the Enelifh, it is humbly prefumed, be neither 
Welch, nor American favages. In the beginning 
of the laft chapter this was fpoken of; and this 
argument is fo filly, that it is unneceflary to take 
up the reader’s time with it. How came the 
Belge of the fouth to lofe their name in that of 
Britons, tho they were infallibly Germans, fpeak- 
ing the Gothic tongue, and no more Welch than 
the Englith are? Was it not becaufe that, if a 
hundred nations, of a hundred different origins, 
had been fettled in Britain, they would all have 
been with the ftri€teft propriety called Britons ? 
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of equal ponderofity ; heavy indeed as lead, and 
which may however be melted with the flighteft 
fire, He fays, that the Piks were Britons ‘with- — 
out queftion, appears by thé name of them in 
Latin and Irifh.’ I know not whether this reafon 
be Latin or Irith. The Latin name is P27, from 
the name they gave themfelves Pidtar, as the 
Saxon Chronicle fhews. The Irith is Cruithneich, 
which, as fome Celtic dreamers fay, means painted, 
others fay it means wheat-eaters; and it appears 
to me to be a mere patronymic, as common with 
the Celts, from Cruthen the firft king or leader of 
the Piks. Thus Da/reudini were from Reada, &c. 
But an author muft have a right Celtic yader- 
ftanding who builds on fuch trifling nonfenfe. 
Mr. Lioyd tells us, that the old Britifh manu- 
feripts call the Piks Fitchid Guydbelians. And 
the Guydhelians, he fays, were the Gaelic abori- 
eenes of Britain who were driven into Ireland by 
the Welch. I fufpect from this that the word 
Guydhelians was ufed for any aboriginal, or moft 
ancient inhabitants. But this feems to be one of 
the miftakes, which thofe learned in Welch fay are 
not unfrequent in Lloyd, who is thought to have 
known Irith better than the antiquities of his own 
country, for his countryman Humphry Lloyd 
fays, the Welch annals call the Piks ‘ Phichjaid, 
id ef, Phichtiancs’ And Sir John Price, in his 
defcription of Wales, fays, that in the fixth cen- 
tury “ UGwydayl Phitiaid, which is to fay, the 
‘6 Trifh Piéts, did over-run the Ifle of Man.” Now 
that many Piks were fettled in Ireland is certain 
from Adomnan, in his life of St. Columba, Probus 
the old author of the Life of St. Patrick, the 
Annals of Tighernac and Ulfter, and other pieces 
of Irifh antiquity: and Lioyd feems to have mif- _ 
taken the Gwydbyl Phichtiaid, or Irifo Piks, for the 
real original Piks. Indeed names and facts, that 
are fo unfortunate as to pafs thro Celtic ftrainers, 
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impofhible to difcover their genuine hue. It is 
alfo moft rifible to fee Mr. Lloyd have the Celtic 
marks upon him; for-his argument is felf-con- 
tradictory. He di cibes the Guydhelians as a 
race preceding the Welch; and their fpeech as 
more ancient than the Welch; yet he fays. the 
Piks were certainly Welch, becaut: they are called 
Guydhyl Pbichtiaid, or Guyhelian Piks in old 
Welch MSS. thar is, the Piks were Welch becaufe 
—they were not Welch, If Lloyd had any mean- 
ing at all in thefe ftrange arguments, it-was, that 
the Piks were Britons, becaufe their name, as he 
dreamed, implied both in Latin and Irith that 
they painted themfelves, as the other Britons did; 
and this leads to the fecond argument. 

tH. Thafthe Piks were Welch Britons, becaufe 
they painted as the Britons did. This argument 
is alfo felf-contradictory, for there is not the 
fmalleft authority to believe that the Welch Bri- 
tons, or any Celtic people, ever painted them- 
felves at all. It was a cuitom common among the 
Gothic nations, to make themfelves look terrible 
in war; and was with them, a mark of. nobiliry, 
fo that, as the ancients fay, the moft noble had 
the greateft number of figures ftained on his-body *. 
Cefar found nothing of this in Gaul, among the 
Celts proper; but when he paffed into Britain, he 
found fuch Britons as he faw at all, that is the 
Belge, a Gothic people, painted; and he of 
courfe afcribes this cuftom to the Britons in general. 
That any Celtic people ever ufed this cuftom, no 
authority can be produced. That it was common 
to the Goths, the following inftances will fhew. 

We learn from Pliny that this cuftom was that 
of the whole Dacians, and Sarmate*. Under the 
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name of Dacians Pliny expreffly fays, he alfo in- 
cludes the Getz*. Vaft names, and which fpread 
over a territory of three thoufand miles in cir- 
cumference! The Sarmatians, or Rufflans, are 
eut of the queftion ; fave that they fhew the-uni- 
verfality of the praétice in the ealt, whence the 
Goths came. | 

Herodotus f defcribing the manners of the Thra- 
cians, whom he calls the moft numerous people” 
inthe world, fave the Indians alone, tells us thar 
they all marked their bodies with thefe ftains, and 
that it was permitted to no flave, being a badge 
of freedom. Nay nobles and chiefs were dif- 
tinguifhed by the narure and number of thefe 
marks, as now among the American favages. _ 

Valerius Flaccus, {peaking of the mén of Lem- 
nos, who married Thracian ilaves, fays 


Picta manus uitaque placet fed barbara mento. 
Argonaut. II, rgo. 
Phanocles Lefbirs, and Plutarch *, fay the 
Thracians marked their women fo, for tearing 
Orpheus in pieces; a fabulous origin of a real 
cuftom. | 
From Dacia, and Getia, it has been fhewn ina 
{pecial Differtation, to be found at the end of this - 
work, that all the. German and Scandinavian 
nations proceeded. But the cuftom of ftaining 
‘their bodies was not retained by all, becaufe it was 
done with a particular herb, which could not be 
procured in all countries. This herb was the 
glajium, or woad, which flains blue. However 
many nations of Germany and Scandinavia ftill 
heid this cuftom. Of thefe the Geloni and Aga- 
thyrfi are the moft famous in antiquity. Herodo- 
tus" fays, that Gelonum was a large town of the 
Budini, walled with wood: that the people of it 
were originally Greeks, and ufed a {peech partly 
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‘ , 
Scythic, and partly Greek: that the Budini were 
alfo called Geloni by the Greeks; but that the 
Geloni were agriculrors, the Budini only paftors. 
He alfo mentions thatthe Budini had red hair, and 
blue eyes, and were a great nation. ‘The red hair 
and blue eyes were the two grand features of the 
Scythians, or Goths; of whom defcended the Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, fo noted for thofe fea- 
tures in ancient and modern authors. Mela‘ ap-- 
parently from Herodotus, fays the Budini lived 
in large deferts, while the Gelont had a wooden 
town, The name of Budini is not, it is believed, 
mentioned by other writers; and that of Geloni 
feems to have {wallowed. it up, as Herodotus fays 
it had in his timie among the Greeks. By the Ge- 
loni we muft therefore underftand not the mixt 
Greeks of Gelonum ; but the wide nation of the 
Budini where it lay. Thefe Geloniare, by Pliny, 
and Solinus, placed beyond the fountains of Bory- 
ftenes, or Nieper, and next beyond them were 
the Agathyrfi, whom Ptolemy and others place on 
the eaft fhore of the Baltic in prefent Efthonia. 
Mela fpecially remarks, that among the Agathyrfi 
thefe marked ftains were figns of nobility, as the 
perfons were more or lefs diftinguifhed by them *. 

‘ Agathyrfi is apparently a Greek name, from the 
thyrfus of Bacchus, whofe myitcries they delighted 
in; as the Thyrfagete, another Gothic nation, 
haply received their name from the fame caufe. 
For all the Scythians, or Goths, were in their firft 
feats great celebrators of Bacchus; who, by all 

‘appearance, was a monarch of the primitive Scy- 
thic Empire in Afia; and a great conqueror, who 
made a famous expedition into India, and from 
thence introduced the vine into his dominions. 
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prefiat ita magis vel minus: ceterum idem omnes notis, ef 
fic ut ablui nequeunt. HI. 1. 
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Flence his orgies were celebrated by the Scythians, 
or Goths, in climates where the vine wes unknown 3: 
and the wine of barley, as they called it, or ale, 
jupplied it’s place. Lhe Thracian bacchanals are 
moft celebrated, and from them patied to Greece; 
tho Trace was cold, and no vines grew there. 
The real name of the Agathyrfi is unknown; but 
that shey were Scythians, Goths, Germans, is ap- 
parent from all accounts. Stillingfleet plaufibly 
thinks them the very people afterward called Piks : 
and that they were a branch of the Peukini, or 
Bafterne (whom i take'to be the Peohtar, or Piks) 
feems probable becaufe the Peukini, and Sitones 
are the only Scythians, Goths, Germans, who 
can be traced up to the fouth-eaft thores of the 
Baltic, and into Scandinavia, as fhewnat length 
in the Differtation annexed to this work. 

The 4rii, a nation in the very heart of Germany, 
are alfo {pecially mentioned by Tacitus™ to have 
ufed this practice of {taining their bodies. 

But it may be faid that this praétice does not ap- 
pear to have been general among: the Germans, 
elfe Tacitus would have remarked it; and that 
tho the Scandinavians may have ufed this prac- 
tice, without it’s ever coming to the knowlege of 
the Romans, who knew next to nothing of Scan- 
dinavia, yet it is not to be conceived that, had the 
Southern Germans and continental Below, ufed a 
practice fo uncommon, and new to the Romans, 
it could have efcaped the fpecial notice of Cefar, 
who warred with them, and of Tacitus who refited 
among them, as Procurator, or Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Belgium. How then came it to. be ufed 
among the Below of Britain, and not aiong the 
Belge of Gaul ? 

Yo this be it anfwered, that the pra¢tice was an 
ancient one, wearing out gradually. The firft 
German nations we find mentioned in hiftory, the 
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Agatbyrfi, and Geloni, ufed this cuftom; and it 
is reafonable to think it was then practifed by many 
other German nations, as we find it in the time 
of Tacitus retained by the Arii. The glafum, or 
woad, was not every where to be found; and it 
would feem that, even in Pliny’s time, the Britith 
Below had it from Celtic Gaul, where no ufe was 
malcofit® Jf in the heart of Germany we find 
the Ari, not a diftind people, but only a tribe of 
the Lugiones, retaining this cuftom, tho the other 
tribes of the Iugiones had it not, is there any 
wonder that a part of the Belgz fhould keep ir 
after the others had dropt the practice ? Surely 
the former cafe is {tronger than the later; for the 
Arit were not divided from their brethren, fave 
by imaginary bounds; while the Britith Below 
were feparated by the fea, and in a world apart. 
Tt mult alfo be remarked that in ilands, as con- 
taining remote, diftinét, and feparate focieties, all 
old cultoms, traditions, &c. are retained much 
later than in the vague and mixt continent. Thus 
in Scandinavia, which is fo nearly an ile, that ir 
may be called one, the old Scythian, or Gothic 
manners, traditions, &c. were retained many cen- 
turies longer than in Germany: and in Iceland, 
tho very lately peopled, {til many centuries lon~ 
ger than in Scandinavia, fo that all Eddas, Sagas, 
éc. are of Iceland. Britain was even by Cefar, 
in the then improved fiate of Roman navigation, 
regarded as another world. No wonder then that 
it’s inhabitants retained many cuftoms for centu- 
ries after they had been dropt by their brethren of 
the continent. The Belge of Britain were, as all 
allow, fettled here three or four centuries before 
Cafar, when the cuftom of ftainine their bodies 
Was, in all likelihood, retained by many of the 


» Simile plantagini glaftum in Gallia vocatur, quo Britan- 
norum conjuges, nuruique, toto corpore oblite, quibufdam 


In jacris, et uudse, incedunt, Aiithiopum colorem imitantes. 
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German nations, and by them in particular. Hence 
it is not furely matter of hefitation that the Britith 
Belge fhould (ill ftain their Lodies: while their 
anceltors of the oppofite fhore had abandoned the 
practice, and conformed to the more advanced 
ftate of fociety, which the Greeks of Marfeilles 
had by degrees introduced into Gaul. And wher 
we know from Tacitus tat the Arii, a part of the 
Lugiones, ufed this cuftom, while the other Lu- 
giones did not, all hefitation mutt farely vanish. 
DPhatthe Gelts ever flained their bodies, there is 
not one authority, if i miftake not, that can thew. 
Had the Cimbri,, Cumri, Cimmerii, or German 
Celts, who once poffefled from the Euxine to the 
Britith fea, ufed this mode, fo remarkatHe a cir- 
cumtlance could never have efcaped the old Greek 
authors, who mention the Cimmeril, nor the Re- 
man authors, who fo particularly deferibe the per- 
fons of thefe Cimbri who fought with Marius. 
That the Gaulith Celts did not.ufe it, is plain from 
Cefar, who, tho he delineates the moft minute 
matters concerning them, fays nothing of this; 
but mentions it as a novelty, when he comes 
among the Beleic Britons. But were we to grant 
for one moment, that the Cumraig Britons had 
this cuftom, it is palpable they muft have re- 
ecived it from their Gothic neighbours and inmates, 
the Piks on the north, or the Belgz on the fouth, 
Or to clofe ali argument on the point, let us grant, 
tho a palpable falfehood, that the Welch Britons 
xclufively had this practice at firft, what would 
the ufe of it among the Piks prove, but thar, as 
a fafhion, it had patfed to them from their fouthern 
neighbours? Are we of Britain all French, be- 
caule we drefs ourfelves after the French, and not 
after the Spanifh fafhion? Thus the argument is, 
In every view, not only futile, but puerile. Let 
us now pafs to an argument of real weight, and 


the only one fuch that can be offered on the 
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Ii]. That the Piks were Welch, becaufe the 
names of rivers and mountains, in thofe parts of 
Scotland where they dwelled, are often Welch. 
To him who has redd the firft Part of this work 
this argument mutt fall of icfelf. For he wilt 
there fee that the Cumri a€tually poffeffed Scotland 
for centuries before the Piks came in. Rivers and 
Mountains are perpetual, and their names cannot 
be eafily changed ; while towns, and other works 
of man, are perifhable, and their names are often 
altered. Hence in Greece and Afia many rivers 
and mountains retain, to this day, the names by 
which they were known to Homer, 900 years be- 
fore Chrift, and perhaps actually bore 900 years be- 
fore Homer. Yet thefe parts have paffed thro 
many {ceries of barbarifm, and utter defolation; 
while in Scotland there has been but one change 
of inhabitants on the caft, when the Piks drove 
out the Cumri ; and but four on the weft, when the 
Piks fucceeded the Cumri, and then gave up that: 
part to the Dalriads, which was afterward fub- 
dued and held by the Norwegians, tho not ex- 
clufive of the Dalriads, the moft numerous 
inhabitants. But it is the eat and fouth parts 
which here require our notice : and that in the 
former names of rivers and mountains fhould fome- 
tines be ftill Cumraig, is furely no matter of 
wonder when the Piks expelled the Cumri only 
about two centuries before Chrift. Had this 
event happened two thoufand years before Chrift, 
fhefe names would have nothing furprizing, 

Burt as the fubject of names of places in Scotland 
has been feldom touched, a few remarks thal} 
here be offered upon it. And firft fome hints 
fhall be premifed concerning what is called the: 
Celtic language. | 

In the Gothic language we have a monument of 
the fourth century, namely the Gofpels, and other 
fragments of the Scripture, as tranflated by Ulphi- 
las, bifhop of thofe Goths who paffed the Danube, 
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us he wrote in this nguage has unhappily pe- 
rifhed ; but it muft have been a fixt and exact | 
{peech before Ovid’s time, elfe he could not have 
written in it. Accordingly we find it, in the Gof- 

els of Ulphilas, as perfect and grammatical as 
the Greek, or Latin; and with perhaps as few 
anomalies as thefe tongues. Of this Gothic the 
Angto-Belgic, commonly called Anglo-Saxon, of 
Cedmon and Alfred in the eighth and ninth age ; 
and the Francic, Theudefque, and Icelandic, of 
{everal writers from that period, are mere dialects. 
The Codes of the Vifigoths, Burgundians, &c. 
from the fifth century, alfo preferve many words 
and fentences of the Gothic tongue; as do Jor- 
nandes, and other early writers. So~wrhat the 
Gothic may be regarded as a fixt and written 
language from the Fourth century, to this day 
that it’s dialects prevail over Germany, England, 
Scotland, and the Northern kingdoms. In the 
days of Ulphilas the Goths were quite unmixed 
with any other people; as was alfo the café with 
the Angeli of the heart of Germany, and with the 
Icelanders. 

Very different was the lot of the Celtic tongue. 
The Goths, pouring in from Afia, almoft exter- 
minated the Celts, or ancient favages of Europe, 
by the ferocious mode of carrying on war, fo 
ufual in the earlieft times. In Germany but a few 
Cimbri, or Celts, were left about a hundred years 
before Chrift; and of thefe few the greater part 
fell by the {word of Marius; the {mal] remnant, 
confined to a little peint onthe fea, as Tacitus de- 
{cribes, was either cut off by the Germans, or quite 
loft as adrop inthe ocean. In Gaul, as more dif- 
tant from the Gothic progrefs, the Celts retained 
their poffeffions longer.. Czefar found a third part 
of Gaul full held by the Celta ; that is, chiefly ; 
for the boundaries of Celtic Gaul, the Seine and 
Rhone, as marked by Cefar were geographic and 
arbitrary : and we find, among his Celta, nations 
7 | I 3 certainly 
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ecrtainly Germanic, as the Senones, or Semnones, 
the Boii, &c. However, even excluding thefe na- 
tions, one third of Gaul was paticifed by the 
Celts in Ceafar’s time: but thefe.Celts, ina cen- 
tury or two, totally exchanged their fpeech for 
the Latin; and Strabo vouches that even in his 
time the Latin was {poken generally in both Gaul 
and Spain. Nor does a ferap of the Celtic exitt 
preceding the Tenth century, when by mixture it 
had become partly Latin, partly Gothic. The 
ancient Gaulifh, or Celtic, is therefore univerfally 
marked by the learned as a loft language, 

In Wales, indeed, and in Ireland, the form, 
and grammar, and doubtlefs many words of the 
two grand Celtic dialects, the Cimbrie. or Cum- 
raig, andthe Gaulifh, or Gaelic, have been pre- 
ferved, But unfortunately the Welch were fub- 
jet to the Romans, and incorporated with them, 
for four centurics : nay, for centuries before the 
Romans arrived, they had been furrounded by 
Gothic nations, the Piks and Belew. The Saxons 
alfo and Danes altered the Welch vocabulary by 
an influx of Gothic words ; and when the language 
firfl appears in writing in the laws of Howel Dha, 
of the tenth age, and other genuine works, the 
grammar is indeed Cumraig, but the body of the 
language is as much Gothic, and low Latin, as 
Celtic. The reader muft attend that it is a fin- 
gular quality of the Celtic tongue, to corre pt and 
debafe others, to it’s own vague forny and e{pe- 
cially by altering the beginning of words; fo that it 
becomes as difficult to recognize them, as to know 
a perfon in a matk. A modern Englith word, or 
name, when cloathed in the Celtic habit, becomes 
as fingular and eld-like as a real Celtic word of 
two thoufand years ftanding, 

In Irelandvwhere, as Leibnitz obferves, the 
Celtic muft be found if any where, an equal, if 
not greater, mixture took place than in Wales. 
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marks, call the Irifh tongue —Berla Tabide, or a 
mixt fpeech ; amd with great propriety, for Cum- 
ri, or, Welch, and Belgians and Piks from Britain, 
had all their fhare in the Irifh toneue, even about 
the birth of Chrift. Afterward the Danes fettling 
in Ireland, ruled it for centuries; and there 1s no 
fragment of Irifh extant, which can be placed 
prior to the Danith fettlement. Neverthelefs the 
Gauls, or Celts, who firft peopled that noble 
iland, ftill remaining the moft numerous, the 
orammar and ftructure of the {peech are infallibly 
Celtic; and it is as difficult to recognize the 
foreign words in Irifh as in Welch, or more fo. 
A learned Hungarian has obferved, on the language 
of his own country, that tho the grammar and 
fruéture refemble the Hunnith, or ‘Turkith, yet 
the words are very different, being generally 
either German, or Slavonice. This will ever be 
the cafe in an ancient, but mixt language, for 
the form, grammar, or ftructure of a fpeech 1s 
radical, and fundamental: the words are in con- 
ftant fluétuation. Nay the modern Greeks are an 
unmixed people; and tho the grammar be the 
fame, how different is ancient Greek from modern ! 
In like manner the Irifh and Welch retained the 
Geltic grammar; but their fpeech even in it’s 
earlieft remains is no more Celtic than the Hun- 
arian 1s Turkth. | 

Some late fuperficial dreamers have aflerted, that, 
the Gaelic of the Highlands of Scotland is the 
pureft dialect of the Celtic! This opinion was wh-. 
happily advanced by people who tell (us that 
poems, yet repeated in the Highlands, were re- 
peated there in the fame words in the third cen- 
tury. du miracl:! Au miracle! Immortal languages 
of Greece and Rome, what are your glaries to 
thefe | All the eternal monuments of your authors 


o Kolin notis ad Olahi Hungariam, Vindob, 1763, 8v0» 
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“ould not fix the fpoken language half fo long,- 

s:that of thefe favages has. ftood upon it’s own. 
bottom. Certain it is, that in. Wales and Ireland 
even the moft learned find it difficult to interpret 
manu{cripts of the twelfth and thirteenthage ; and, 
were a poem of that period to be put into the 
hands of any of our highland tranflators, he would 
flamp, and flare, and give upthe purfuit. Over 
all the globe, it feems, Janguage, mixt or un- 
mixt, has changed with time, fave in this fa- 
voured fpot, where Eternity has built a nett for 
her own phoenix. Among the mountains of Swiz- 
zerland and Bifcay, the language is quite changed 
and corrupted ; but among themountains of Scot- 
land the mutability of human affairs has no power. 
No doubt a Celtic underftanding will always be a 
Celtic -underftanding ; and that folly imputed to 
the Ceits by the Grecks and Romans? remains un- 
impaired. But this Gaelic of the highlands is 
doubtlefs more corrupc than either Welch, or 
Irifh. ‘For the Attacots, or Dalreudini, who firt 
w:ttled in Argyle about 258, were a {mall colony 
from: the north of Ireland, where both the Tuath 
de Danan, or Cumri, and the Cruitnich, or 
Piks, had eftablithed themfelves: nay were them- 
felves moftly Scots, or Goths of Ireland, tho in 
that country, being lof among the numbers of 
Celts who had fled there as to the laft refuge, they 
had adopted the Celtic tongue, but doubtlefs re- 
tained much of the language of their anceftors, the 
Gothic. The Attacots were driven back to Ire- 
Jand in. the fifth century. In 503 they returned 
with reinforcements, under Loarn and Fergus, . 
and remained fixt. On all hands, fave the weit, 


® Tiodor. Sic. V. p.3s4. marks the obfcure fpeech, and 
confequently underflanding of the Celts, 


Et tumidus Galla credulitate fruar. 
Says a Roman poet: and another has 
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where the fea was their boundary, they were furs 
rounded by Piks and Welch: the former- were 
their allies, and no doubt many Piks remained 
among the new fettlers, and many intermarriages 
took place. The Welch of Alclyde, or Strat- 
Clyde, appear alfo to have had much intercourfe’ 
with the Attacots, Dalrads, or Highlanders, 
Above all, in the ninth century, the Hebudes 
were feized by the Norwegians, who held them 
for abouc four hundred years. Not a fragment of 
the Gaelic has been founa in Scotland ‘older than 
the Fourteenth age; and it is perfectly known that 
the prefent Gaelic of the highlands of Scotland is 
quite full of Norwegian words. Hence this 
{peech muft be much more corrupt than any other 
Celtic diale&&; inafmuch as it’s written monu- 
ments ate five centuries more modern, and, before 
the writing began, a grand revolution and total 
intermixture had long exifted. For in thefe 
ilands of Hebudes, the Celtic tongue had a better © 
chance than in the highlands of Scotland, where 
conftant intercourfe with the Piks, or Lowlanders, 
on one fide, and the Norwegians on the other, 

muft have totally changed it. In fhort, thofe 
{killed in the Celtic of Ireland pronounce that of | 
the highlands of Scotland a corrupt dialect, even 
of the Irifh Celtic, which is itfelf tatally corrupt. 
In the whole highlands, and weftern iles of Scot- 
land, are numerous defcendents of the Piks and 
Norwegians ; and the lrifh fpeech and manners 
{pred over parts uninhabited by Ivifh, fo that, as 
fhall after be fhewn, the inhabitants of thefe coun- 
tries are as mixt as their {fpeech. {he Celts being 
natural favages, and regarded as fuch by all wri- 
ters of all ages, their tongue was fimple and poor, 
whence they were always borrowing of others ; 
while hardly in modern European language can 
one word derived froin the Celtic be found. Our 
Celtic feers of etymology, ignorant of all thefe 
faéte derive modern words from the Celtic. with- 
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out fulpecting the real trwh, that the Celtic words - 
_ are derived from them, . Without complete know. 
lege of the Gothic, and it’s draleéts,; no man ought. 
to meddle with Celtic etymology, elfe he will. 
blunder in utter darknefs. For want of this know- 
lege, Mr.. Whitaker has derived near 3000 Eng-. 
ith werds from the Welch, which had in fact 
pat from the Belgic, Saxon, and Danith, into the 
Welch ; and mott of them may be found in the 
Gathic, Theudefque, and Icelandic, to which 
they could never pafs fromthe Welch. The Goths : 
were the conquering people, and fuperior in all 
‘things to the Celts; and fo numerous that they. 
ipred over all Europe, and great part of Afia, 
| Many cegLugies- before Chritt, while the Celts were 
pent up i two or three little corners, 
_wettic etymology is indeed the peculiar madnefs 
Of this fuperficial age. Etymology of names, whe-. 
ther of perfons, or places, has beenin all ages fyno- 
nymous with complete folly. In the old time 
Britain from Brutus, Scandinavia, a fcandendis. 
navious, Vifurgis, quod vi furgat, were. thought 
pretty and apt. Next. Hebrew and Phoenician 
etymologies were. introduced by Bochart. Now 
' Celnc is the werd; and etymologits are more 
mad .than ever, for the Latin and Hebrew were 
fixt and ancient tongues; whereas this Celtic isa 
| Vague mixture of many languages, and fo foft and 
indeterminate. in orthography, that, as Buchanan 
obierves of the etymology of his time, ex quolibet 
guodiiber fit, you may make what you pleafe of 
whatever you pleafe. We have feen Arthur’s 
feat, and other common Englifh names, derived 
from the Celtic! Indeed you ‘may derive what 
you pleafe from it; and with as much juftice and 
truth, as Dean Swift ludicroufly derives Greek 
and Latim.names from plain Englith. We dream 
that thefe Celtic names juft fit the perfons, places, 
éc. but never dream that three. thoufand others 
would all fit juft.as well; and that a cap and bells 
would 
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would fit fiiil ‘better, : Among. the Saxon mames 
all over i\England, Greek names. over Greece, 
Latin‘ over Jtaly, who has explained, or can ex+ 
plain one ?; In the name af good fenfe let us apply - 
“this to our Celtic nonfenfe. Every name that is 
thought with pecultar fitnefs to: fpring from the 
Celtic, 1 fhall engage to derive with equal fitnefs 
from any tongue in the world, with the help of.a 
dictionary.. Suppofe. now for a {pecimen, we take 
the Spanith, and apply it to names in the high.- 
lands of Scotland. Take Sonachan and. Ardmalie, 
names in Argylefhire, which firft flart to my eye 
in Mr. Pennant’s map, is not Sonzada, a tune, and. 
chanca a jeft? The firft place was one where the. 
bards ufed to fing and play, anciently Sewada- 
chanca, now by an eafy contraction Sonachan, “Is 
not Ardmallie from Ardid, a flratagem, and mal, 
il], a place where a confpiracy againft Fingal was 
defeated ? Read Swift, good Celtic erymologifts ; 
read Swift. : ee 
Of all etymology whatever, the-Celtic is the 
moft uncertain, becaufe the language is hardly 
a written one, and its orthography, -on. which. 
etymology depends, is quite-various and lax 
The old Celtic is totally loft; and. to derive old. 
names from the Inith or Welch Celtic, is as lu- 
dicrows ast would be to derive ancient names in 
Greece or Italy, from modern Greek or Italian. 
Etymology of names, whether of perfons or places. 
is totally deluiive; for we know not the reafon of. 
the name, or whether it had any reafon. at all. 
Such etymology. is therefore always folly, .bur. 
Celtic etymology is fheer madnefs; for we do:nat 
only know nothing of the reafon of the name, but. 
we know not even the Celuc tongue. os 
In thefe remarks, therefore,.on-names in Scor- 
jJand, 1 have nothing to do with etymology, but 
merely with the form of the name, which marks 
it Welch, Irifh, or Gothic, as fuch names ocqur 
in Wales, Ireland, or Germany, ‘and the northern 
kinedoms, 
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‘kingdoms. Thus Clyde; Douglas,- Lanerk, -aré 
names in Wales as well as in Scotland’: burgh ig 
common in the Gothic kingdoms, &c. &c. Our 
-obfervations fhall confider the names. of, I. Rivers, 
‘UI. Mountains. Uff. ‘Towns, © fo 

‘L: RIVERS. Thefe retain their “Harties 
even longer than mountains, for they often run 
thro fo vaft aterritory, that tq change the name 
in one {pot were moft unneceflary, and incon- 
venient; and thro the whole, impoffible, On thé 
weft coaft of Scotland there are no rivers beyond 
the Clyde, but an exuberant number of ex- 
cellent bays, creeks, and rivulets, {warming with 
fith, the weaith of.the ocean; and which, had 
not the country been refigned to the favage in- 
dolence and ignorance of Celts, would, centuries 
ago, have enriched that fhore to a degree fur- 
paffing the eaftern. Had the induftrious Goths 
-pofiefled this, as well as the eaft, thefe fine na- 
tural havens would have been adorned with glit- 
tering towns and villages, and the heathy dales 
with plenteous harveits. But when thefe Celtic 
cattle allowed a country fo fertile as Ireland, ta 
lye uncultivated, and her {pacious plains to run 
into marfhes, it is no wonder that they have ne- 
glected the weftern mountains of Scotland. Nor 
can any progrefs in fociety be ever expected from 
them, fo that the plantation of little colonies, 
from the fouth and ‘eaft, is the only plan which 
can enfure an improvement of the weftern coaft 
of Scotland. Thefe bays and creeks foolithly called 
lochs or lakes, have fometimes names apparently 
Celtic, as Linnbe and Duich; but far the greater 
‘number retain the Gothic form, either from the . 
Piks who once held al!. this traét, and even in 
Columba’s time, 565, poflefled Hyona or Icolm- 
‘kul, nay mil the ainth or tenth century all fave 
Argylefhire; or from the Norwegians, who had 
the weftern iles, and part of the weftern coaft. 
“Such Gothic names are Long, Strevan, Rida, 
caters , Bre. 
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Fyne, Awe (water), Craignifb, Melfort, Etive, 
Sumart, Sheil, Moydart, Morrer, Carran, Tor- 
redon, Gare, Broom, Calva, Heather, 8c. &c. If 
any Celtic dreamer derives thofe from the Celtic 
tongue, any perfon the leaft fkilled in the Gothic 
¢an repay him with Gothic etymologies. The 
names of the Hesuvp ies are alfo Gothia 
Arran, Arroe an ilé in the Baltic, Arar the name 
of aman in Torfxi Norveg. I. 307. Bute, Bote, 
dantiently Bot, the name of a man, Worm. Ser. 
Reg. Dan. p. 28. Botkerke in Sweden, Bote a 
town there*®. fa and Sura have the Gothic ter- 
mination of ilands, a ilands. So Colonfa and 
Oranfa. Mull, Moll-/und in Norway. Uift or Vif, 
from Gothic Vif, Vit, the weft, as the moft weft- 
erly. Haris (haar, high) the hights; Lewis, the 
lees or low parts: Herro is an ile on the coatt of 
Norway. Staffa, Staaf alfo an ile on the- Nor- 
wegian coaft, and another in Sweden, Staf, a rock 
in Norway, Torf.L 64. Stafa pillar. Egg, Eggia- 
ford in Norway, LEgfund in Sweden, Egholm of 
Denmark, Egg? a farm in Norway,” Torf. L 64. 
Rum, Rom an ile of Denmark; Ruim the old 
Beigic name of Thanet. Ska (corruptly called. 
Sky, as Aris called Air), Sue one of the Ferroe 
Hes. in fhort the names even of the {mallet ikes 
are all Gothic; even the two Cumbras at the 
mouth of Clyde have the Gothic a or oe, iland, 
the ilands of the Cumri or Welch. 
It is from the names of rivers on the eaft and 
fouth that the argument {prings for the Piks being 
Welch. And feveral of thefe names are doubtle(s 


* Blesu’s Atlas has been chiefly ufed, and may be con- 
falted by the reader who withes to verify the names here 

iven, 
é 1‘ Ry, mfula, Swedis et Danis, es:eydand, infula.’ Wachter. 
To {pelt ifand is not only foreign to pronunciation, but to 
etymology. So the Saxon shah we fpell though, and plead 
etymelogy! | 

* Infula quid dicitur in Saxonica lingua Tenet, Britannico 
afitem fermone Ruim, Afier. Vita Alfredi, p. 7. 
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Gumraig, but prior to the Pikifk time. Begin- 
ning from ‘the north of the eaftern fhore, Devon 
feems the firit river which perhaps bears a Cum- 
raig name. Next is Dee, certainly Welch, as it 
is the name of a river in Wales 3 and the word in 
Cumraie means wafer. Then are two of the Efks 
which abound in the fouth and eaft of Scotland, 
and are alfo Cumraig, 7 alfo meaning water, and 
being the name of fome rivers in Wales. Next 
Eden, aifo a river in Cumberland. Tivior, the 
Welch Troy. Another Dee in Galloway. The 
Chyde, as in Wales; where alfo a town called 
_ Eanerk ftands on the river. Thefe names are al] 
- Gumreaig ; and precedent to the Pikith times. — 
Z ther hand, many names of rivers ip 
the north, eaft, and fouth of Scotland are Gothic, 
To begin with the north, the Gothic nathes here 
"may -be from the Norwegians, who held Suther- 
dand and Caithnefs, along with the Orkneys. 
The very name of Sutherland implies this, as it 
muft have bégn fo termed by a people who lived 
in the Orkneys, to the fouth of which itis. The 
fivers Durnefs, Navern, Armifdale, Hallow Dale, 
Forfa, Thurfo, Wick, Dunbeath, Hemfdale, Brora, 
Uynes, Caran, Conan, Beaulie, are all Gothic. 
Nefs is moft encient Gothic; Nefus a river of 
Thrace near Abdera, mentioned by Laertius, and 
_lamblichus-in the Life of Pythagoras, and many 
others. Nairn, Bindorn, Loffe, Spey, are Gothic ; 
' the laff name Spaé means, i belicve, the foam of 
any violent water. Uegie, Tthan, feem Gothic ; 
a3 does Don, the name of the river in England: 
upon which Doncafter ftands. The Tay is by all 
appearance Gothic, Tavws, Tau; aw, or ca, is 
water, river, in the Northern and German toneutes, 
_ as Almund Aa, Almund river, Uldal Aw, Uldal river 3 
hence Te-aw, The River, by eminence. Forth is 
perfect Gothic; Frorda,' frth, the mouth of 4 
miver; the Firth of Forth is a folecifm, meanit 
the Firth of a Firth. The Tweed is furely Gothic, 
) i for 
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fer the name fuperabounds in Denmark-and Nor- 
way, tho it be there generally given to towns-and 
ipele Jwede. The pattoral ftrearns that fall into 
the Tweed Gala, £tteric, Yarrow, ate Gotpice ¢. the 
daft 1s alfo the name of a river in: Northumberland, 
and is from the fame ‘root as arrow implying: 
Gwift. <dunaa, Nith, Orr, Ficet, Gree, feen all 
Gothic: Nid, a'town in Iceland, the river Nid in 
the dutchy of Triers in Germany 3 Ore a river in 
Norway, and another in Sweden, and another in 
Fifethire, with the lake Ora; Fleet, fwift. Stig. 
far, Girvas, Dun, or Don, Air Cay Ar) Irvin, 
Garnock, are alfo Gothic. | 

The wotd Lecé, univerfal fora lake if Scot- 
fand, is the fame ‘word prevalent among all the 
Scythic nations, from the beginning to this day: 
Aennos Greek, facus Latin, fake Englith, : lac 
French, /age Italian, ‘Jago Spanifh. The Northera 
vand German nations are fond of the broad oo as tive 
Greeks of w, and alfo ef afptrations, whence it 
1s pronounced foch; and tho this term. be. very 
rare in Germany, ayid the north, yet in a curious 
map of the celebrated ile of Helgeland, or Holy« 
land, on the coatt of Jutland, to be found in 
‘Bieau’s Atlas, occur$ a fmall lake called Pypers 
doch. The Irifh Luagh is fomething: fimilat, bog 
farther from the found of /eke'than doch, -for gh is 
mot pronounced. Whether the name be originally 

Celtic, or Scythic, or borh, feems dubious, 

Il MOUNTAINS. The Grampian hills are 
the moft celebratéd mountains in Scotland: and 
the name is furely from the Northern Grem, the 
name of a town in Norway, but. more remarkable 
‘as a perfonal appellation. Gram was the third 
king of Denmark, and a great name in the north, 
—* Wachter gives many meanings of Loch in ofd Germas, 
among which are apertura, hiatus; cavitas rotunda; * ap 
aperture, ar opening,” which a lakeis as to the ground, P 
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for Torfeust informs us that in the earlieft times. 
every independent leader was called Gram, and 
his foldiers Grams. Hence the Grampian hills 
feem to imply ¢he bills of warriors. Mormond near 
Fraferfburg is alfo Gothic, mor-mond, the’ mount 
by the fea. Pentland hills carry a fingular appel- 
lation from Pikland ; as when the Saxons feized 
Lothian, they called ic Pikland; and Trumwine 
the bifhop figns himfelf Epfecpus PrGorwm = ;. the 
Piks retaining their poffeflions under the Saxons. 
As Pebt, the Scotifh pronunciation of the name 
Pik, feels uneafy and indiftinct in the mouth, it 
was made fixt, and clear in Pent; fo Pentland firth 
in the north of Scotland was called by the Norwe- 
pianis of the Orkneys Pichtland firth, and was fo 
ipelled and pronounced even in the time of 
James V. as appears from thatprince’s Navigation”. - 
Berwick Jaw, and the feveral Jaws in Scotland, 
are all from the Gothic /ag, law, for on fuch 
feparate mounts were courts held. They were 
fometimes alfo called Montes Placiti, as the Mute 
hill at Scoon. There is no occafion to.dwell long 
on the names of mountains in Scotland, as like 
thofe of rivers, they are partly Cumraig from the 
Cumri, partly Gothic from the Piks. Of the 
former are furely the Ochel hills, ochel being the 
Welch for high. Tinto feems alio Welch, as 
Tintagel. The Riss in Galloway feem doubtful if 
Celtic, or Gothic: the name implies a ridge of 


Ea tempeftate quilibet princeps, qui non altenis betlum 
ereret aufpiciis, Gramus appellabatur, milites vero Grami. 
aif Norv. Tom, 1. p. 379- 
‘ 't Langhorne Chron. Reg. Angl. Londom 1679, Svo. p. 236, 
quotes a charter in the Cotton Library of Eefrid, king of 
Northumberland, which bears Ego Tramwine Pidorum Epif- 
copus fubferipf. Perhaps this charter was burnt in the: fire, 
1730, but, if extant, query if genuine? Beda however iV. 
26, calls Trumwine bifhop of the Piks, and places his fee at 
Abercorn. 
v Publithed at Paris 1583 ; and in the Mifcellanea Antiqua, 
London 1710, Syd. 
mountains, 
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mountains, and approaches even to the Engelith 
word, and to the general idiom, when it is faid, 
that a_chain of mountains runs thro a couttry. 
The Gothic rune and runes, whence the Runic 
character, means dines; whence may be the term 
as a dine of mountains, a row. But Rinn, in Irith, 
implies a ridge of mountains; and the queftion 
remains, whether it paft from the Gothic with 
the Firbolg, or from the Cumraig, with the 
Tuath de Danan into the Irifh? For the Welch 
and Irifh are fuclfmixt tongues, that no reliance 
can be placed onthem. ins or Rinds is alfo a 
namepfor a villa or two in Fife, and other parts 
of Scotland, where no chain of hills exifts : and 
the fame fall of letters may be found paweensin. 
Otaheite, China, Norway, and Africa. 

It, TOWNS. This clafs is the molt import- 
ant to the queftion. ‘Towns, among the Scy- 
thians and Celts, were mere ftraggling huts placed 
near each other, but in no order nor contiguity. 
As thefe huts were of wood, no ruins remain. 
The Celts of Britain and Ireland had, no doubt, 
fuch towns, for they are found even among the 
molt favage nations of Lapland, Kamchatka, 
America, Africa. Cefar fays of the Belgic Bri- 
tons, that’ they gave the name of town, when 
they fortified a thick httle wood with a ditch and 
rampart’. But this was a town of defence: and 
they furely had hovels, a convenience not un- 
known to the moit brutifh nations. To fleep in 
the open air, in a Britifh winter, was certainly 
ympothble. And wherever men are found, huts 
are found; fo that we may fafely conclude, that 
villages or towns, like thofe of the fndians, were 
fcattered all over Britain, and Ireland, upon their 
very firil population, perhaps thoufands of years 


* Oppidum autem Britanni;vecant, quum filvas impeditas 
vallo atque fofla munierunt; quo, ineurlionis heftinm vis 
tand:e caufa, cenvenire confueverunt, 76, V,. 
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before Chrift. Ptolemy mentions feven or eight 
towns in all parts of Ireland in his time; and 
thefe towns cettainly were not fortified thickets, 
but large collections of huts. Indeed the word 
oppidum, ufed by Cefar, and whence falfe ideas 
concerning the Britifh towns have arifen, means 
always, in Latin, @ walled town, a fortified town ; 
and Ceefar’s meaning is, that the Britons called 
fuch a wood a fortified town. The word Vicus is 
ufed always by Tacitus for what we call a town, 
an Indian town, as he defcribes thofe of the Ger- 
tnans to be. We mutt therefore underftand Cecfar 
that the Britons dwelled in vée/, or large ftrag- 
eling villages ; and that their only oppida, or for- 
Lesembeces, were fuch as he mentions. ‘Tacitus, 
def{cribing the confequences of the defeat of Gal- 
eacus, fays, fumantia tefta, the roofs all {moking, 
the villages being burnt by the Piks in their re- 
treat. | 

_ Now, as, in America, the old name of the In- 
dian town is often preferved, when an European 
town is built on or near the fituation, we may, 
with all reaion and analegy, apply this univertal 
practice cf new fettlers, barbarous or civilized, to 
{uch names of towns on the eaft of Scotland, as 
feem Celtic. For the Piks, who drove out the 
Cumri, muft have done it by degrees, and been 
well acquainted with the names of their ftates and 
towns, Jong before they fell into their hands. 
But i fay as feem Celtic, for 1 am convinced that 
what we call the Celtic is fo full of old Gothie 
words, that no man of found fenfe will take upon 
him to fay, if the term be really old Gothic or 
Celtic. Nations alfo borrow terms from each 
other, when they feem much adapted to the fub- 
ject. Thus we talk of a Savanna, a Spanith 
rerm for a meadow. So in Scotland, Strathmore 
rs the name of a river and it’s dale in Sutherland ; 
and -Strathnavern, to a late period, that of a large 
tract on the river Navern, in the dame county. 
2 | a Straihy 
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Strath is not found now in Norway, &c. where 


Field 1s wed in that fenfe. Yet i know not if iz - 


be a term left by the Cumri, as the Welch have 
Ufirat Alyn, Yftrat Marckelb, &c. or a Gothic 
word from frraz, via, whence our freer, the way 
of the river; or from firacka, extendere, whence 
our firetch, the ftretch or extent of the river: 
The words Strath and Aber have been chiefly 
marked as figns that the Piks were Welch. Yet 
the granting thefe words Welch would only thew 
that the Piks retained thefe terms of the old in. 
habitants, as the European inhabitants of Ame- 
rica do Indian terms. But i fufpect both of them 
to have paft from the Gothic to the Celtic: and 
fhall now confider Aber *, | 

At the end of Keith’s Catalogue of Scotith 
Bifhops, is a lit of parifhes in Scotland, which 
muff ferve us as an Judex V ilaris, till a work, fo 
much wanted, be given to the public. In this 
we find the following names : 


Aberbrothoc in Ancus, Aberlemus in Angus, 
Aberchirder in Bani. Aberlemno in Angus. 
Abercora in Lithgow. Aberlour in Bamf, 
Aberdalgie in Perth, Aberluthni: in Kincardine, 
Aberdeen in Aberdeen, Aberneit in Angus. 
Aberdour in Fife, Abernethy in Perth, 


Abferfoil in Perth, 
Aberlady in Haddington, 


Now we are told that in Welch Aber means the 
mouth of a river. I know it js in Welch equi« 


* Beda teils us, that a town at the end of the Northern 
wall was called Peanvahel, in the Pikith language : ‘ fermoné 
Pictorum Peanvahel.’ |, 12, This name, fay Welch writers, 
ihews the Piks Welch, as it implies, in Welch, ¢ the head of 
the wall.’ But Nenning telfs us, thai the Welch name was 
Penguaal. And there are no fuch words as Peon, vabcl, or 
Jabel, in the Welch language, as the reader will find on lock« 
ing into Davifes Dittionary, or Lloyd, Pox in Welch is rhe 
bead; gual, a wall. So that the Eaglith name Penwwelinr, 
added by Beda, is more Welch than the Pikifh, In Gothie 
Pana is te extend; Are: veal Is wall; Lye: fo that if we inter 
the term Gothic the patent or end of the wail, there ig greater 
reaion on out fide. 
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valent to the French favre, a haven; and they 
fay a fhip enters the aber, &c. But, alack, both 
in Wales and Scotland, it begins the names of 
towns many miles from the mouths of rivers, 
and where not a frefhet runs into the ftream. 
Hence Borlafe, in his Cornifh vocabulary, fays, 
‘© Aber, aford; a fall of water; a mouth of a 
river; a meeting of two rivers.” Here are mean- 
ings cnough, becaufe Borlafe found towns begin- 
ning with déer in all thefe fituations. ‘The fact 
is, that poor Aber, which has been tortured into 
fo many meanings, is abfolute German Uber, be- 
yond, and means fimply a town d¢yond a river, an 
idiom of the fpeech for upon it. Tho indeed it 
wicereeet) have been always impofed by the moft 
populous or noted neighbourhood, and applied 
when the town lay beyond the river as to them, 
And it is fuch old Scythic as to be abfolute Greek, 
ures, upon, above, beyond. So that it appears to 
me originally, as in Greek, to have meant upon, 
as well as beyond; thoi am not fufficiently verfed 
in old German to fay if it, without an idiom, bears 
both meanings in that tonguc’. It is ufed for a 
town #pon a river; and as we fay Newark upon 
Trent, Newcaftle upon Tine. But in old German 
the word feems to have been {pelx Ader and Eber ; 
for i find only one town with Uder in exiftence, 


y¥ The old German ober, meaning wpper, may alfo have 
fware in the Scotifh Asers, Our old chronicles put Aper for 
Aber, Apurnethige for Abernethy, Aperfeirs, &c. Innes, p. 778, 
So the {celandic writers lay Apurden, tor Aberdeen. Wach- 
ter oblerves that oder is faperior; but aber, ovcr, beyond, to- 
ecard, behind, * Uber vocula antiquifima, Hebr-eis eer, Per- 
fis avar, Gothis afar, Francis sar, Anglis et Belgis, over :? 
* Uber, verfus locum, trans locum, fupra, retro.” Gif 
Germ. Pelloutier obferves, that the Uéeras, a German peo- 
ple beyond the Rhine, probably received their rsme trom 
the German Urr, beyond. In old Gaul was Méred:num, and 
Eburones, Grotrus in prolegom. ad Hitt. Goth. lays, * Ebri- 
mor, Grecis kbrimur, fornandi Eher-mor, ‘Transmarinus, 
naius trang mare, quale cognomen recum quidam in Galha 
ab educartiove habuit, Ebir quod nune Over unde Ebinnnes, 
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namely, Uberling upon the lake of Conftance. 
Whereas many begin with Aber and Eber; as 
Aberden in the duchy of Bremen, Aberburg in Vi- 
vonia, Eberfein in the Marquifate of Baden, Eée- 
ran, the German name of a town in Hungary, 
Eberfort, &c. Aberford, Yorkthire. Had we a litt 
of the parithes in Germany, as many Aders and Eber: 
mught perhaps be found there as in Scotland, 
Sometimes the word is put abfolutely as Loch Aber, 
a diftrict in Invernefs-thire, Haberneft in Denmark, 
Averick, an ile on the fhore of Livonia, Abor, a 
town of Norway onthe fea. It may be fufpected 
tnat Aver, which begins the namesof feveral towns 
in Norway, is but a various orthography of the 
{ame word, Alverftorp, &c. Perhaps the, Goths 
retained feveral old Cumraig names both on the 
continent, and in Britain, not only of rivers and 
mountains, but of old Celtic toy ms. But i rather 
fufpect that the Welch, who are a people mixt 
with fuch Belge, or Britifh Germans, as preferred 
a itate of paftoral favagenefs to the Saxon yoke, 
received tlgs, with many other words, from the 
Gothic. For the Welch language, as well as 
the Irith, is fo full of Gothic words in difguife, 
that it is almoft impoffible to fay if any particulat 
word be originally Gothic or Celtic. That ‘the 
word Aver is Gothic is apparent even from this, 
that the Welch do not underftand the meaning of 
it. On the whole, fuch minute matters are moft 
dark and uncertain: but this much is certain, 
that the ders in Scotland no more prove the 
Piks Welch, than thofe in Germany prove the 
Germans Welch. It mutt alfo be confidered in 
examining this point, that, after the Chriftian 
times, the foundation of a church was commonly 
that of a town around it; and chat the clergy 
among the Piks were almo entirely Welch and 
Irith, for fo little were the Piks addisted to god- 
linefs, that there is not one Pikifh faint or even 
churchman on record. Now thefe Welch and 
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Irith founders gave Welch and Irifh names ta 
their churches, which, of courfe, pafled to the 
towns. Let me obferve in paffing, that the above- 
marked obduracy of the Piks to Chriftianity is 
itfelf a ftrong fign of their Scandinavian origin, 
for the people of Scandinavia were fo averle to 
Chriftianity, that none of them received it tll 
the tenth century. If the Piks were Welch or 
Irifh, who can account for Pikland being un- 
known in the Chriftian records, while all Wales 
and Ireland were {warming with faints ? 

But if the Abers could thew the Piks to have 
been Welch, then, by the fame rule, the Sais 
tnight prove them Irifh; for names beginning 
with Bal are frequent in Ireland, and alfo in the 
Pikiin part of Scotland, as Balbirny, Baimuto, Bal- 
merino, Balcarras, &c. This is another word which 
might puzzle the moft profound etymologift to 
determine, if really Celtic or Gothic. Nothing is 
more eertain than that Ba/ and Bally are molt fre- 
quent m Ireland, as initial of tne names of 
towns; and that Baille in Irith imp§es a city, 
town or village. In Welch it means the head of 
a river flowing froma lake, as Twyne fays ; but, 
according to Price, a town: Davies doubts this 
laft, except that it be from the Latin, Vila, or 
the Arabic, Balad, a town. I cannot help ob- 
ferving, that the Welch {peech is to this day Itt- 
tle known, for even Lloyd had no great fkill in 
it ; and that Irifh interpreters are much more jut 
and precife in difclofing their language. Nothing 
is alfo more certain, than that in-the Icelandic ot 
Gothic, Bol* is a town, or village; and that the 


z * Rol, caput, weds; Gr. Boiwerk, Bol, rotundus.’ Wache 
ter. © Bal, vide Bol,’ id. As the firft towns were on the tops 
of hills, the confonance of caput and rotundus, with a town, 13 
apparent. The Greek srodo« and wor are in fingular agrec- 
ment. Dua is another German name for a town, and our 
word is a corruption of it, * Dux, civitas, urbs, oppidun.’ 
Wachter. § Dux, mons, colits.” 74 6 Danie’, ecoultuz, 
fecretus. dd, | : 
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broad o is often ufed in the North, where is 
ufed-in Scotland, as in the names of ilands 
which furround Norway, é&. end in o or oe, 
while in the Hebudes and Orkneys they end in 
a; the Scotith language not having the found of 
ceinit. The names in Norway ending in doll 
and du/l are quite numerous. But to clofe this 
at once, there are even Bals enough in the nerthern, 
kingdoms to fhew the word as much Gothic as. 
Celtic; as in Denmark SBallé, Balling, Balflo, 
Balkaré, Balkared, Balteberg, Langéall, Nordballe, 
Batlum, Suderballg, Wullfball, Balligard, Brabal- 
hig; in Iceland Balbokiil, Balear; in Sweden Bel- 
fen ile, Balsford, Balby, Balab ygd. So alfo in the 
duchy of Bremen Bali; and in Friezland Bal-_ 
fum; in Shetland Bai. 

Dal feems equivalent to Bal; and as in Scotland 
we have Dalfwinion, Dalferf, Dalrymple, Dalgus, 
&c. fo in Norway, Denmark, &c. Daé is quite 
frequent ; as Dalby, Dallerup, Dalby-neder, Datby- 
offre, Dalmolle, Datroth, &c. &c. 

. Lhe Jevers, as Inverleith, Inverary, Inverneéfs, 
feem alfo Gothic ; as in Denmark are lverfieth, 
fuerfoull, and Immerwath, &c. Yet 1 believe in 
Irith the word means the mouth of a river: but 
were there ever any Irifh in Denmark? Has not 
the word paft from the Gothic to the Irifh? 

In Fifefhire there are many Pits, as Pitferrai, 
Pitmedie, 8c. &c. But this name has never been 
fufpeéted either Welch or Irifh ; and fuch names 
are not to be found either in Wales or Ireland ; 
but are frequent in England, as may be feen in the 
{ndex Villaris. 

Let. us now produce two {pecimens of numerous 
names on the eaft of Scotland, which are not fimi- 
lar to any, eitherin Wales or Ireland ; and will 
of them{elves turn this point quite the other way. 
Lhe firft is of Aizs. 


Kinkellin Perth, Kinnef tn Kineardin. 
binloch in Perth. Kinnethinont im Aberdeen. 
K 4 Kinlois 
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Kinlofs in Moray. Kinnettles in Forfar. 
Kinaird in Forfar, ’ Kinnore in Aberdeen. 
Kinaird to Perth. Kinnoul in Perth. 
Kinneil in Weft Lothian. Kinrdfs in Kinrofs. 
Kinuel in Forfar, Kintale in Rofs. 
Kinnellar in Aberdeen, Kintore in Aberdeen. 


Nennius in ch. 19. fpeaking of the place at the 
end of the wall of Antoninus, which, Beda fays, 
was Called Peanvahel, by the Piks, fays it was 
in Welch Pengaaul, but Scotice, in Scotifh, Ce- 
mail pronounce Kenail. ‘This place is now Kin- 
neil in Weft Lothian, Scotice “is infallibly [rip : 
and Ccan, or Cen, pronounce Kean, and Ken, 
means the bead, as Malcom Kei-mor, or Great- 
head: being equivalent to the Welch Pex. An 
—ciymotepiit would fay, it follows of courfe, that 

all thefe names in Aga are of Irifh extract. But 
' how then comes it to pafs, that in Ireland there 
is but one fim, namely, Kinfa/e; and even that, it 
is believed, was formerly Azagfole, while in Eng- 
land there are about thirty ; as Kincot in Leicefter 
—Kinafton, Salop—Kinafton, Stafford—Kinder, 
Derby—Kuinchley, Durham—Kinderton, Chefhire 
—Kineton, Warwick—Kinlet, Salop—Kinley, 
Glocefter—Kiniey, Hereford—Kinmel, Denbigh 
--Kinarton, Cheiter, with Kinton, Kinfon, Kin- 
ver, &c. &c. to the amount of about fixteen more, 
as may be feen inthe Index Villaris? What can 
be more uncertain than etymology of names? In 
the Northern Kingdoms i find no Ains prefixt , 
but the word fei placed after feems the fame, as 
Arefkein, &c.* 


The other lift ts of ors, 


Forbes in Aberdecn, Forgondenny in Perth, 
Toreaftle im Perth. Forgien in Barf, 

_ kordyce in Bamf, Forres in Moray, 
Fordon im Kincardin. Forteviot in Perth, 
Fortar tn Forfar. Fortingal in Perth, 
Foreeo in Aberdeen. Fortrofe in Rofs, 
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Of. thefe Forteviot 1s very famous from an an- 
cient palace of the kings of Scotland there, and 
in the old Chronicles Kenneth died at Fortevioth in- 
$60; as did many others after. Nota For is tobe 
found j in Wales, Ireland, nor inthe Northern king- 
doms. In England there are many Fords, but no 
Fors; and For cannot imply Fotd. I fafpeét the - 
word is of the fame family with force; and that it 
implies a place of ftrength. Or perhaps from the. 
old German ‘* Forf, nemus, faltus, indago.’ 
Wachter. In which cafe it implies a town con-. 
cealed in 4 grove. 

The Achs are alfo very common in Scotland, 
as Achterarder, Auchinleck, Acbharn, &c. and are 
found in the Northern kingdoms, Ackterup in 
Denmark, &c. They feem the Englifh 4cé, and 
Ac, which are alfo quite numerous, . 

I fhall here beg leave to infert a lift of names 
which occurred in turning over Bleau’s Atlas, 
and which are clearly related to names in Scot- 
land. 

In Iceland wick and wefs are frequent. In Nar- 
way is Skonland (Scoon)—Noard Busden—Skeen 
—Mios wand (Moufe rivulet near Lanerk)—~ 
Bouwe (Bowie)~-Hocp (Hope). In Denmark, 
Medelby—Almund and dimond (Almond river)— 
Haldum—Strucr ( Anftruther )—Wynt (Weems)— 
Oxenwath, Inmerwath, Giordwath, Heldfwath, 
&c. (Carnwath, &e. )—Kalding (Coldingham)— 
Aller—Hemse (ome and Hume)—Ted/i GF and 
other /efs (Liilyflef, &c.)—Géle/mos (Glasford, 
&e.)—talfbol—Lundoy — Lille fulde—aA iede—Fas 
riltofa (Farintoth)—frife/ (old name of Frafer}— 
Araum, (Arnot)—Alkicr—Gamel, very frequent . 
(real name of Campbell, it’s pretended genealogy is 
qa mere dream of Irith genealogilts)—Logum (Lo- 
gan)—Galflede (Gala, &ce.)—Oflerlinneth—Affyth 
( Affint)— Ellum (Elvonfoot)})—Car/um—Curloeke— 
Fioppe—-Eytum (Aytoun)—Metbelbur—sbianing— - 

| Meldarug 
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Melderup (Meldrum, &c.) Wirrikeir—Alloe (Alloa) 
—Jefterup (Y efter) Kulundt, not far from Alloe, 
(Callendar)—Bockholm—Foulicb, (Foulis Roff- 
thire)—Lockmart (Lockhart)—Avenberk—Wedel- 
Spang (Weddel)—Daliroth (Rothfay, &c.)—Al- 
ver (Alves and Alva)—Birckholm—Schwanfen 
(Swanfion)—In Swepen, Cartafen—Ejfge ile— 
Séoen in Nordland (Scoon)—Lidb Lid{dale—Ston- 
fand in Finmark (Scoon)—Rindo ile (Rinds)— 
Stora (Story )—Dalfarfe (Dalferf)—Betom (Beton 
and Bethune)—~Melofa ( Melrofe)—Gillserg (Gil- 
chrift, &c.)—Befides thefe are Wiems in Finland 
(Weem and Wemys)—Falkenau in Livonia (Fal 
kirk, &c.)-—Ales in Livonia (Hailes) — 4dzel in 
Livonia—Haiten in Slefwick (Hutton)—Rothnefs 
wibid.—Coldenkirke (Coldenknows, &c.)——Stobben 
in Holface (Stobo)—Bredow ( Brodie)—-Rustin 
(Ruthven)—In the duchy of Stormar on the Elbe 
Alvefioh, a town near a marfh—Munkleh, a town 
in midft of a marfh—In Freezland Bimerwolde 
ABunerfide)——Wymer (Weem)—Logen—In Hol- 
land Lammerfchage (Iammermvir),. 

In the defcriptions of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, &c. printed by Janfen, 16 55 1 find the 
rivers Lida in Sweden (Leith) and U4 (Uitk, or 
‘Etk): other Etks, as Tornetrefg, Enaratrefk in 
Lapland, and Ulatre in Cajania: Effa in Bre- 
men, Were the Welch ever in Lapland ? Gefler 
(Yelter)-—Lethra (Leith) —Nyffa, a river of Swe- 
den (Nels)—Oderchwart, or Oieriquert, CUr- 
quhart,)} a town in Bremen. Affoa, another name 
for Opflo (Alloa)—Brevik (Berwick)—In the 
Norway of Tortaus, is Lanaefield, fo that Lan is 
not always to be regarded as Welch or Irith for 
ehurch——Ailefircom and Kiel Pill (Kyle)—tThe river 
Galaae (Gala)—The hiftory of Haldan the Black, 
Fain. 1658, 4to, fays he loft his life in a lake 
called Res (Rofs)— There is a Tullezarn in Sweden 
(Zullochgerum)—ard a diftriG called Mora (Mo- 

an or Ye 
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ray)—In Denmark a Bruntlandt (Burntiland) and 
Corfterp, (Corftorphin) >. 

To fum up thefe remarks on the names of places 
in Scotland, which, tho perhaps they may little 
intereft the reader, have coft me great labour, let 
it be obferved, I. That two thirds of the names 
in the Hebud iles and highlands are infallibly 
Gothic: This is owing to three caufes, 1. That 
the Piks, a Gothic people, poffeffed thefe countries 
down to the fixth century, when a fmall part wag 
given up to the Irifh, who gradually multiplied 
and feized on the iles and highlands, regions de- 
fpifed by the Piks, who crowded into the more 
fertile parts, the fouth of Scotland, and north of 
England. 2. That the Norwegians in the nioth 
century feized on the Hebud iles, and parts of the. 
oppofite fhore, which they held four centuries. 
3. That the highlanders, being a favage people, 
always engaged in petty emotions, many grants of 
forfeited lands among them were given to low- 
landers. If. That almoft the whole names of the’ 
North, Eaft, and South of Scotland are Gothic, 
owing to the Piks, 2 Gothic people poffeffing thefe 
countries ; as at times the Norwegians, another 
Gothic people, held the North; and the Saxons, 
another Gothic people, the fouth. But there are, 
or at leaft feem, two exceptions to this general 
rule, i- That a few are Cumraig, owing to the 
Cumri being the firft pofleffors of all Scotland ; 
and to the churchmen who founded churches, 
around which towns rofe, being often Cumri, and 
giving the places Cumraig names. 2. That 
a few are Gaelic, owing to the Irith churchmen, 
who fwarmed in Pikland, from the feminary at 
Hyona, and from Ireland, down to the eleventy 


2 It is fufpected the name Fife arifes from the plant witha 
pd refembling cotton, fo common on the heaths of chat 
country. Torteus Orcad, p. 120, fass fifa, the name of a 
jhip, is taken from that of the paiufiris fanugo, a plant whole 
cctton flies before the wind. | 
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and twelfth centuries; and who denominated their 
chtirches, villages, and lands, in théit’ own “lari: 
guage; nay, as being‘ the folehitérati in‘Piklahd, 
beltowed names perhark even on large tratts, which’ - 
paffed into charters, and among the people. 
‘I'Have with great care looked over the large At-. 
las-of Scotland, by Pont, and find the above re-- 
marks univerfally applicable, and fufficient to ac- 
count for all the names in Scotland. ‘It is indeed 
curious:to obferve that in. Aberdcenthire, for in-. 
ftance, the name of one village fhall be abfolute 
Gbtthit with burgh, another within a mile with aber, 
and another at fame diftance inver. But the 
fingle circumftance of ‘the clergy among the Piks | 
being down to the eleventh or twelfth century en- 
-tirely Welch and Irth, will fufficientty account for 
thisscif the abers and invers be indeed Welch and 
Inthe -. ; , ' ; 
Ai/s are alfo common in Scotland: but the word 
in Gothic fignifies a /pring, or feuntaiv, as in Irifh 
itimplies a cell, or chapel, fo that nothing can be 
founded on fuch names which are alfo common in 
England. Cars as Carberry, &e. have’ feldom if 
ever any connexion with the Welch Caer, a town, 
as they are frequent over all the globe. ‘In Wales 
Lian 1$ very frequent, fignifying a church; and in” 
Scotland it alfo occurs, tho rarely: one inftance’ 
there 1s fo far horth as. Moray, where Lan-dride 
furely implies the church of St. Bride, or Bridget, 
and it muft have beén founded by fome Welch- 
clergyman, Foras at firft Ninian, Kentigern, and 
other early teachers of the Piks, were Welch : “fo ' 
in‘aftertimes the regions of Strat-Clyde and Cum*: 
bria proceeded, in conjunction with Columba’s fe- 
minary at Hyona, to furntth clere’y’ to the Piks;° 
and not one name of a Pikith faint, of churchman, 
canbe found. Tn _—_ 
He that would.build any argtiment- upon the 
Weich names in Scotland is defired to refled that - 
ihe names of places an Scotland may be about’- 
. | ~ twelve 
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twelve thoufand; and of them not above thirty at 
the moft even feem Welch. On the north, eaft, and 
{fouth, not above fifty are Infh; while on the weft 


¥ 


about two thoufand are’ Géthic; and the Gothic . 


names in Scotland amount in all to about Ten 
Thoufand. As for the Irjfh interpretations of 


thefe Gothic games, which any highland feer is. 


ready to frnifh, fuch as that a plain ‘Englith name 
Arthur's feat is formed of three or four Erfe words, 


&c. it feems doubtful whether they who advance | 
fuch nonfenfe, or they who believe it, have moft 


imbecillity. Thefe Irth etymologies are mere | 


fecond-fighted delufions. Swift’s mock etymolo- 
gies of Andromache from Andrew Mackie, &c. are 
rational in comparifon of them. Were a Chinefe 
or Orahetcan to afk one of thefe Celtic dreamers 
the meaning of any name in his re{pective coun- 
try, the feer would tell him it was Gaelic, and all 
about it. The Celtic is fo foft, unfixt, and non- 
fenfical a {peech, that from it you may make what 
you will of any thing. Thus the Irith word pro- 
nounced awe, for in{tance, and fignifying Jaw, is 
{pelt ddd, agh, ach, ath, at pleafure. In other 
tongues a vowel ts ‘fometimes changed; but the 
confonants, which give a determinate form to the 
word, remain. ‘What reliance can by any man of 


fenfe be placed on the meaning of names, when no » 


one knows from what caufe of ten thoufand the 
name was given, or whether from any art all> 
What reliance, when a name will, in two cen- 
turies, totally alter it’s form? What reliance, 
above all, on etymologies from the Celtic, a fpeech' 
which alters it’s confonants, tt’s very eflence, at 
pleafure, and which declines it’s nouns by chang- 
ing their beginnings? Thefe Celtic dreamers 


commonly catch at fome locality, or defcriptive 


attribute, which fits the {pot, and then cook their 
etymologies accordingly. This gives them a plaw- 
fible air to the luperficial, who never. reflect that 
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all equally fitting. M, Bullet, in his Memoires 
fur la langue Celtique, has derived the plainett 
Englifh names from the Celtic, as Oakland 
from Qc, a little hill, daz a river, d from dy, two, 
&e. &c. Is not this lunacy? But fuch are all 
Celtic etymologies ; and when a man of {cience 
erred fo grolsly, what muit we expect from our 
{hallow highland dablers? Let us for ever leave 
thole fecond fighted feers to enjoy their own mad- 
neis; and, as madnefs is {aid to be catching, let 
us keep them at a diftance, ; | . 
. Even in Gothic, a fixt fpeech, a fenfible writer 
will hardly venture to hint at the et) mology of a 
name pow and then; for nothing can be more un- 
~~ certain. Londen means, we are told, a town ina 
grove, from Lund grove, and dun town: yet the 
name might with equal plaufibilicy be derived from 
sarmatic, Lartaric, Chinefe, or Arabic. What 
do we know about the arigin of the name? Wha 
was prefent when the name was given? Do even 
the Indians know the meaning of their names of 
places, tho certainly impofed by their anceftors in 
the fame Janguage they {till ufe, tho modernized > 
Are not names often mere jumbles of letters? A 
few Greek and Roman names of men had, and 
have, meanings; but produce, if you can, two 
names of places in Greece, or Haly, whofe mean- 
ing is known. What is the meaning of Rome? 
What of Athens? What of Lacedemon? What 
of Corinth? Look intg the beft Lexicons, are you 
not told that fuch are proper names, and admit of 
no explanation? Afk an Indian favage tue meaning’ 
of the name of his town, he will tell you he knows 
it mot; it was fo called by his fathers. Are our 
Celtic etymologifts of names of places more wife 
than rhe Greeks and Romans? Are they not more 
foolifh than the Indians? Did ever any Indian en- 
joy the fecond fight? Muft not our Celtic neigh- 


pours have a remarkable defeét in their under- 
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fancy? What fhall we fay of thofe who truft them: 
in points of feience, when they cannot even be 
trufted in points of common fenfe? _ | 

I have dwelt a little on this matter becaufe Celtie: 
etymology is the frenzy of this fhallow age. And 
fhall only obferve, before quitting it, that by 
Gothic names i mean {uch whofe form is Gothic, 
and may be traced in the Northern kingdoms, Ger. 
many and England. I have above produced: a 
{mall hafty note. of identic names: in the Norther 
kingdoms and in Scotland. And tho the prefent: 
Englith certainly came from Denmark, and the 
German fhore ; yeti cannot trace half that num- 
ber of identic names in thofe countries and England, 
- In treland moft of the towns were built by. the 
Danes and Englifh; but names of villages are. 
often Irifh, and in. Wales moft towns and villages. 
have Welch names, fo that Celtic names of towns. 
have fure marks. For examples of what i calf 
Gothic names in Scotland, take on the weft Dun- 
fon, Campbeltoun, Southend, Knapdale, Melford, 
Braccadale, Stornavway, Bewifdale, Annon, Dun- 
flaffnage, Skipnefs, Pluckbart, Everdale, King fburgh, 
Burg, Seaforth, Dundonald, Dunvegan, Limefholder, 
Sarvie, Stonfield, &c. &e. &e. ' 

From all that has been faid the reader will ob-. 
ferve, that they, who infer the Piks to have been 
Welch, becaufe thirty Welch names, or at Jeat 
names in Aber and Lan, occur in Scotland, reafon 
not more accusately than he who would prove the’ 
Germans Welch, becaufe names in Aber and 
Lanoccurin Germany. That the argument isin 
itfelf abfolute Celtic and childith; fer chat orant- 
ine thefe thirty names Welch, what is to be faid 
to the ten thoufand Gothic names in Scotland, 
which by this truly Celtic ratiocination are utterly: 
forgotten ? And that thefe few Welch names in: 
Scotland are moft eafily accounted for, becaufe 
_ they are either very ancient, as thofe of rivers and 
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and in that cafe remains of the old Celtic inhabi- 
tants; or lefs ancient as fome of towns and villages 
which arofe from churches founded by Welch. 
clergymen. 7 

Having thus, it is hoped, fatisfactorily an- 
{wered the whole arguments, if they deferve that 
namie, for the Piks being Welch, i thall give the 
reader an abftract of invincible authorities and 
facts, fhewing that they were not Welch: and 
then, leaving this ftrange controverfy, proceed 
to detail the real origin of the Piks. 

1. Jacitus fays that the Caledonians, or Piks, 
_ were of Germany, as he judged from their red 
hair, and other marks, that they were Germans. 
The Scandinavians ever have been, and are, re- 
markable for red hair, as are the other Germans. 
The Welch and Irifh are a black-haired race. 
Thefe marks in the days of Tacitus were as deci- 
five, as that the African blacks have curled hair, 
the American lank hautr. 

2. Eumentus. telis, that in the time of Julius 
Cafar the Piks were the accuftomed enemies of 
the Britons. Could the Britons, or Welch, be 
the accuftomed enemies of themfelves ? 

3. Amnuanus Marcellinus mentions the Piks 
along withthe Saxons, and other foreign nations, 
who infefled the Britons. | 

4. Gildas fays the Piks came ab aguifone, from 
the north, to inteftthe Britons, and always foeaks 
of them as quite a different people. Had they 
been really of his own Welch countrymen, what 
food for declamations had their cruelty to their 
own brethren been! 

4. Adomnan, who About 690, wrote the life 
of Columba, the apofile of the Piks, mentions that 
he had an interpreter between him and that people». 

Columba 
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' Columba was an Irifiman,. fo that the Piks cduld | 
not be Gael: and even-from this they would feem 
not Cunnrt, for we find Patrick a Cumraig preached. 
to the Lrifh, without an interpreter, as may be feen 
in the many large lives of him, where not a 
word of an interpreter is mentioned. © - >; 

6. Beda, a writer eminently learned and fupe- 
rior to his age, tells us the Piks came from Scy-_ 
thia, as the Britons from Gaul, and the Old Scots 
from Ireland. fornandes,-and moft writers of the 
dark ages, call. Scandinavia Scythia, and: they 
thought the moft ancient Scythians came from it. | 
Beda alfo fays there were in his time Five languages 
in Britain, Latin, &nglith, Pikith, Scotith, Bn- 
tifh. | 
. 7. Nenntus and Samuel, who both lived and 
wrote in conjunction, in 858, tell that the Piks 
came from the Orkneys, about 300 years before . 
Chrift, Thefe writers. were both Welch; and. 
their teftimony is conclufive that the Piks were 
not Welch, for they {peak of the Piks,: while the 
Pikifh name was in full power; and mention the 
Piks as a people fpreading, .in their own ume, 
from.Galloway to the Orkneys. ~ | 

8.-The Saxon Chronicle, and wholé writers of 
England, and Wales, and Scotland, and Lreland, - 
preceding Camden, amounting to perhaps a ‘hun- 
dred of all ages, who mention the Piks, unitormly 
derive them from Scandinavia and the Orkneys. 

g. Giraldus Cambrenfis exprefily calls the Piks— 
gentem Gothicam, a Gothic nation. - Even Geofrey | 
of Monmouth fays expreffly, that the Piks came , 
‘from Scythia to the north of Britain, and fo down- 

ward. <ind he ever defcribes them as quite a dif- 
ferent people from the Welch; for which reafon, ~ 
beius familia vefbum vitz2, per interpretatoerem, Sando prz-. 
dicante viro audtens credidit, &c, Adomnan. Vita Colambe, 
lib. H. e.12: Inthe fame chapter Adomnan calls the Piks - 
‘ gentiles barbari,’ barjorcus pazans ; and always implies them - 
que a diderent people: from his own Irifh, in fpeech, man- 
ners, and every refpect. | ee | 
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and’as he founded a new {chool in Englith hiftory, 
he is quoted. For, tho a ftupid romancer, he 
could not be ignorant if the Fiks were Welch, or 
not, as they exifted in his time, under their old 
name, as appears from Englifh writers of the War 
of the Standard. 

10. The Piks are uniformly mentioned by all 

ancient writers who fpeak of them, tho’ without 
telling their origin, as a diftinét peculiar people, 
neither Welch, nor Infh, nor Gaelic; but as dif- 
ferent from either, as Englifh from Welch. 
11. The monuments of the Piks, the Piks 
boufes, &c. can neither be found in Wales nor 
Ireland ; tho inthe Orkneys many exift, and fome 
in Scandinavia. 

12, Nennius and Samuel avouch the Piks’to 
have held their ufual territory in 858. ‘The Irifh 
annals of ‘Tighernac and Ulfter mention Kenneth. 
and his fucceffors, down to Donal Il. 894, as 
kings of the Piks. Atlred, Richard of Hexham, 
and other cotemporary writers, mention that at 
the war of the Standard, 1128, the Piks claimed 


the firft place in the Scotilh army, as their ancient. 


right. Now the weft being given to the Irith, the 
Piks were laterly inhabitants of the north, eaft, and 
-fouth, of Scotland, as all know; the people of 
which, to this day, are quite a diftinék race from 
the highlanders of the weft. And the language of 
thefe parts was always Gothic, as innumerable 
names of places re remain to thew ; and as it 1s at 
this day. 

More arguments might be adduced; but thefe 
are fufficient, as they admit of no anfwer, fave by 
rejecting all ancient authorities and facts, that is 


= 


by building romance on the ruins of hiftory. For. 
he who denies ancient authorities, and prefers his - 


‘own fhallow dreams, is a fabulift, and not an hif- _ 
torian. It alfo deferves remark that, of modern 


authors, thofe confelfedly the molt eminent for 
learning have always aflerted the Piks to have 


come © 
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-come from Scandinavia. Buchanan, Humphrey 
Liiuyd, Verftegan, Uther, Stillingfleet, Sibbald, 

Sheringham, may be’ named, at a time when Cam- 

den alone was on the other fide: -but in this fuper- 

ficial century, when writers’copy each other, and 

examine nothing to the bottom, the opinion that 

the Piks were Welch, tho as above fhewn abfo- 

lutely falfe, ignorant, and childith, has been more 

prevalent. Yet-in this age the truth has’ alfo 

witnefles in D’Anviilz, and the authors of the 

Encyclopedie. Nor can the’ affertors of the new 

opinion be difmiffed without the cenfure which 

the learned Sheringham paffes on fuch dreamers, of 

dreams, éemerarii, et vix fani hominis, eft, quidvis 

ex libidine afirmare, vel negare; et fine firma ra~ 

tione feriptoribus fidem demere ;- “ it is the part of a: 
rath madman to affirm or deny whatevet he’ pleafes, : 
.and without any reafon to refufe faith to autho- 

rities.” | 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


Origin of the Piks. 


HE antiquities of a nation may be regarded 
as either Poetical, or Hiftorical, ‘Yhe for- 
mer are fuch as have not that certainty requifite to 
hiftory, yet cannot be called abfolutely falfe, but 
have veritinulitude fufhcient to recommend them 
to poetry, which delights in dittant events, where 
it can raife a fairy light in the dark. ‘The voyage 
of Eneas to ltaly, the found ling of Carthage by — 
Dido, and thé like very remote events in national 
ftéry, are of this kind ; as no fober author will admit 
them into hiftory, and yet they appear to acvan- 
tage in poetry. In like manner the origin of the 
Piks admits of a poetical, and an hiftorical, divi- 
fion, The Poetical is that which traces them from 
Colchis to Scandinavia: the Hiftorical finds them 
in Norway, and traces them from Norway to 
Scotland. The reader 1s requefted to attend to 
this divifion, that he may not accufe the author of 
lending bi; orical faith to poetical evidence; but 
judge impartially and give the poetical part only 
poetical faith. it is fully fufficient that we find the 
 Piks in Norway, and trace them to Scotland. 
Hiltory requires no more. But as this work may 
ferve the future poetry, as well as hiftory of Scot- 
land, and it is pleafing to fearch a point of anti- 
quity to the very bottom, no further apology fhall 
be made for dwelling a little on the Poetical Origm 
ofthe Piks, - | 
8 1, Poetical 
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 § I. Poetical Origin of the Piks. 


If the reader will perufe the Differtation on the 
Origin and Progrefs of the Scythians, orGoths, to 
be Pound at the end of this work, he will fee fuch 
grounds as fo remote an eyent can afford to believe 
thatthe Pewkiai, who by all accounts proceeded from 
the ile of Pewké atthe mouth of the Danube, were 
originally the Préi of ancient Colchis. Thefe Piki’ 
Pliny places between the Palus Mzotis and Cerau-' 
‘man mountains.’ The Ceraunian Mountains, as 
appears from Ptolemy and others, were between 
the river Tanais, or Don, and the Cafpian fea, to 
the north-eaft of Caucafus, which was another — 
chain extending from the Euxine to the Cafpian. 
The Piki were. apparently where the’map of Sar- 
matia and Scythia, by Cluverius, places the Peti- - 
gori on the river Varadanus, betag on the eaft of - 
prefent Circaflia.s Thefe Piki were remarkable in - 
ancient fable, Nonnus? tells-us, that they were the 
fame people who were called Poupe:, Griffons, bythe 
Greeks, and againft whom the Ammafpi fought 
to get the guarded gold : | ' 

As when a pryfon thro the wildernefs, - 
With winged courfe, o’er hill or moory dale, . 
Perfues the Arimafoian, who by ftealth | 


Had from his wakefal cuftody purloined - 
‘The guarded gold, Milt. Par, Loft, IT. 943. 


M. D’HHancarville thinks they were called Griffons, 
becaufe they worthiped the fun, whofe emblem _ 
was a griffon, as appears from many coins of 
Abdera, a city of Thrace. However this be, 
Plautus celebrates the golden mountains of the 
~Piki: | OO ; | 
Picos divitiis, qui aureos montes colunt, | 
Igo folus fupero. Aululuria, prope fin. - 

Upon the Argonautic expedition, 1263 years 
before Chrift, a party of Colchians- perfuing the 


4 Dionyf Ih, far. 
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Argonauts without fuccefs, fettled at the mouth of 
the Danube. The kingdom of Colchis was an- 
ciently very large and powerful, as appears from 
all the anctents, who mention it, and included 
Many nations. Of thefe it is highly probable the 
Pik: were one; and were thofe Colchian fubjects 
who were fent in perfuit of the Argonauts. Ovid, 
who lived nine years in exile at Tomi, fouthward 
of the Danube’s mouth, marks the Colchi as fepa- 
rated from his refidence by the Danube : 


Solus ad egreflus miffus feptemplicis Iftri 
Parrhafia gelido virginis axe premor. 

Jazyges. et Colchi, Metereaque turba, Geteque,. 
Danubii medis.vix prohibentur aquis. 


Tryi. lib. UW. eb t. 


The Jazyges were a Sarmatian people on the 
northern banks of the Tyras: Meterea was a town 
on the Tyras: the Gete were on the north of the 
Danube: the Colchi here mentioned were in all 
appearance of Pcuké, a large iland inthe mouth 
of the Danube. The original Colchians were on 
the oppofite fhore of the Euxinc, and had no con- 
cern with the Danube. Ic 1s true that Apollonius 
Rhodius, in his admirable Poem, fays that the Iftri-. 
ans on the Adriatic fea were thofe Colchians who 
pertued the Argonauts; but his account is an ab- 
falute impofibility, for ire tells that the Colchians 
failed all up the Danube, in perfuit of the Argo- 
nauts, and drew their thips overland to fettle in 
prefent Iftria. It {cems apparent that there was a 
people at the mouth of the Danube, or I{ter, called 
{ftri, and that thefe, being expelled by the Col- 
chians, went and fettled onthe Adriatic; while the 
Colchians, who heid their old feats, were, by a 
coniufion inferarable from tradition, miftaken by 
fome for the old inhabitants. Ovid, who lived on 
the fpot, is a clear evidence of a Colchian colony 
on the north of the Danube; for the Iftrn he 
could not alhide to. as they were ao rhavfand - 
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miles diftant, and on the fouth of the Danube, 
while all the other nations he mentions were near 
him, and on the north. Ifthe Pik were the real 
anceftors of the Peukini, and fettled in Peuké 1262 
years before Chrift, they might eafily in the courfe 
of lefs than feven hundred years populate the 
{pace between Peuké and the Baltic; and paffing 
the Baltic poffefs the fouth of Scandinavia more 
than soo years before Chrift; a period about 
which it would appear, as mentioned in the above 
quoted Differtation, that their Scythic brethren 
had peopled all Germany to the Britifh fea. Hf 
this poetical hy pothefis be followed, the whole Bat- 
terne (Peukini, Sitones, and Atmoni) muft 
be {uppofed to originate from Peuke; as in- 
deed Peukini and Bafterne are fynonymous names 
with Pliny and Tacitus. 

But the poet who chufes to commence the Prkifh 
origin only at the ile of Peuké, will approach 
nearer to hiftory, tho he will not be the beft fkilled 
in his own art. The Peukini can indeed be 
traced with geographic certainty from Peuke into 
Scandinavia, asexprellly fhewn in the Differtation 
annexed. ‘Fhe reader will there fee that part of 
the Peukint fill remained in Peuke and Thrace, | 
in the tame of Strabo; that from thence they can 
be traced, from Tacitus and Ptolemy, up to the 
thore of the Baltic in prefent Praffia. ‘That the 
Sitones, another Baiternic nation, or (if we follow 
Pliny and Tacitus, and allow the Peukini and 
Bafterne fynonymous terms) a nation of the Peu- 
kini, were in Scandinavia in the time of Tacitus, 
And that if, in oppofition to Pliny and Tacitus, 
we hold the Peukini to be only anation of the Bat- 
rere, they lay nearer to the Baltic than the Si- 
cones, and proceeded, as appears from Ptolemy, in 
» clirect line; while the Sitones moved round by 
he welt fide of the Vitula: fo that the Peukint, 
as they can be traced to the fhore of the Baltic, 
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of Scandinavia, had in every probability fent a 
Colony, into Scandinavia, before the ‘Sitones, 
which proceeding north-weft was loft.to the eyes 
_ of the anciénts,, by whom no part of Scandinavia 
_.was Known, fave the fouthern thores. It is alfo 
fhewn from Strabo, that the Bafterne held Scan= 
dinavia ; and that, if we refufe Bafterne and Peu- - 
Kini to be fynonymous, it were yet unreafonable to 
fuppofe that the Peukini, the greateft nation of 
the Bafterne, and who can actually be traced to the 
ery oppolite fhore, had no partgnthefe fettlements. 
But having dwelt fo fully on this fubject in that Dif- 
-fertation, and produced the proofs in order, it is 
unneceflary here to recapitulate more, feeing that 
i118 {ufficient for the prefent.purpole to trace the Pikg 
in that part of Scandinavia now called Norway; , 
and thence to Scotland. * a 
S I. Feftorical Origin of the Piks. _ 
- ‘Tacitus, the firft writer who mentions the people 
of Caledonia, or Piks, expreffes his opinion that 
they were of German origin. - Beda tells us they 
came from Scythia, a name which Jornandes | 
about 530 had given to Scandinavia; and which _ 
continued to be’ applied to that country till the 
‘eleventh century, when the foecial denominations 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, became 
knownto Europe. All the otherancientwriterswho 
mention the origin of the Piks derive them from: 
Scandinavia, fo that no doubr can remain, fave 
with fuch fhailow dreamers as {peak of opinions 
when they fhould {peak of faéts, and prefer their 
own weak conceits to that pofitive evidence upon 
which/ alone all ancient hiftory {tands. Indeed, to 
judge from reafon only, it might readily be inferred 
that the Piks, a people, as all the ancients fhew, - 
quite different from the old Scots, or TJrifh, and 
from the old Britons, or Welch, as pofiefling North 
Britain, could only originate from a country nearto - 
i oo . a eo fate eo _- os : North 
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North Britain, 2s Norway is. And when reafon and - 
ancient. authorities thus, coaletce, they conititute 
that higheft degree of Hittorical ‘Fruth which even 
approaches to Mathematical Demonftration. In 
_ Gcandinavia therefore, that large penintular track, 
including Norway, Sweden, and a part of Den-. 
mark, we are to look for the Piks: and while 
awe find a people of the fame name, in the fouth 
of Norway, the part next to Scotland, the evi- 
dence becomes as complete as human hiftory can 
afford. oo 
Scandinavia was by the Romans, who only 
knew a fmall part of it’s fouthern coatts, efteemed 
not improperly a German iland. It is indeed 
more properly a vaft land, than a peninfula ; as 
t’s extent is fo great, and the part that connects it 
with the continent fo narrow. _For all the south, - 
Weft, and North, quartersare furrounded with fea ; 
and on the Eaft the lakes Ladoga and Onegaare cone 
nected by large rivers, or rather outlets: and 
between the lake Onega and the White Sea, being 
the only part where there is a paffage into Scan- 
dinavia by land, there ts ‘another lake and river 
rendering that fingle paflage not above two miles 
broad. The circumference of Scandinavia is 
about Two Thoufand ‘Two ‘Hundred miles; and 
of that whole circumference only two miles being 
Jand, it feems rather an impropriety to call it a 
peninfula, than. objectionable to term it an iland. 
Tacitus ranks the Sitones-a people of Scandinavia 
among the Germans ; and the other anciefits ac~ 
count it an land of Germany, and it’s inhabitants 
Germans. 0 So , 
This vatt iland feems to have been firtt peopled 
by Fins and Laplanders, whom Thre thinks the- 
f+ inhabitants of the whole. But there is great 
reafon to fuppofe, that thefe people, being from: 
the eaft, had not extended further weft than their 
"~prefent bounds, when they were ftopt by the Scy-~ 
_ thians, or Goths, from the fouth. For there are 
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no Finnith or Laplandic names in Sweden, or 
in Norway, tho, had fuch been given to rivers, 
or mountains, they muft have in fome cafes re- 
mained. The Finnith and Laplandic names are 
very peculiar, and diftinct from the Gothic « a}. 
roft allendin vw or o; and they are generally 
foft as the Italian. Nor in the Eddas, or ancient 
Sagas, is there a hint of any conflicts with the 
Fins, or Laplanders, tho they inform that Odin 
conquered the Cimbri. 
NMicla, who wrcte in the reign of Claudius about 
45 years after Chritt, fays, book III. ch. 3. thar 
the Cimbri and Teutones held the tlands in the 
Sinus Codauus, or Gulf between Jutland and Scan- 
dinavia. And ch. 6, he fays there were feven 
lands in that gulf, and that the Teutones {t:l] 
had Codanovia, the largeft and beft of thefe 
ilands. ‘Ihefe feven ilands feem Funen, Alfen, 
Loneland, Laland, Falter, Mone, Femeren. 
Funen, called Tutofunen in the map of Clu- 
verius, is by far the largeft and beft of thele, 
and is perhaps that meant by Mela. Asto “Aceland, 
an iland equal in fize to all thet put together, it 
was called Scandia by Ptolemy andother ancients ; 
and lyes beyond thefe feven ands, fo that it feenis 
to have been unknown to Mela, and by no means 
to have been his Codanovia, as fome think. Taci- 
tus, by fome accident in: his information, feems 
to have known little of Jutland; for he fays no- 
thing of the Cimbric Cherfonefe, nor Sinus Coda- 
Hus, nor Leutoni; and only mentions in general 
the nations that poffeffed the large Cimbric Cher- 
fonefe, tho without marking it by that name. 
Upon the whole, the Cimbri anciently pofle(fed 
Jutland; and the Teutones the ilands between it 
and Scandinavia. But that the Cimbri, or Teu- 
tones, ever were in Scandinavia itfelf, there is not 
a inadow of proof. Pliny, the firtt writer who 
mentions Scandinavia, fays it was potieffed by the 
Hilleviones. The Balterne, thofe Germans, or 
. Geths, 
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Goths, who peopled Scandinavia, entering on the 
fouth-eaft, proceeded noyth and weft; and feem, 
{ome centuries after they poffefled Scandinavia, to- 
have made expeditions againft the Cimbri and 
Teutones, who were on the fouthern fhores op 
-pofite to them. Thefe nations, being unable to 
withftand their invaders, were forced to relinquith 
their territories to them. Being alfo furrounded 
with other Germans, or Goths, on the fouth, they 
fem to have obtained leave to pals thro the ter- 
ritories of the later, in queft of new inhabitants, 
which, as Cefar® fhews, was not an unufual prac- 
tice among the nations of Gaul and Germany. 
This the fouthern Goths would readily grant, as 
every motive of policy and interett muft have in- 
duced them. The Cimbri and Teutones firft came 
to the territories of the Belge, who, as Cefar 
tells*, repulfed them. But turning to the eaft of 
the Below, where lay the forett of Arduenna, and 
tracts of defart land, the Cimbri and JTeutones 
burft upon Celtic Gaul. For Cefar expreilly fays, 
the Cimbri and Teutones feized on ALL Gaul 4, that 
is, all Gaul Proper, or Celtic Gaul, as he informs us 
thac the Bele repelled them : and that from thence 
they burft into Provincial Gaul and Italy. This paf- 
fageof Cefarisof great importance, and yethas never 
been explained, and hardly even attended to. The 
Cimbri and Teutones, had they feized all Celtic 
Gaul, could not, one would imagine, want new ha- 
bitations ; yet thefe were all they required from the 
Romans, aswe know from hiftorys. _ It 1s impof- 
Gble to account for the ideas of thefe barbarians. 
Had they wanted wafte grounds to cultivate, they 
might have found them in the foreft of Arduenna. — 
Had they wanted ta poflels cultivated lands, they 


» See the example of the Welvetii. De Beil. Gail. lib. | 
and others. © Lib. If. | 
d Bell, Gali. lib I. quum omMNEM Galliam occupaffent, 
ut ante Cimbri, Teutonique feciflent : and lib, Ti, omny 
Gallia vexata, Teutones, &c. and agai, lib, Vi. 
¢ Plutarch in Mario, &c. | 


| had 
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had them in Celtic Gaul, and the Province. Yet 
they abandon all fo march into Italy. Plutarcly 
-alfo informs, that they invaded § pain -before-turn- 
Ing upon Italy. So far as can be judged, the Cim- 
“bri and Teutones, finding the. fweets of 4 roving: 
and plundering life, preferred it to any fettlement ; 
and, being unufed to agriculture in their firft 
feats, contidered cultivated lands only with a view 
of pillage. Their demand of lands from the Ro- 
mans feems to have been a yhere pretence : rapine | 
and plunder their fole purluits. Like the Huns 
afterward, they fettled nowhere, "but followed war 
asatrade. ‘Many of the German nations were 
agricultural,‘as Tacitus thews ; and Cefar tells 
that the Belgez of Britain were diftinguithed from | 
the indigenes, or Celts, by agriculture, The” 
Celts being indeed mere favages, and worfe than 
the favages of America, are remarkable even to 
our own times for a total neglect of agriculture 
themfelves, and for plundering their neighbours. 
_ The Irith Ceits, Scotith Celts, and Welch Celts, 
have all a like claim to this character; and when 
It begins to pafs away, it is only a fign that by 
intetmartiages the Gothic blood begins to exceed 
the Celtic : and that the Celts are no longer Celts, 
tho »fo accounted. Plutarch fays the Germans 
called banditti, Cimbyri, For the Gothic agricul. . 
fors naturally gave this epithet to their Celtic 
neighbours who preyed upon their labours: as 
the highlanders, and Irith Celts, are called Caterens, 
Kerns,or thieces, _ 

That the thock which drove the*Cimbri and’ 
Teutones out of the north of Germany mutt have 
cone from the north of theiy poffefons is clear: 

~ for, had it proceeded from the fouth, they muft- 
have been driven into Scandinavia, In other 
words, the Scandinavians muft have expelled the - 
Cimbri and Teutones; and it js reafonable to in- 
fer of courfe that they feized their feats. ence | 
it appears to mé¢, that Jutland, and the Danith . 
a | iles, 
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iles, were peopled with Goths from Scandinavia, 
and not frony Germany. . This opinion feems con- 
firmed by that fureft mark, the fpeech of thefe 
parts; which is not the German dialect of the 
Gothic, but the Scandinavian dialect of that 
toneue ; and this diftinction between Germany aiid 
the Danith dominion has always been marked and 
precife. The nations which Tacitus finds in pre- 
fenc Jutland, namely the Angh, Varini, Eudofes, 
Suardones, and Nuithones, and the Suiones of 
Zeeland, will of courfe be originally Scandina- 
vians. Ptolemy names the nations in prefent Jut- 
land, Sigulones, Sabelengii, Cobandi, Chali, 
Phundufi1, Charudes ; but his authority, compared 
to that of Tacitus, who lived near the fpot, is as 
night to day ; and not one name of his nations 1s 
to be found, fave in his book, while the reak 
names, as given by ‘l'acitus, occurin many authors. 
But of this more fully in the Diflertation annexed. 

The labial letters, and among others the P and 
V, are very apt to be interchanged in oyal language. 
Hence the fame people were calied £zéi2r, or Piks, 
more anciently and properly; and laterly Vineve- 
riar, and by contraction, Vibtar, or Viks. The firft 
name was the moft ancient, tho even in Ammiua- 
nus we find Veuriones for Piks. Common naines 
are indeed liable to perpetual corruption and abufe, 
In Norway the real ancient name ieems to have 
been Pibtar, as we find it in the Saxon Caront 
cle; but afterward Vihtar, as in the Sagas, ail of 
which are later than that Chronicle. Maving pre- 
mifed thefe remarks let us proceed to ubaftrate the 
ancient feats of the Piks in Norway. 

Torfeus, the greateft antiquary whom this cen- 
tury has produced, and deferving of the higheft 
praife, not‘ only from his country, buat trom all 
Europe, has in the defeription of Norway, which 
commences his larce and valuable hiftory of that. 
country, given us many lights on Vzka or Viehia, 
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dropt one hint that it produced the Piks fo noted 
in Roman hiftory. His refearches, confined to 
Northern antiquities, have not fuggefted to him 
the leaft idea of this; and iam forced to take upon 
myfelf the whole weight of this difcovery. Tor- 
feeus informs that the whole of that country in the 
fouth of Norway, which furrounds the bay of 
Opflo, or Ofloa, or Chriftiana, was anciently 
called Vixa, and it’s ilands the Vixr iles. it 
comprehended the provinces of Raumarik, Rin- 
garik, Hadaland, Tkotnia, Heidmarch, and Gud- 
brandzdal. This country is in modern maps 
called Lhe Government of Agerbus, being about 
two hundred miles long, and one hundred broad. 
{t is remarkable that it lyes on the eait, and not 
on the weft of Norway, where one would naturally 
imagine that the government of Bergen, being the 
whole fouth-weft part of Norway, and ftretching 
along the weftern ocean, would have been the 
natural parent of thofe Piks, who crofled that 
fmall tract of that ocean which lyes between Nor- 
way and Scotland. But thefe affairs do nor hap- 
pen in fuch formal order, elfe the Dutch, and not 
the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, would have feized 
England. It may however well be inferred. that, 
intimes preceding any Sagas, or other memorials 
of Norwegian hiftery, the whole Norwegians were 
called Pintar, as being Peukini, tho afterward this 
name only remained toa great part; as Fs-Sex, and 
Middle Sex, or Eaft Saxony, and Middle Saxony, 
remain names of counties in England, tho not ex- 
ceedin& a quarter of the ancient dominions of the 
Saxons in that country. Be thisas it may, it is fuf- 
ficient that ancient Vika ftretched along that fea, 
which 1s to the fouth of Norway, to the extent of 
about one hundred and fifty miles ; for Vie-Siden, or 
the Vik Side {pred, even in the time of Torfeus, 
down to Bahus onthe eaft. Here were 150 miles 
of {ea~coaft open to the people of Vika, direétly 
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There are no Northern Sagas or Hittories ex- 
tant which can be called older than the eleventh 
century. Arius Frodi, the firft Hiftorian, is of the 
twelfth century: Snorro Sturlefon of the thir- 
teenth. Much obfcurity therefore hangs around 
the hiftory of Norway till about the year goo, 
when Harald Harfagre, one of the petty kmys 
of that country, conquering ten or twelve others, 
arofe monarch of all Norway. Among the con- 
quered-kingdoms Vika is exprefsly mentioned by 
Torfeus, LU. 18. But the inland parts of this 
large country had been fplit into three or four 
kingdoms, Rauma-rik, Ringa-rik, Heidmark, 
&c. all of which occur often in Torfwus by thefe 
names, and under diftincé kings; while the king- 
dom of Vika was confined to that part which lay 
along the fea, as appears from many paflages of 
Torfxus, and efpecially frequent mention of in- 
vaders landing and ravaging the territories of 
Vika. And Olaus Magnus means this part, when 
he fays, Vichia olim regnum: © Vichia anciently a 
kingdom *.’ a 

Such hints as can be found concerning Vika-or_ 
Vichia in the Northern writers fhall here be 
thrown together. Torfeus defcribes Vik-Siden, 
a reat part of the coaft of ancient Vika yet 
retaining that name, as a beautiful country orna- 
mented with large plains, thick woods of fir, and 
moderate hills, that, fwelljng down to the fhore, 
are interfected with large and {mall creeks. ‘The 
ancient inhabitants were cf remarkable ferocity, 
and fcrupled not to invade and ravage their neigh- 
bours. ‘fhe river Gaute/f runs thro this part of 
Vika; and forms a great cataract, under which, 
between the water and the rocks, banditti ufed to 
luck. In this part of Vika is‘allo Konga-billa, or 
Kings-hill, central to the dominions of Denmark, - 


f Hiftoria (fhould be defcripiio) Gent. Septen. ad fin. ubt 
Elenchus Regn, Sept. 
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Norway, and Sweden: and where the three kings» 
ufed to meet when a conference was appointed. 
This country is fertile, and remarkable for ale. of 
‘peculiar ftrength. The fhore was anciently notcd 
for it’s. herring fifhery, but the fhoals have now 
abandoned it. The fouth-eait part was alfo called 
Alfbcim, from Alf the king. fredericfoal!, where 
Charles X11. was fhot, ftands in the midft of this 
country. Dall Vik -was another divifion of Vika, 
comprizing three provinces Radma-rik, Heidmarch, 
and Gudbrandzaal. — | a 

In the Edda we find Mrtr-Gur the grandfon, and 
Pitta, the great grandion of Odin. Scme of thefe 
names feem national, as we find Geta. &c. in other 
genealogies from Odin; and it may well be fuf- 
pected, that /itr-Gut and Pitta have both refer- 
ence to the Vir Goths or Ptbtar. Torteus ob- 
ferves, in his Series Recum Dania, that this Pitta 
is called Viita by the Saxon writers of Eneland ; 
and he generally occurs m the genealogies of their 
kings from Odin, along with Geia, é&c. In the 
Nori Regnum of Ramus, being an hiftory of Nor- 
way prior to Harald Harlagre, or goo, we find. 
the following ftory concerning a king of Vika, 
which Ramus dates in the year of the world 3960, 
ot about 4o years before Chrift, But, accerding 
to the error of laft century, the Northern authors 
placed events many ages too ancient ;. and Tor- 
feus and Ramus have fhewn fo little judgment in 
this point, as to fuppofe the events preceding our 
era known, and thoie for many centuries after 
unknown: of which Ramus, in this very book, 
affords a remarkable inflance, for he narrates nu- 
merous matters prior to our wra, yet gravely tells 
us, that for the firft 338 years after 1t nothing is 
known! Torfxus had in like manner dated the 
reign of Hrolf Krak king of Denmark before 
our era: till upon further examination of his 
flory, finding adventures with a king of Nor- 
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it soo years after. But, in fact, there is no mee 
mory of Northern affairs preceding the year 5008 ; 
and this tale may be dated about the etghth cen- 
tury. Here it is. ‘ At that time died Afvid, 
fon of Alf king of Heidmarch. Afmund king 
of Vikia, the fon of Bere, wifhing not to furvive 
the death of his fworn brother; took with him 
fome meat and drink, and went down into the 
fepulchre of Afvid, which was ina deep cavern. 
Eric coming to the place with many Swedes, his 
foldiers expecting to find a treafure in the tomb 
of Afvid, opened a paflage to the cavern at it’s 
top, and let down one of their number in a 
bafket. Afmund, repenting of his refolution, 
feized the occafion, threw out the foldier, and 
mounting the bafket himfelf, was drawn up by 
the Swedes. They being terrified out of meafure 
at this unexpected apparition, fled with great pre- 
cipitation, Afmund in vain trying to recall them. 
For he was fo torn in the face, by fighting every 
night with the ghoft of Afvid, that he relembled 
a mangled corfe *.’ 

Ramus alfo mentions Alf king of Alfheim, or 
Vikia, whoie daughter Alfhilda Starcater, the 
Fingal of the North, carried off and married.. 
Torteus, in his hiftory of Norway, 1s quite full 


& See Niffertation annexed. | 

h The book of Ramus being very fcarce, the original ‘is 
fubjoined. ‘* UiNs diebus fato conceflerat Afvidus; cujus 
fepulchrum, ob amicitiz foedus, adicito potu et cibe, intra- 
verat Afmundus Beronis Vikiw rex, jurati fratris neci fupe- 
refle nolens. Inciderat jam forte Aricus, cum magna Sueco- 
rum manu, in Afvidi tumulum: cum Sueci, thefaurum fe in- 
venturos rati, perfracto colle, militem {porta in antrum di- 
mittunt. Ea captata occafione, militem de fede disjecit Af- 
mundus, esuique loco corbem iple conicendens a Suecis ex- 
tractus eft. Tlli forma ejus inulitata territi, in pedes fe con- 
jiciunt ; Afmundo timidos frufira revocante. Ades enim erat 
. facie laceratus, certamine feslicet cum Aividi manibus nocte 
quavis habito, ut defunéti plane {peciem referrst.’ -p. 33, 
Sworn brothers is a well known term of chivalry, derived from 
the early cuftoms of the Goths. 
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of Vika, as 4 country of Norway, and as bor- 
’ dering on the fouth fea, the mdf expofed to in- 
vations. But of it’s kings i believe few other 
, Rames are known than the two above mentioned. 
The whole hiftory of Norway prior to 900, when 
Harold Harfagre, or fair-hair, became fo e king, 
is unknown, or bordering on romance. Vika 
being laterly but one of ten or twelve kingdoms 
in Norway, it’s hiftory has perifhed, as that of 
the others; both by reafon of the confufion infe- 
parable from the mingled events of foch {malt 
ftates, and becaufe that no writers arofe till the 
twelfth century, long after the extinétion of thefe 
ftates. Eric Blodox, fon and fucceffor of Harald 
Harfagre 933, had at firft but half of Norway 3 
Olaf, one of his brothers, ufurping Vika, and 
Sigrod, the other, ‘Thrandia: but Eric’ entering 
Vika, engaged both his brothers, and flew them. 
In .938 Torfeus tells, that Haco king of Norway 
reftored Thorftein lord of Vika to his hereditary 
poffeffion; and in 942 Haco cleared Vika of Danes 
and pirates. About the year tooo, in the time 
of Harold Biaatand, we find ftrong difputes in 
Vika, whether the pagan or chriftian religion 
fhould prevail. King Olaf Trygevin, about 
1025, converted all Vicha to chriftianiry. After 
this Vika is ofren mentioned, till the clofe of the 
Norwegian hiftory, in the fourteenth century, 
when it coalefced with thar of Denmark. The 
Vikar were a rebellious people; and in particular 
the grand faction of the Baglar, fo prominent in 
the later hiftory of Norway, confifted chiefly of 
Vikari. | | 
In the Icelandic, or old Norwegian tongue, 
qvik isa bay or baven, as fome fay; but, accord- 
ing to the Icelandic lexiccen of Andreas, Vk is 2 
- promcntory, or corner. Many towns in the North- 
ern kingdoms end in wie or vic, as Sandwic in 


' Torfei Hitt, Norv. pafin, 
| ‘Norway, 
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Norway, &c. But this word cannot well, in either 
acceptation, be fuppofed to be the very name of 
VIKA, 4 territory 200 ‘miles long antl 100 broad ; 
for how abfurd an appellation would the Bay, 
the Haven, the Gorner, the Promontory, be for fuch 
a country! Beirde, the whole Northern writers 
call this country as often Vichia as. Vika, and have 
never dropt a fingle hine that this name was from 
vik. There is one kingdom in Europe which 
takes it’s name from a haven, Portugal from Por- 
tus Calle; but this name is from a fpecial haven ; 
and to have called it Z4e Maven in general would 
have been fo abfurd as never to have ftruck the 
weakeft mind; for it would have been a- name 
that was no name, but might apply to a thoufand 


other places. It therefore appears that VIK or 


VICH, the name of this kingdom, has no more 
connexion with wk ‘a haven,’ &c. than any 


word has to do with another identically fo fpelled, 


but of a quite different import. We know. what 
laughter Somner occafioned when he derived Cum- 
beriand trom people being cumbered in going over 
it’s hills. Flintfhire, itis prefumed, did not take 
that name from it’s abounding in fiat; nor Che- 


fhire from it’s cbeefe. But fo obvious a point need 


not be infifted on; and it appears to me that the 
name of Vik, and it’s people Viker, are mere oral 
alterations of Pi# and Pikar,; the moft ancient 
names; and thefe in all probability a {mall varia- 
tion from the name Peukini, as Suitiod or Sweden 
is certainly from the Sitones. 

From Vik, a haven, the word Vikingur, a pi- 
rate, feems to be formed, tho Andreas: derives it 
from Vig, a fhip. Some antiquaries have lately 
fuppofed that that the name Piks is but a flight 
variation of Vikingur, or pirates; but this opinion 
is liable to many objections. 1. The very name 
Vikingur is too remote from the name Pihtar, er 
-Pebts, or Piks, to be the fame; for tho all grant 


_ 
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the ineur of the termination is effential, and inca- 
pable of omiffion or change. 2. The Saxon 
Chronicle, and king Alfred,-in his tranilation of 
Beda, call the Piks Pittar, Pybtar, Pebtar, Peob- 
tar; and the word Vikingur is not to be found in 
writers more ancient than thele, nor are the Runic 
monuments in which it is found more ancient, fo 
that had Vikingur been the real indigenal name, 
it could not have eicaped writers cotemporary 
with the Pikifh monarchy, and of a nation bor- 
dering on the Piks. 3. The old Englith hifto- 
" rians fometimes cal! the Danifh pirates who 1n- 
vaded England Vicecingi, which is clearly the 
northern word Vikingur, but the Piks they always 
call Pidfi. 4. The words Pibtar, Pybtar, Pebtar, 
Vikar, Vicbar, are abfolute national names s while 
Vikingur, or pirate, is a mere profeffional deno- 
amination, and could only apply to thofe actually 
engaged in it. 

Before leaving this part of the fubject, it muft 
be obferved, that the names VIK and VIKARK 
can be traced in Scandinavia fo as to fhew that it 
miuft have been once much fpred. In Sweden ts 
Vikia, a tract of Oftrogothia, four miles long and 
one and a half broad. Nay on the fouth-eaft 
fhore of the Baltic, in Efthonia, is another Vzkia, 
a diftridt twelve miles long and ten broad. Tho. 
thefe fimall parts compared to the Vika of Nor- 
way, be as drops to the ocean, yet being in the 
identic progrefs by which, ‘as is fhewn in the Dif- 
fertation annexed, the Peukini proceeded into 
Scandinavia, it might not be wholly unreafonable 
to infer that they derive their names from fome of 
the Peukini fettled there*. So the Saxons who 


k Rudbeck, Atlant. I. 673, mentions, ag on the north 
- of Sweden, the ‘ Packtar, Pa:ktar, Puur, Aldedel Pakiar ; 
Britannt Pethrar appellant :’ and fays in another piace, 
Vol. II. ‘ Noftriinfimam plabam Park, et pueros fervuloique 
Poikar appellant.” It feems hence that the ancient name re- 
mained in remote cormmers. aod gmoue the vulgar, whoretain 
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‘ gave their name to Saxony in-Germany, have alfo 
imparted if to Ef-fex, and Middle-fex, and Suf- 
fex, in England. 

' ‘That the nations who over-ran Europe upon 
the fall of the Roman empire proceeded. from 
Scandinavia, is fhewn, in the Diflertation added, 
to be a puerile vulgar error, built folely on a grofs | 
mifreprefentatien of the meaning of Jornandes, a 
filly writer of a barbarous age, who fays the old 
Scythians proceeded from Scandinavia, and that - 
it is of courfe the real ancient Scythia: but who 
in this wild affertion is flatly contradicted by He- 
rodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and other ancients, 
who exprefsly mark the progrefs of the Scychtans 
to have been from prefent Perfia, fo that their 
courfe lay north-weft, inftead of fouth-eaft; and 
Scandinavia, inftead of the firft, was almoft the 
jaft country they held. Scandinavia is oge of the 
moft mountainous regions in-the world, and fuch 
countries are always thinly inhabited, as it always 
has been, and is at prefent. ‘The fole colonies it 
ever fent forth were, 1. The Piks ipto Scotland, 
the oppofite fhore. 2. The jutes and Danes, 
And laterly, after the Eighth century, 3. The 
Normans into France. 4., The Waregori inte 
Ruffia. gg. Into Iceland and Greenland. 6. Into 
Ireland, the Hebudes, and Orkneys *. 


« Alfthefe colonies are well known, except the Waregori. 
Muller, who publifhed German tranflations of the old Ruthan 
chronicles, firft brought them to light, about 40 years ago, 
Neftor, the Ruffian annalift, who wrote about the year 1000, 
mentions that they confifted of Urmanxs, or Normans, duglani, — 
or Angles, and Gorsi, or Yeuts. In 862 they had fettled on 
the White Sea, and-were thence invited into Rufha. Rzrie, 
or Roderic their leader, fixed his throne at Nevogorod in 864. 
Same year Ofcold and Dir delivered Kiow from'the Cofars, 
and reigned there. From Kiow they failed down the Bory- 
fienes, and invaded Conttantinople. But Ruric was the 
founder of the Ruffian Empire: and his houte held the iceptre 
of Rufha till 1598, or for feven centuries. Dfuikr, Samlang 
Rus. Gefch, Parerga Hift. Daatifcr 1482, gto. 

.M 3 Now 


"a. 
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Now it is remarkable, that ia the three firft of 
thefe colonies the name of the Vikar, the chief 
people of ancient Norway, occurs. The Piks bear 
1 expreffly, with the mere change of a labial let- 
ter, which change was in the word Vikar, not in 
Pikar; for the Northern nations fond of clofe and 
hard founds, as the cold climate renders their fi- 
bres rigid, and makes them fpeak much thro the 
teeth, or with as clofe lips as poffible, naturally 
preferred the clofe V to the open P, and thus 
changed the ancient Pikar to Vikar. The Jutes 
are. by.the Northern nations called Y¢uts; and 
Jutland, Yeutland, the F having here the fame 
ound as in the Italian. Burt this country was an- 
ciently called Vitland, or Pitland ; and it’s inha- 
bitants Vits, or Pits. Verelius, a learned Northern 
antiquary, tells that Jutland is the mere modern 
name of Vitland; and Beda exprefily calls the 
Jutes always Yate, or Vits. Nor was this appel- 
lation of Hits or Pits confined to Jutland, but 
extended even to the Danith iles: for Meurfius 
informs us, that in ancient times Zealand, the 
rand feat of the Danifh monarchy, Langland and 
fona were called Vit/flet#; which the learned Ste- 
phanius, in his notes on Saxo, p. 28. col. 2. con- 
firms, adding, that the fame name alfo extended 
to Falfter and Laland, two other of thefe iles, 
and that it preceded that of Denmark, and that 
the name Virflett means The feld cf the Vits. 
Perhaps it rofe from the circumftance of Scandi- 
navia being hilly, and thefe iles plain and fertile. 
In the third colony of the Normans in France, 
tho later than the two former by a thoufand years, 
and caufed not by an overflow of people, but 
merely by numbers of the Norwegians leaving their 
country, where Harald Harfagre exercifed the ty- 
yanny of an univerfal conqueror, we {till find this 
eminent name. For the province of Picardie, the 
derivation of whofe name has baffled all the French 
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wegians in France, who thence advanced to be- 
fiege Paris; and after acquired Normandie. But 
Picardie, being actually feized and pottefled by 
them for fome time before they gained Normandie, 
it'was not included in‘ the grant of Normandie, 
becaufe already their’s by full conqueft and poffef- 
fion. Picardie is a province 48 leagues iong, and 
38 broad. It’s rivers are la Somme,. l’Oyfe, la 
Cauche, 1a Scarpe, la Lys, and Aa. The hame 
of Picardie is unknown till the thirteenth century, 
when Guillaume de Naugis firft ufes it, as Matthew 
of Paris, under the year 1229, {peaks of the Pi- 
cards who border on Flanders. It was about goo 
that Ganga Hrolf, or Rollo the -Walker, (fo 
called, becaufe no horfe could fupport his weighty 
ftature) a Norwegian Earl, who, as not difhon- 
ourable in that age, practed piracy, landed, and 
ravaged a part of Vika’, Harald Hatfagre, the 
mew monarch of all Norway, banifhed Rollo who 
firft pafled to the Weltern iles of Scotland; - 

chen invaded England, but without any fuccets ; 
and at laft went to Neuftria, or prefent Nor- 
mandy, in France. After ravaging a great part — 
of the north of France, and befieging Paris, 
at length in 912 a treaty was made, by which all 
Normandy was yielded to Rollo and his followers.’ 
Rollo lived to a great age, and left that province 
fecure to his faccetlors ; one of whom was after to 
afcend the throne of England. It was in 1205, 
that Normandy was reunited to France, by Philip 
Auguftus: and it is remarkable that the name of 
Picardie begins firft to appear at this time. ‘This 
_ feems owing to the writers of Norman hiftory being 
Frenchmen, and cther foreigners, who ufed 4 
general name tor the whoie people ; but when the 
French had gotten pofleifion, and complete know- ; 
lege of the country, they found that the inhabi- 
tants of the eaftern part called theimfelves Picarsy 
and ufed that denomination for them in courle. 
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Having thus difplayed the feats of the Piks in 
Scandinavia, it remains to trace them from thence 
to Scotland, which can. be done with the utmoft 
certainty that ancient hiftory can bear. 

Tacitus is the firft writer who mentions the Cale- 
donians, or Piks, in North Britain, and he gives 
his opinion that they came from Germany : and he 
incluces the people of Scandinavia, the Suiones, 
ahd Sitones in Germany, fo that Scandinavia was 
a part of his Germany. His words are, in de- 
{cribing Britain, Ceterum Britanniam qui mortales 
initio colucrint, indigene an adveti, ut inter Barbaros 
 parum compertum. Habitus corporum varii, atque 
ex eo argumenta, Namque rutile Caledoniam habi- 
tantium come, magni artus, Germanicam originem 
affeverant, Silurum colorati vultus et torti plerum- 
que crines, et pofitu contra Hifpaniam Iberos veteres 
trajeviffe, eafque fedes occupaffe, fidem faciunt. Prox- 
imt Galas et fimiles funt: fou durante originis vi, 
feu, procurrentibus in diverfa terris, pofttio cali cor- 
_ pertous babitum deat. Ia uniuerfum tamen effimanti 
Galles vicinum folum occupaffe credibile efi™, ** More- 
ever what mortals firft inhabited Britain, indigenal 
or adventitious, 1s, as utual with barbarians, little 
known. ‘The habits of their bodies are various, 
whence arguments may rife. For the red hair and 
large limbs of thofe inhabiting Caledonia affure 
us of their German origin. Thetawny faces, and 
generally curled hair of the Silures, and their 
pofition oppofite to Spain, make us believe that 
they are old Ibert who paffed over, and occupied 
thefe feats. hofe next to the Gauls refemble the 
Gauls: whether becaufe the ftrong feature of their 
origin continues, or that, their lands running out 
in diverfe directions, the pofition of the clunate 
gave a dificrent habit to their bodies. Yet to one 
judging upon the whole it is credible that the Gauls 
occupied the part next them.” - This paflage is 


m Tacit. in Aoricola. 
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entitled toa commentary. The red hair and large 
linibs are to this day the grand features of the 
- Scandinavians, while the Scotith, Irifh, and Welch 
Celts are remarkable for black hair, and a fize 
rather dirginutive. {The Germans were equally re- 
markable for their red, yellow, and flaxen hair, 
whichare all but different fhades of the fame com- 
plexion. If my memory ferves, fome of the Ro- 
man writers mention the yellow hair of the Gauls, 
meaning thofe Gauls who bordered on Italy, thofe 
of Gallia Bracata, Helvetia, &c. up to Belgium, 
all of whom were real Germans, who had expelled 
the old Gauls to the weft, or Celtic Gauls and 
were called Gauls, as an Englifhman is ealled a 
Briton. ‘Lhe marks here given by Tacitus, how- 
ever flight they may feem now, are in fact ex- 
tremely ftrong among favages, as the Britons then 
were. ‘The olive complexion and lank hair of an 
Eaft Indian; the copper colour of an American ; 
the fable face and wooly head of an African, are 
infallible badges now: and fo were the diftinctions 
of the Britons in the time of Tacitus. The word 
ASSEVERANT, ‘ affure,’ ufed by Tacitus with re- 
gard to the Caledonians being of German extract, 
is firm and invinctble; for he had lived’ lon 

among the Germans of Belgium, and if he did not 
attend Agricola to this country, hegkad an almoft 
equal advantage of intimate and continual conver- 
fation with him. As to another divifion of the 
Britons, namely the Silures, Tacitus is not {d 
clear. He fays they might be of Spain, the cir- 
cumttances fidem faciunt, “* make us belteve,” 
«© make it credible.” ‘Tacitiis proceeds to mention 
that the Britons next Gaul relembled the Gauls, 
That is, the Belge of the fouth and eaft refembied 
the Belgic Gauls. And it alfa ftriking himar the 
fame time, that the Celtic Gauls oppofite to the 
inhabitants of the fouth-weft of Britain refembled 
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the whole it is credible that the Gauls occupied 
vicinum folum, the lahd nextthem. That is, it was 
credible that the: Silures might alfo be of Gallic 
origin, as they lay near Gaul. A critic or two, 
who have kindly explained Tacitus go others, 
without underftanding him themfelves, have 
mmagined that by the words iz univerfum, “ upon 
the whole,” that great writer meaned flatly to con- 
tradict himfelf in the courfe of two fentences; and 
to infer that. all Britain was peopled from Gaul. 

dn univerfum ts a mere phrafe of tranfition; and 
has perhaps been put by Tacitus with the fame 
negligence, as he would have put Sed, or £t. 
He ufes the very identic phrafe. when {peaking 
of the German armies, I” univerfum aftimanti plus 
pencs peditem rovur, “ Upon the whole, the infan- 
try. have more force.” But as this implies not that 
all the German armies were of infantry, fo neither 
does the former imply that all the Britons were of 
Gaul. He exprefily adds wicinum folam * the 
neighbouring Jand,’ which can never apply ta 
Caledonia, a country S00 miles from Gaul; and 
the German origin of whofe people he fays 1s sur®, 

affeverant. 

The weapons of war ufed by the Caledonians 
cand Germans -were alfo the fame. Tacitus fhews 
that both ufegdong fwords. In Annal. I]. he gives 
long {pears to the Germans, a weapon remar kable 
in Scotland to the lateft times. Herodian, book HI. 
fays, the Caledonians had fhort and narrow fhields; 
andfo Tacitus of the Germans, Annal. TIL. 

_ The next writers who mention the Caledontans, 
‘are Dio and Herodian, who fay nothing of their 
origin; but mention their cuitom of painting: 
themfelves, a cuftom, as above fhewn, unknown 
to the Celts, and an infallible badge of a Gothic 
nation: as were the Belge of South Britain, who 
alfo retained it. | 

Eumenius and others, who mention the Piks, 
Aran na hint of rhetrr oman. Clarndian. who 
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Orcades.. Incaluit Pi&terum fanguine Thule. 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Jerne. 


The whole of this paflage alludes to the victory 
obtained,over the Saxons, Piks, and Scots, thé 
ravagers of Britain, by the general ._Theodofius. 
Claudian ufes all the privilege of poetry, and 
fwells even to bombalt, a not unufual fault of his. 

The Orcades, his deceitful and poetic memory 

(For, where the feorching beams of fancy play, 
‘The memory’s foft figures melt away) 
has confounded with the DeFevey yyca:, or Iles of the 
Saxons of Ptolemy, his countryman; which were 
above the mouth of the Elbe, and are now a 
Strand, and other iles, qlmoft fwallowed up at the 
fouth-weft extremity of Jutland, the real old feat 
of the Saxons, as Ptolemy marks them. Thefe 
iles were oppofite to the Orkneys, according to 
Ptolemy ; and Claudian has from ignorance, or 
want of memory, confounded them, His verles 
evidently mean in bombatftic praife to affert, that 
Theodofius, not content with repelling the Saxons, 
Piks, and Scots, chaitifed them all in their ort- 
ginal feats, the Iles of the Saxons here abfurdly 
called Orcades; Thule, or Scandinavia; and 
Terne, Izpvy as the Greek writers call it, or. Ireland. 
That Scandinavia was the Thiule of the later Ro. 
man writers is clearfrom Procopius. If with Clau. 
dian we affert Saxons in the Orkneys, we mufl 
prefer the language of fiction, to the fober prof 
truth ofall the ancients. Some, to fave his error 
fay this muft have been a naval battle: but tha 
this was impoiikle will appear from the nar 
rative of the expedition of Theodofius given us b 
Ammianus. But, not to found on “poetry, le 
us leave this paffage, valeat quantum valere potest 
and attend to plain “profe. 

Beda wrote in 731, and was an author of pro 
digious learning and judgment for the time, as hi 
| numerov 
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numerous works declare. His Ecclefiaftic Hiftory 
of the Eneglifh nation, in five books, is the heft of 
thefe works. Would that it had been the Civil 
hiftory ; and that with fifty pages of facts, we had 
not three hundred of miracles! Yet have we rea- 
fon to rejoice that the Chriftian religion was then 
.profeft in Britain; as, without it, even thefe pre- 
cious fifty pages of fa¢éts might never have appeared, 
‘Tacitus has his miracles as well as Beda, and with- 
, out his apology. Nor isthe memorant qui interfuere, 
re{pecting the miracles of Vefpafian, much lefs ri- 
fible, than the vidimus of Infth books curing poi- 
fon, in Beda ; who in that-paflage perhaps filently 
quotes. a practice not unufual in the middle ages, 
for this fingle word vidimus 1s the moft prominent 
of ali Beda’s book, who tells other miracles by 
hearfay. Livy is alfo full of miracles, tho his 
judgment in other points has never been queftioned. 
Beda’s account of the origin of the Britons, Scots, 
and Angli, is unqueftionably juft, which makes 
us fecure when he treats the Pikifh origin. ‘The 
Britons, he fays, came: de tvactu Armoricano. By 
the Britons, Beda always means the Welch; but 
the fignification of his Armorica 1s not clear. The 
more common meaning of Armorica js Bre- 
tagne, and that the Welch did not come from 
that tract is certain. But the term Armorica was 
very lax; and feems to have extended jn it’s 
real meaning of on the fea, or fea-/hore, along the 
whole ¢oaft of Gaul, even up to the Rhine. And 
that the Cimbri, or German Celts, paffed into 
South Britain from Belgic Gaul, as the Belge did 
long after, is moft probable. Beda fays, book I. 
c. g1, that Germanus, bifhop of Alufiodorum, or 
Auxerre in Burgundy, went to Ravenna, pro pace 
 Armoricane gentis fupplicaturus, “to fupplicate tor 
the peace of Armorica.’ Auxerre is quite remote 
from Bretagne, but is on the borders of Belgic 


Gaul. Beda’s Armorica feems to be French Flan- 
. At. .J! TH.... '. 1... £...tet.. afelieng Ewt 
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population of this iland, which was certainly by 
Gael, from Celtic Gaul, in which Armorica in 
it’s ufual acceptation of Bretagne lyes. Beda, not 
knowing that the Cimbri had driveg thofe Gael in- 
to Ireland, might, from the great remotenets of 
that event, confound the two colonies; ane, 
thinking the Cimbri the firft inhabitants, and 
learning that the firft inhabitants came from Celtic 
Gaul, might of courfe derive the Cimbri from Cel- 
ticGaul. This origin of the Britons ts the only 
one given by Beda, which  feems to need defence : 
and the reafon is clear. The Gael had poffibly 
peopled this country two thoufand years before 
Chrift, and the Cimbri one thoufand. No won- 
der then that, in fo remote events, Beda might be 
embarrafled. But the Piks had not come in till 
about 200 years before Chrift; the Scots till 258 
years after; nor the Jutes till 449 years after. 
The Piks had expelled the Cimbri; and even 
- their arrival was a recent event, compared with 
that of the Welch Britons. -Hence, tho Beda 
might err with regard to the origin of thefe Bri- 
tons, this would never invalidate his other origins. 
Indeed the origins of nations are the greatett events 
in hiftory, and leave the ftrongeft traces behind 
them. Beda’s origin of the Angli has never 
been queftioned. That of the Scots has, by the 
poor antiquifts of Scotland, who are the fhalloweft 
that ever difgraced a country, and inftead of rEAp- 
inc facts, perfift in writinc opinions. . The 
grand points of hiftory {upported by all authorities, 
wiich are Facts in all other countries, are in Scot- - 
land opinions; and bya {pecies of ignorance, 
which we term philofophy, we doubt of all truth, 
but greedily embraceany fiction. Vhis philofophy, , 
we may depend on it, is but another name for | 
fuperficiality, for which the writers of Scotland are 
{o noted all over Kurope; and that philofophy 
winch depends not on facts 1s worle than ignorance. 


Bux of this more fully when we come to treat of 
the ariain at the Scors. 
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Beda’s account of the origin of the Piks fup- 
ports, and is fupported by, that of. Tacitus. Ie 
follows. Et cum tlurimam infule partem [ Britones } 
anciptentes ab aura poffedifjent, contisit gentem Pile 
rum de Scythia, ut perbibent, lonpis navibus non 
“wmeltis, oceanum ingrefiam, &c. and then telling us 
they proceeded to Ireland, but not finding a fettle- 
* ment went over to the north of Britain, where they 
fettled ; Ltague petentes Britanniam PiGi, habitare 
per feptentrionales. infu'@ partes caperunt. Nam 
auftrina Britones occupaverant. “ And when the 
Britons, beginning from the fouth, had pofleffed 
the greater part of the iland, it happened that the 

_ nation of the Piks, entering the ocean from Scythia, 
as is reported, in not many large fthips,” came to 
Ireland, where finding no fettlement, they went 
over to North Britain; “ Therefore the Piks pone 
to Britain began to inhabit the northern parts of 
the Uand. For the Britons had feized the fouth.” 

The Seytuia of Beda is the Germany of Taci- 
tus. ‘The later inchides the nations of Scandinavin 
among the Germans; and Scythia had by for- 
nandes, 200 years before Beda, beena name given 
to Scandinavia: as indeed the Greeks had, 400 
years before Christ, called Germany Scythia, and 
efpecially the north of it, as may be feen in the 

- ‘Differtation annexed. But to. give the reader full 
farisfaction on this point, let us examine it here a 
little. , 

The error of Jornandes did not confift in calling 
Scandinavia, Scythia ; for nothing is more certain, 
‘as fhewn in the Differtation, than that the Germans 
and Scandinavians were Seythians. But it Isy in 
fuppofing Scandinavia the moft ancient Scythia, 

. from which all the Scythians proceeded. Jor- 
mandes tells, that the Scythians, or Goths, went 
from Scandinavia, his ancient Scythia, in three 
thips, under king Berig; an event which, ac- 
cording to him, miuft have happened two thoufand 

7 3 | years 
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years before Chrift; for he after proceeds to fate 
their-progrefs to little Scythia, on the Euxine, 
and their expedition againft. Vexores, king of 
Egypt. This tale of Jornandes is in flat contra- 
di€tion to Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and other 
ancients; and is fo utterly childifh, that it cen- 
futes itfelf. The three (hips; the one that lagged 
behind, whence the nation of Gepidz, or Loit- 
erers; their arrival at Owin, in ¢he north of Ger- 
many, where, by the falling of a bridge, a part 
were left, and the noife of their cattle heard to this 
day ; are all circumftances that would difgrace one 
of Mother Goofe’s Tales. Yet has this idiotic fable 
overturned the whole hiftory of Lurope! I beg 
pardon of Jornandes, it is not his tale, buta grofs 
mifconception of it, which has had fo important 
effets! A grofs mifconception which has patted 
current among the molt able writers, and at this 


hour ftains the pages of Montefquieu, and other 
famous men ! 


- Ocecas hominum mentes! O petora cxca ! 


This mifconception lies in fuppofing that Jornandes 
brings the Goths from Scandinavia, about 200 
years after Chrift, as their name appears in Roman | 
hiftory about 250. Jornandes, ignorant as he was, 
well knew that, by the confent of all antiquity, the 
Scythians, Gete, and Goths, were one and the fame 
people; and he always ufes thefe words fynony- 
moufly ; and he never even dreamed of the Goths 
being a late colony from Scandinavia, as above 
fhewn. Hence this grofs error byes totally with 

our modern eeleberrimi, and not with Jornandeés. 
But the fact is, as amply detailed in the Differ- 
tation annexed, that the Scythians, otherwife. 
called Geta, or Goths, proceeded from _prefent 
Perfia upward, over the river Araxes, in Armenia, 
and the mountains of Caucafus, into little, or an- 
cient Scythia, on the Euxine. ‘Thence they {pread 
into Thrace, Greece, Illyricum, Dar‘a, Germany, 
Scandinavia. 
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Scandinavia.. From Scandinavia they proceeded. 
to Scotland, Jutland, and the Danifh iles. Erom 
Germany, to Gaul, and Spain, and Italy; and 
formrat this day almoft the whole ‘inhabitants of 
Europe, the few Celts in the Britifh iles, the Fins 
of Lapland, Finiand, and Hungary, and the Sar-* 
matians of Ruffia and Poland, being the fole ex- | 
ceptions. Herodotus knew the Germans by no 
other name or diftinction, butas Scythians. Timeus, 
and other ancient writers, quoted by Pliny, call 
the north of Germany, Scythia. But Jornandes, 
being a writer much admired in the middle ages, 
was followed by ifidorus, Heda, Paulus Diaconus, 
&c. and it is from him that we muft date their 
dfcription of the name of Scythia to Scandinavia. 
The old geographer of Ravenna, who, according 
to Gronovius, wrote in the eighth century, M@ys, 
book V. p. 106. edit. Gronov. 1696, 8v0. ft ipfo 
autem oceano feptentrionali.... eff infula que dicitur 
Scanza, que et Antiqua Scythia a plurimis cofmograpbis 
appellatur, *,in th. northern ocean is an land 
called Scanza,’ (a name always given by Jor- 
nandes, &c. to Scandinavia) ‘ whic his alfo called 
Ancient Scythia by many cofmographers.’ Even 
fo lateas thetenth century Audradus Modicus calls 
the Normans, who ravaged France in his time, 
ScyTH#A : apud Duchefne Script. Franc. Vom. Ii. 
p- 361. Nay our Fordun, lib. I. c. 5. defcribes 
Scythia as bounded by the Baltic; and c. 30, 31, 
fays the Piks came from it. And the name was 
generally ufed; for Anaftafius Sinaita, a writer of 
the Ninth AGC, ‘fays, Sxvdicw ds sibs MAAS OL Those 
Action TO xAijaoe atrev to Bopsov, aber otc or Vorbor neve 
_ Levee: 6 Theancicnts are accuftomed to call all 
the northern region Scythia, where are the Goths 
and Danes.’ But not to infift further on a point 
fo. well known to the learned, let us proceed to ftate 
other evidences that the Piks came-from Scandi- 
navia, tho the above be fully fufhicient, and any 
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Nennius wrote his hiftory of the Britons, or ra+ 
ther wild declamation concerning them, in 838, as 
-appears from his work (préf. ca. and XI, &c.) 
and fent it to Samuel, his friend, who made many 
alterations on it. Butaswe know not whether Nen- 
nius, or Samuel, was moft.foolith, it 1s abfurd to 
imagine with Bertram, his laft editor, that Samuel 
. was, and that the moft foolifh paflages are his; 
while they feem to have been perfectly matched, | 
fo that the whole work may be taken in the lump, 
and quoted as written by Nennius and Samuel. 
The book has however it’s value, as fhewing the 
traditions and opinions of the Welch at the time _ 
it was written: and tho, compared to a Gothic Sa- 
ga, it be as the dream of a madman compared to 
the dream of a found mind, it has however been 
quoted by the moft fevere writers. Nennius and 
Samuel in their Fifth chapter, after narrating the 
arrival of the Britons, and before telling that of the 
Scots into Ireland from Spain, fay, that 900 yeara 
after the time of Heli the prieft, mentioned in ch. 4. 
and who lived 1200 years before Chrift, thatis, three 
‘hundred years before Chrift, the Piks came to the 
Orkneys. Whence they feized all the north part of 
Britain, amounting to one third; and ‘* hold it to. 
this day :” that is, in 858, or juft fifteen years after 
the Celticdunces, who were the fathersof ourhiftory, 
tell chat Kenneth, who in fact merely acceded to the 
Pikith throne, asfhall be fhewn after, had conquered * 
the Piks, feven times in one day, and inviting that 
whole great nation to an entertainment had killed 
them all—and eatenthem up! But take the words of 
Nennius and Samuel. Poff imiervatium annorum 
multorum, non minus DOCCC, Pitli venerunt, et oc- 
cupaverunt infulas que Orcades vocantur. Et poftea 
ex infulis affinitimis vaftaverunt non modicas et muttas 
regiones ; oceupaveruntque eas in fintfivait plaga Bri- 
tannia, et manent ufque in bodiernum diem, [bi tera 
tiam partem Britannia tenuerunt; et tenent ufque 
nunc. ** After an interval of many years not lefs 
Vou. I. N than 
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than nine‘hundted” [from the time of Eli), * the 
Piks came, and pofleffed the ilarids called Orkneys. 
And after from the neighbouring iles” [the He- 
_budes] ‘ they ravaged many large regions; and 
{eized on thofe in the LEFT part of Britain, and — 
remain to this day. There they held the third 
part of Britain, and hold it at prefent”. The word 
finiftrali, or left, means the north; a term which 
would readily occur to a prieft who turns his face to 
the eaft °. ‘The whole paffage accords with Beda. 
The Piks coming from Norway feized on the Ork- 
neys; thence went to Ireland, the ufual courfe of 
the Norwegian invaders, but, finding no fettle- 
ment, returned to the Hebudes, where they fixt 
the firft feat of their dominion; and where Soli- 
nus, about 250, defcribes their monarchy. “Fhence 
they invaded and feized all Scotland by degrees. 
The Saxon Chronicle, written in the Eleventh 
century, fays, that the Piks came from the rupan 
Of Scvpian, Suthan of Scittbian, “ {fouth of Scy- 
thia.” That 1s, the fouth of Scandinavia, where 
Vika lay as above fhewn. 
Vhe whole ancient Englith hiftorians, who men- 
tion the origin of the Piks, fay they came from 
Scythia, or Scandinavia. It 1s needlefs to croud 
thele pages with their expreffions, while the reader 
can fo eafily fatisfy himfelf, if he doubts. 
_ Geotrey of Monmouth, tho a Celtic writer, and 

a moft ftupid fabulift, yet in fo grand and known 
a point muff have followed the traditional opinion 
of his country. He dates the Firft arrival of the 
Piks in the time of Velpafian; and fays, guidam 
rex Piciorum vecabulo Redric, de Scythia cum magna 
claffe veniens, applicuit tn agquilonarem partem Bri- 
tannia. Lib. TV. c. 17. A Second arrival Geo- 
frey places in the time of Severus, when one Ful- 


© Nennius ules the fame phrafe in different places, as c. 64. 
and c. 64. he fays: * ida filtus Eobba tenuit regiones in fini- 
niftrali parte Humbri,’ ie is fpeaking of Ida, frtt king of 
‘ Northumberiand. 
¥ ererTyius 
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genius pafling to Scythia, (¢ran:fretantem in Scy- 
| thiam) brought afiftance fyom the Piks, and fet- 
tled them in the north of Britain. A Third Arriva! 
under Gratian and Valentinian is mentioned by an 
old author of an Eulogium Britannia, quoted by 
Uther’, who fays, Gratianus et Valentinianus, fra-_ 
tres et imperii confortes, gentem Gothicam Pitlerum, 
in rebus bellicis fortem et firenuam, beneficits et blan~ 
ditiis alleGlam, a Scythia finibus ad Britanniam direxe- 
runt. At Britones inermes, et omni militia nudati, a 
Pidtis fuppeditantur, fic quod Pitti accola facts funk 
in parte Britannia aquilonari. ‘* Gratian and Va- 
lentinian, brothers and joint emperors, brought 
the Gothic nation of the Piks (bold and vigorous 
in war, and won by benefits and promifes) from _ 
the country of Scythia into Britain, But the Bri- 
tons, unarmed and deftitute of difcipline, are fup- 
planted by the Piks, fo that the Piks became their 
neighbours in the northern part of Britain.” And 
Giraldus Cambrenfis, de Inftitutione Principrs, 
lib. I.4 fays, Cam Maximus tyrannus de Britannia 
in Galliam, cum robore virorum et Virium, necnon ef 
armorum, tnful@ toto, ad occupandum Imperium tran{- 
vellus fuiffet, Grafianus et Valentinianus, fratres 
Imperiique confortes, gentem Gothicam, in rebus bellt 
cis fortem ac ftrenuam, fibi quoque vel confederatam, 
vel fubjeflam, et imperialibus beneficiis objtrifiam, « 
Scythia finibus, in aquilonares Britanma partes, ad 
Britones infeflandum, et tyrannum cum fuventute re- 
vocandum, navigio tranf{miferunt. Illi vero, tun quos 
niam pro innata Gothorum bellicoftrate prevalidi fue- 
runt, tum quoniam infulam viris ac viribus vacuam 


p Britannicarum Ecclefiarum Antiquitates, cap. XV. p. 325, 
Edit. Londin. 1687, fol. : 

a Ibid. ‘This work of Giraldus is avery fcarce M3. One 
is in the Cotton Library, Julius, B. Xtll, and this pafflage 
may be found literatim, éé. I. ¢. 18. De Princ:pum cieoram 
tam wita landabili quam fine, f. v. co: where, in giving brief 
lives of Roman emperors, he mentions the origin of the Piks 
and Scots, when they firft appear in Roman hiilory. 7 

3 2 invenerunt, 
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invenerunt, Boreales ejufdem partes, ac provincias 
non imodicas, ex praedonibus accole facti fbi ufurpatas 
occupaverunt. ‘* Whert Maximus the tyrant had 
 pafied from Britain into Gaul, with the whole 
force of men, ftrength and arms of the iland, in 
order to feize on the Empire, Gratian and Valen- 
tinian, brothers and joint Emperors, tranfmitted in 
{hips a Gothic nation, ftrong and vigorous in 
war, and either confederate with, or fubject to 
them, and bound by their imperial benefits, from 
the territory of Scythia, into the northern parts of 
Britain, to infeft the Britons, and caufe the tyrant 
to return with his young army. But they, as well 
becaufe that they were very powerful from the in- 
nate warlike {pirit of the Goths, as by reafon they 
found the iland empty of men and ftrength, from 
ravagers became inhabitants; and ufurping the 
northern parts, and no {mall provinces, held them 
to themfelves.” 

As we have,Tacitus and Beda, writers un- 
known to the Welch fablers, we know that the 
periods above fixt are abfolutely falfe. 1. That 
the Piks could not come in the time of Vefpafian, 
we know from Tacitus and Ptolemy. 2. That 
they did not come in that of Severus, from Dio and 
Merodian, who full found the fame Caledonii in 
Scotland, that Tacitus and Ptolemy had. 3, That 
they came not under Gratian and. Valentinian, or 
after 375, when thefe emperors began to reign, is 
clear from Eumenius, who mentions Conftantius 
in 300, as having pervaded Caledonum alicrumgue 
Pifcrum fyluas, «the woods of the Caledonians, 
and other Piks. Indeed no one would ever think 
of fetting thefe Welch fablers againft Tacitus and 
Beda, or even againft Nennius and Samuel, their 
countrymen, but older by three whole centuries, 
and which laft affert the Piks to have been here 
goo years before Chrift. But not to inGft on a 
point where no difficulty occurs, it is well known 
to be quite another matter to know aracr, andto 
a know 
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know the date of it. The Northern Sagas, and 
earlieft Hiftories, are infallibly right that the Goths 
came from Scythia on the Tanais; but when they 
date this in the time of Pompey, as: Snorro does, 
they only excite laughter; for we know that the 
_ Goths could net, as they tell, pafs thro all Ger- 


many, and go into Scandinavia by Jutland and 


Zeeland, while Cefar was at that very time war- 


- 


ring in Germany, yet knew nothing of fo enormous » 


an event. Chronology is always totally deficient 
among barbarous nations ; and in traditional hit- 
tory itis always utterly confufed. Nenntus tells 
us that in his time the Welch had not one hifto- 
rian‘; and how Geofrey and Giraldus, who wrote 
about 110, three centuries after Nennius, could 
difcover thefe pretended fettlements of the Piks, 
fave by a fpectal revelation, is humbly. fubmitted to 
the reader's judgment. But that the Pixs were 
Goths from Scandinavia, is clear fom Tacitus and 
Beda; and that Geofrey and Giraldus knew this 


preat fact, tho they erred in the date, is no won- | 


der. Facts remain while dates perifh. 

' The countries neareft Scotland, and whofe 
writers had of courfe the beft opportunity to mark 
the origin of the Piks, are Norway and Denmark 
on the eaft, Iceland on the north: Ireland on the 
weft, and England and Wales on the fouth. The 
writers of Norway, Denmark, and Iceland, are 
filent as to the event of the Piks paffing to Scot- 
Jand; juft as Saxo and the others are filent as to 
the Jutes and Angles paffing to England. Bur 
from them we fuily trace the Piks in Norway, as 
above fhewn. The Englifh and Welch writers 
are decided that the Piks came from Scandinavia, 


‘ Sed quoniam utcunque hiftoriographum Britannorum me 
malo effe quam neminem. Pref. kgo Nennius, Sancti Etbodi 
difcipulus, aliqua excerpta fcribere curavi, que hebetudo gen- 
tis Britannie dejecerat ; quia nuilam peritiam habuerwnt, ne- 
que ullam commemorationem in libris pojuerunt, doctores 
illius infule Britannte. Jxi#. op. 


N 3 as 
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as before {pecified ; and fo are the Irifhyas thall be 
ftated. When all authorities thus apree, and every 
argument from reafon fupports them ; he muft be 
a mere theorift, who would advance the weak 
dreams of Camden, Lloyd, and Innes (certainly 
not profound writers), againft a fact pofitive even 
to mathemaucal truth, or at leaft to a degree 
which no fact whatever in ancient hiftory can ex- 
ceed + for no fact of Greek or Roman hiftory is 
fupported by numerous teftimonies of neighbourin or 
Nations as this is. : 
O Flaherty, in his Ogygia, Part If]. ch.°18. 
treats Pidiorus: in Hibernian, et inde in Britanniam, 
_migratia © The Migration of the Piks intolreland, 
and thence to Britain.” His authority is nothing. 
qe is that of the ancient writers, whom he and 
other Irth antiquaries quote, that merits re- 
gard. Thefe fay that the Piks came from Den- 
mark and Norway to Ireland, where finding ne 
fettlement, thes* went over to North Britain. The 
whole Inih annals that mention the Pikith origin, 
and in particular the book of Lecan, place the ar- 
rival of the Piks in the reign of Heremon, the 
founder of the Milefian race; that is, as they 
dream, thirteen hundred years before Chrift. 
This fhews however that in Ireland, which was in 
the time of Beda remarkable for fuch learning as 
then exifted, it was well known that the Piks ad 
come to Scotland at a moft remote and ancient 
period. | 
It is unneceffary to add any more authorities. 
_ Suffice it to fay, that Every writer who mentions 
the origin of the Paks till 1707, when Lloyd’s Ar- 
cheologia appeared, derivesthem from Scandinavia, 
except: ¢ Camden alone. Camden applied to fome 
very ignorant Welchman, as appears from his 
papers in the Mufeum $, for etymologies and hints 
tor his Britannia. Humphrey Lluyd, tho much 


* Cotton Lib, Jalius, F. X, 
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too learned to make the Piks Welch, had yet by 
his Commentariolum, printed about 1570, intro- 
duced a lunatic defire among his countrymen of 
making eminent men, and nations, of antiquity, 
Welch. Brennus and his German Gauls are 
with him all Welch of Wales, with other fuch 
anility. Hence this filly Welch informant of 
Camden, being fo ignorant as not even to fufpect 
the blaze of evidence againft him, chought.he 
would alfo try his hand, and make fome more 
Welch: fo feized on Galgacus and the Piks, and 
threw them into his Welch mold. But Camden, 
who was himfelf far from learned, feems to have 
met his Welch adjutant half way; for fome argu- 
ments, he details, feem to be from his own purte. 
Tt appears from his work, that he clearly faw the 
Caledonians and Piks were all one, which it indeed 
‘required no penetration to difcover: he alio 
~ knew that the Caledoaians were Britons—here was 
the rub! He forgot that he was himfelf a Briton ; 
and yet was no Welchman. Had he redd Cefar 
he might have learned that the Belez, who pof- 
{efied half of prefent England, when Cedar 
came, were Britons, and yet were not Welch, 
but real Goths of Germany ; or, if you pleafe, reak 
Englifhmen, being as much Englifh as the Sax- 
ons. But the arguments that the Piks were Welch 
being already fhewn in the preceding Section to 
be childifh and abfurd, that rifible ground need 
not be troddenagain. Camden is a valuable topo- 
grapher, which he may well be without any pre- 
tence to learning; but with regard to the origin 
of nations, a fubject requiring the moft profound 
learning, he knew as much as a child; and is 
the object of laughter and contempt to his learned 
countrymen, Uther, Stillingfleet, Sheringham, 
and others. 
At length this Eighteenth century, fatal to real 
and folid literature, was to arife. A ceritury in 
which men, women, and children, write, and all 
write alike well: as indeed all may follow a trade 
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‘n which no apprenticefhip is now required. A cen- 
tury in which learning, the grand foundation of phi- 
lofuphy among the ancients, is defpifed ; and ig- 
- morance is called philofophy. Now and not be- 
fore, among other great difcoveries, were the 
whoie nations of Europe to be Celts: and the 
Piks tobe Welch, Irith, or what you will, That 
the Piks were Welch is fupported bv the names of 
Lioyd, Innes, Guthrie, Hume, Whitaker, &c. 
and within thefe ten years that they were Gael, 
or Irth, by thofe of that par aodile the Macpher- 
fons, of Henry, andi tremble to fay Gibbon, which 
jaft inftead of beftowing even the flighteft exa- 
minarion on the fubject, has been led by the 
Macpherfons, whofe little local defigns his large 
mind could not even fufpeét. Such is the pro- 
greflive decline of literature! To fuch heights wil! 
ignorance arrive! But fince printing is invented 
the materials of fcience cannot be lof, tho {clence 
itfelf may; and it may fafely be prophecied that 
learning, as it ebbs in one century, may flow 
in another. As-it is obferved that the dark- 
nefs of night is always thickeft juft before the 
dawn {prings, fuch it is to be hoped will be the 
cafe here. Se 
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CHAPTER W. 


Epoch of the Pikife fettlement in Scotland, - | 


| HE time when the Piks firft fettled in prefene 
[T Scotland well deferves a feparate confidera-, 
tion. Chronology is the lateft improvement of 
hiftory ; and is never to be expected among un- 
civilized nations.. Yet of the period of the great 
event now conlidered there are many marks. | 
From the Diflertation, at the end of this work, 
it will appear that the Goths had peopled Germany 
and Scandinavia about 500 years before our era. 
Being a progeny whofe fole trade was war, their 
inroads upon their neighbours were perpetual ; and 
their progrefs, trom their fuperiority in arms, 
continuous. The fettlements of the Belgx, and 
other German nations in Gaul, cannot be dated 
later than 4co years before Chrift; for in Cefar’s 
time we find them {pred from Belgic Gaul, over'a 
great part of Britain ; and fo effectually fixt as to 
be warring among themfelves, the Cimbri their 
old enemies being driven to the north and weft, 
Not lefs than 150 years can, in the courfe of hu- 
man affairs, be allowed for fo ample and complete 
a fettlement as this of the Belge in Britaih; and 
Cefar gives no hint that it was a recent affair. 
So that it may fafely be fuppofed that the Below, 
the real anceftors of three quarters of the prefont 
Englith, were fettled in the fouth and eaft coafts, at’. 
Jeaft 200 years before Chrift; and began thefe 
{ertlements about 300 years before Chrift. } 
a | | The 
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The Peukini, Peohtar, Pihtar, Vichar, or 
Piks, were, as would appear, alfo fetzled in Scan- 
dinavia at leaft soo years before our era. From 
’ thence their only two ancient migrations were into 
-prefent Scotland, and into prefent Denmark. It 
ts matter of curious confideration which of thefe 
colonies preceded in order of time. From the 
greater vicinity of Denmark, it might reafonably 
be inferred that it was held by the eartieft colony. 
But there are facts which weigh againfl this opi- 
nion: and human affairs by no means proceed in 
formal order. _ | 

The Cimbri, er Cimmerii, ancient Celtic inha- 
" bitants of Germany, and who fpred from the 
Bof{phorus Cimmerius on the Euxine, north to 
about Mofcow in Ruflia, where was the Promon- 
torium Celtice, mentioned by Pliny ; and weft ta 
the Cherfonefus Cimmerius, or Jutland, and ta 
Britain, where the Cumri, or Welch, fill retain 
their name, as the aboriginal Irifh do that of Gael, 
or Gaulic Celts, thefe Cimbri proceeded into Italy 
--Io2 years before Chrift. They had been expelled 
fromthe north weft of Germany, not by incroach- 
ment of the Sea, as Plutarch fables, but by inva- 
fion of that Gothic ocean of men, which over- 
whelmed all Europe. Tacitus found only a few 
remains of them at the fouth-weft extremity of. 
prefent Jutland. Al! around were German na- 
tions, who, if we do not reject ali authorities and 
facts, were Goths ; while the Cimbri, if we follow 
not the fame plan, were Celts. Thefe firall re- 
mains fhew that the Cimbri were expelled; for 
had they left their country from exceifs of popu- 
Jation, as the Gothic nations did, that population 
could not have totally failed in two centuries. | 
‘That they were driven out by a nation from the 
~ north. has been already fhewn ; and that this nation 
was the Piks, who feizing their poffeffions became 
the Vits of Vitland, now Jutland, and of Virfletr, 
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or the Danifh Iles. That the Jutes and Danes 
came from Scandinavia has alfo been fhewn. to be 
clear from that infallible mark, their. language, 
which is the Scandinavian dialect of the Gothic, 
and not the German dialect of that tongue. Now 
Plutarch and other ancients defcribe. the progrefs 
of the Cimbri into Gaul, and their attacks of 
Spain and Italy, as events of rapid fuccefhion ; 
and not more than ten years can be allowed for 
the whole. So that the expulfion of the Cimbrs 
from prefent Denmark could not take place more 
than 112 years before Chrift. 

The Cimbri of prefent Denmark were between 
two fires, the Germans on the fouth, and Scan- 
dinavians on the north; whence we may naturally 
conclude, that their defence of their lafi.recefs on 
the continent was very long, and obftinate as de- 
{pair could make it, The Piks might alfo ftand 
in awe of the Germans, who might have regarded 
their Jnvafion of the Cimbri as an attack of terri- 
tories, more properly their own prey, as con- 
tiguous neighbours; while the Piks were divided 
from them by a wide fea. Hence it would require 
the full power of the Piks, and long and defperate 
contefts, to effectuate their conqueft of prefent - 
Denmark : and Denmark deferves to be confidered 
as the moft hazardous and glorious of the Pikith 
fertlements. 

Far other was the cafe with the Pikith popula- 
tion of Scotland. ‘There was indeed a wider fea 
between Scandinavia and Scotland, than between 
Scandinavia and Jutland. But, onthe other hand, 
to pafs this fea was a matter fo eafy, even to bar- 
barians, that Indians in their canoes have peopled 
regions twice as diftant; and to this day the favage 
Fins in their fkiffs have come even from Finland 
ta the Shetland and Orkney iles, a courfe of at 
Jeaft fix hundred miles further than that between 
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eceds not two hundred and fifty miles*. Tacitus* 
alfo informs us that the Suiones, who were really 
the Piks of Vitflet, called Suiones, or Zeewoners 
by their fouthern neighbours, the Germans, be- 
eaufe they divelled in the fea (as landers) were re- 
markable for navigation, having riers, an ad- 
vantage quite unknown to the other German and 
scandinavian ftates. And thefe fleets were of 
SHIPS, navium, which Tacitus thus defcribes. 
“ The form of thé thips differs from ours, becaufe 
that a prow at either end makes landing always 
eafy. They have no fails, nor are the oars ranged 
an order on the fides. The veffel js of free con- 
ftruction, as ufed on fome rivers: and may be 
fteered to whatever point is neceifary.” This 
thews toacertainty, that navigation was not on- 
ly known to thefe Scandinavians, but had arrived 
at fuch perfe@ion, that Tacitus talks of their 
sHips, and compares them with the Roman. A 
pafiage of 250 miles in open fea was certainly no 
great affair to the dauntlefs courage of that people, 
In later times we find them in veflels, perhaps 
neither larger nor more artificial, ravaging Eng- 
fand, Ireland, and France: nay, difcovering ice- 
Jand ancf Greenland, and Vinland, or a part of 
North America®. Their invafion of Scotland had 
none of thefe difficulties to be found in that of 
Denmark. In Denmark the Cimbri were com- 


> It is alfo probable, that there were fimdry iles between 
Norway and Scotland anciently, tho now fwallowed up. The 
Saxonum Invite of Ptolemy are loft: and Helgoiand, an iland in 
the fame parts, was, a few centuries ago, reduced to one 
quarter of it’s ancient fize. See Bleau’s Atlas, for a map of 
ancient and modern Helgoland. If the Piks coafted alony the 
fhore of Norway northward, and then paiied over to the 
Shetland Iles, the paffage is not above 150 miles, | 

» Germania, prope fr, 

© See the Vintandia Antiqua of Torfeus, Tyos, 8vo, and 
Northern Antiquities, Vol. J. p. 280. It was part of Canada, 
or of Newfoundland, and dilcovered, in the year 1001, by He- 
tiol aud Biarn, Icelanders, 
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prefled, and crouded to a point, and very numer- 
ous. In Scotland the population was loofe, and 
vague, as ufual among the Celts, a paftoral peo- 
ple. In Denmark the Cimbri were confined, and 
bold from defpair. In Scotland they had free 
eprefs to their brethren in the fouth, and to Ire- 
land. In Scotland there were no Suevi, no 
northern Germans, ‘to whom the gods were not 
equal 4,’ to awe the Piks from an invafion of ter- 
ritories contiguous to their own, and marked “as 
their prey. | oe 
I have all along confidered the paflage of the 
Piks from Norway to the Orkneys as the fole 
point worth confideration in this progrefs; and 
every reader will, it is believed, regard it in the 
fame light. For the coafting voyage from the Ork- 
neys to Ireland and the Hebudes was nothing 
even to an Indian canoe. ‘The Romans thought it 
a ferious affair to pafs from Gaul to Britain; yet 
their fleet, during Agricola’s campaigns, coafted . 
all round. Britain, and firft difcovered it to be an 
iland, as Tacitus fhews. And they after’ ven- 
tured into the Zuyder Zee, and the Batic. But 
coafting voyages of great length are eafily performed, 
even by the moft barbaric navigation: and there 
is no occafion to explain the caufes of a matter fo. 
well known, and obvious. The patlage. from 
Norway to the Orkneys was the only difficulty ; 
and that ceafed to be a difficulty to people fo 
{killed in navigation as in the time of ‘Tacitus ta 
have fleets of fhips. Hence there can be no heti- 
ration in believing that the Piks proceeded te 
Scotland, near two centures before they were fo 
bold as to feize on Denmark; while indeed we 
have direét authorities that fuch was the cafe. 
And-there are alfo collateral proots, that the Cim- 


¢ Cofar Bell. Gall. lib, IV. where the fouthern Germags. 
fay : ‘fete unis Suevis concedere, quibus ne dij quidem im- 

mortales pares effe pofiint,’ _ : 
Laws 
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bri muft have been driven out of Scotland (north 
of Loch Fyn, and Tay), fooner than out of Den- 
mark, for Tacitus found remains of the Cimbri 
in the fouth of prefent Denmark ; and the Danith 
hiftories are full of the Cimbri, who, according 
to them, were conquered by the Goths about the 
time of Pompey: while in Scotland, north of the 
above bounds, we fhould not have known that the 
Cimbrt ever dwelled, fave by a few Cumraig names 
of rivers, mountains, and ftations of old Cimbric 
towns. But that the Piks did not poffefs Denmark 
till about 112 years before Chrift, has been fhewn 
above ; and that they held Scotland at leaft 200 
years before Chrift, will appear from the following 
difcuffion. of 

Tacitus 1s the firft who mentions the people of 
Caledonia, or Piks; and tho he fays they were 
certainly of Germany, he drops no hint as to the 
time of their paffage. Eumenius, the Panegyritft, 
| fays, that before the time of Julius Cefar the 
Piks were the accuftomed enemies of the Britons. 
He ufes the term Britons in the then acceptation 
of the wdrd, for the Cumraig Britons, thofe 
whom Czfar thought born in the iland. For the 
Piks were quite unknown to the Romans, fave in 
Britain. Eience Eumenius is a witnefs tHat the 
Piks were fettled in the north of Britain before 
the time of Julius Cefur. 

Beda dates the fettlement of the Piks in Britain, 
as coeval with what he thought it’s firft habitation 
by the Cumraig Britons: and hetells us in exprefs 
terms, that they were the firft inhabitants of. the 
northern parts. The Cumri feem to have pof- 
feffed Britain 1000 years before Chrift; and, by 
Beda’s account, the Piks did as anciently. But 
Beda, {peaking of the paflage of the Britons from 
Armorica, feems rather to allude to the Belgic 
Britons ; who were in fact coeval with the Piks 
in their poffeffions, both coming in, as would feem, 
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Nennius and Samuel report, from Britifi tra- 
dition, that the Piks canie to the Orkneys goo 
years after Eli, who lived 1200 years before Chrift 
that is, THREE HUNDRED years before our era. 
Abandoning the Orkneys, which Solitus men- 
tions as uninhabited, even mm his time, or 250 
years after Chrift, they pafled to Ireland; then 
{tood over to the Elebud iles, their firf poffeffion 
here, and intime the early feat of their‘King* 
dom. Thefe are the neighbouring tles of Nennius, 
whence he tells us, the Piks ravaged and feized 
‘on all the northern part of Britain, amounting to 
one third. For thislarge conqueft of a hilly country 
fuli of receffes, and confequent population of x, 
we cannot allow lefs chan acentury : and the Piks 
may be regarded as inhabitants of all the country 
north of Loch Fyn and Tay, about 200 years be- 
fore Chrift. | 
The Irifh Amnals, above quored, ‘date the 
firft king of the Piks as early as the time of Here- 
mon; or, as they dream, 1300 years before our 
era. But their fettlement preceded this firft. 
king a long time; and the Pikith king$, down to 
400 years after Chrift, were merely princes of the 
Hebud iles, as after to be mentioned. | 
From thefe circumftances, and efpecially from 
the direét authority of Nenntus and Samuel, the 
fettlement of the Piks in the Hebud iles may be 
dated, with as great certainty as any event in the 
earlieft Greek or Roman hiftory, at 300 years be- 
fore Chrift. And their pofleffion of all Scotland 
~ north of Fyn and Tay, at a century after, or 200 
years before our era. If you date this event 
later, you will find Eumenius, Beda, Nennius, 
and the Irifh Annals, againft you. If earlier, you 
will interfere with the Gothic proerefs, detailed 
in the Diflertation added. While, with the date 
here affigned, all authorities and circumflances 
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_ When the Epglith hiftory becomes ftudied by 
Englifh writers, and it is univerfally perceived 
that the Belge, a Gothic people who fought in 
this ile with Julius Cafar, are the real anceftors 
of three quarters of the prefent Englifh, it may 
prove a national queftion, whether the Belge, or 
Piks, were the firft Goths who took poffeffion of 
Britain. ‘This queftion might be agitated to all 
eternity, for it is abfolutely impoffible to decide 
it. It may be afferted that the Piks preceded the 
Belg, becaufe the later were a colony of a 
colony, fent into Gaul from Germany; while the 
former paffed as a dire€t colony from Scandinavia. 
Tt may be afferted,. that the Belew preceded the 
Piks, becaufe the later had to role a wide fea, the 
former only the {traits of Dover. For my part, 
who as a Britifh fubje&t with equally well to the 
glory of all the three kingdoms, i fhall content 
myfelf with obferving that the point can never be — 
determined, fo that controverfy on it is abfolutely 
ufelefs: and that all authorities, facts, and reafon, 
warrant us to believe, that the Below entered the 
- fouth, and the Piks the north of Britain, about 
one and the fame time. : 
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CHAPTER V. 


Province of Vefpapfiana. 


HIS province refts entirely upon the autho- 
rity of Richard of Cirencefter, a writer of 
the fourteenth century ; not one trace of it being 
to be found in any other author, till after his book 
was publifhed in 1757. It would feem from his 
accounts to have been founded after the victories 
of Lollius Urbicus,. and the erection of the wall of 
Antoninus, about the year 140; and ‘Richard 
{pecially mentions that it was loft in the year 170, 
which was in the time of Marcus Antoninus. His 
predeceflor Pius, in whofe reign it was acquired, 
appears to have given it the name of Vefpafiana, 
from the emperor, to whofe reign Agricola was 
indebted for his glory, in firft fubduing it, 
Richard hints, p. 31 *. that it was called Vef- 
pafiana from the name of that emperor, who 
brought the Flavian family to the Roman throne ; 
and received that name in Domutian’s time. But 
that Agricola founded this province feems improba- 
ble; for Richard, whofe authority is all we have for 
is exiftence, fays exprefily, it was loft in 170; 
and Hadrian built his wall, between Solway and 
Tyne, about 120, and would certainly have built 


* Hec provincia dicta eft in honorem familie Flavie, cut 
fuam Domitianus Imperator originem debait, et fad quo ¢x- 
pugnata, Vefpafiana, | 
~ Vou. G. O : it 
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it between Clyde and Forth at leaft, had Vefpafiana 
been then fubyect to Rome. Richard alfo repeat- 
edly mentions the very fhort time that this pro- 
vince was fubject to Rome. Had Agricola 
founded it about the year 80, it muft have exifted 
go years, no fhorfipace ; whereas 30 years feem 
the moft that can be allowed. 

Tacitus is alfoa clear witnefs againft Vefpafiana 
being founded by Agricola, for he fays perdomita 
Britannia, et flatim miffa®, that Britain was con- 
quered, and INSTANTLY given over. For after 
Crifpinus, in Domitian’s time, we find no hint 
concerning Britain, till Hadrian withdrew the 
boundary. 

This prevince Vefpafiana, according to Richard, 
{tretched north from the Forth and Clyde up to 
Tinnke Loch and Loch Nefs, er that line upon 
which Forts Witham, Auguftus, and George, now 
ftand. In it -were the nations Herefiii of life; 
Vetturcnes, ox Venricones, beyond the Tay, or in 
Perth and Angus ; Taxa of Aberdeenfhire ; Va- 
comagi of Murray, anda part of Inverneis; Dam- 
nit Aloant and Attacotti of Argylethire. Richard’s 
eeography has no chronology; and the times of 
Agricola and ‘Lhcodofius are a3! confounded by 
him ; -hence the Attacotti, unknown to Ptolemy, 
or the Roman writers, till a late period, and who 
attually came from Ireland, about 258, as after 
fhewn, are foified in here. Oo 

~The towns of the Horeffit, by Richard’s account, 
were diauna, Lindum, and ViGeria. The Vc&u- 
yones, or Venricones, had Orrca, and two rivers 
JEfica and Tina. The Vaixeli had Divana, and 
the rivers Deva and Ituna. The Vacomasi, a 
Jarge nation, had three towns, Tue//is, Tamea, and 
Banutia, with Proroton, perhaps now Invernefs, 


b Hid. hb. J. rae. Turbatum Tfyricum: Galle nutantes: 
perdcmita Britannia, et flatim miffa: cooitee in nos Sarmata- 
rin ac Sueveruin gentes. dit. Broticr, who remarks, Aéb 
Agrivela perdomita, men omiffz et neeledia, 
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the metropolis of the province; their rivers Va- 
rar, Tuefis, and Celnius. The Attacott: had Theo- 
dofia, or Alcluith, built by Theodofius : which 
iaft is a palpable error, for Alcluith, or Theodofia, 
was in Valentia. 

~ Richard alfo gives an itinerary of this province, 
thus: Tren LX. 4 Luguballio Ptorotonim ufque, 
fice: Trimontio m ~p. ... Gadanica m. pews 
Corio m. p....ad Vallum m p.... Incipit Vef- 
paftana, Alauna m.p. XII. Lindo IX. Vittoria 
IX. ad Hiernam IX. Orrea XIV. ad Tavum 
XIX. ad Afficam XXITL. ad Tinam VIII. De- 
vana XXIII. ad Itunam XXIV. ad montem 
Grampium, mp... . ad Selinam m p.... Tuef- 
fis XIX. Ptorotone, m.p.... 

Irer. X. ab ultima Ptorotone per mediam infule 
Ifca Damnonorum ufque, fic: Varis m. p. VIL. ad 
Tuefim XVIII. Tamea XXIX. * * * m, p. 
X XI. in Medio IX. Orrea IX, Victoria XVIII. 
ad Vallum XXXII. Luguballia LX XX. &c. 

This new province isthe moft prominent and re- 
markable part of Richard’s book. To truft 
an author of the fourteenth century, for ‘fo 
great an affair, feems rafh. Yet two thirds of 
his work we know to be true, from Prolemy 
and other ancients; and the Itinerary, he fays, 
is from the memorials of a Roman Dux, or 
Governor of Britain. Certain it is, that his ac- 
counts quadrate amazingly, and bear every mark 
of truth. The few names he gives of rivers, 
&c.. not in Prolemy, often refemble the pre- 
fent names; yet are fo truly latinized, that 
Roman mouths alone feem able to have formed 
them. This province of Vefpafiana is repeatedly 
mentioned, upon many occations, in the courfe 
of his work, befide the fpecial defcription he 
gives of it. | 

Had fuch a province exifted for 90 years, as 
Richard feems to infinuate, many Roman infcrip- 
taane erueme.) Ree. mifk at this dav he fnund in it’s 
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limits. But, as mentioned above, 30 years feem 
to have formed it’s real duration. Yet even from 
that {pace infcriptions and coins may be expected. 
Ptorotone, or Invernefs, the capital of the pro- 
vince, muft in that cafe have many Roman re- 
mains. Urns of Roman coins have been found 
in the north of Scotland; but thefe may have 
been carried off in booty by the Piks. Roman 
infcriptions, roads, and remains of buildings, 
are what we muft look for, as confirmations of 
the province of Vefpafiana. 

Arthur’s Oven, which Horfeley plaufibly 
thinks a fepulchre, ftood about ten miles beyond 
the wall of Antoninus. The author of an old 
map, inthe Additamenta to Matthew Paris, fays the 
great Roman way went to Caithnefs*, a vague 
name for the northern parts of Scotland. If my 
memory ferves me, one Koman infcription was 
found in Stitlingfhire; tho 1 cannot fay where 1 
found this information. Chance may befricnd uj 
afterward, and a peafant digging a ditch may d:f- 
cover a Roman province. Mr. Nimmo, in his 
Hiftory of Stirlingfhire, defcribes the great Ro- 
man way running thro that fhire, and north to, 
Stratherne. If it can be traced to Invernefs, it 
will be an INFALLTBLE confirmation of the pro- 
vince of Vefpafiana; for fuch ways were never 
made, fave in the provinces; as it would have 
been indeed madnefs to attempt fuch a vaft labour 
asa Roman military road, in an enemy's country, 
and impoffible to accomplifh it, As the cate 
ftands, tho not willing to lend credit to Richard 
implicitly, yet i confefs even this Roman Koad to 
the Tay is with me a full and complete confr- 
mation of Richard’s account; for a Roman road 
was never made, fave in aRoman province. And 
it was of courfe the firft care, in oraer td facilitate 
intercourfe, and keep the province in order. A 
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military way can be traced thro Trajan’s province 
of Dacia, up to it’s furtheft extremity ; but beyond 
a province, no road was ever made: and the idea 
would have been madnefs, as it would have been 
to incur preat danger and expence—to ferve the 
enemy : not to add, that it was utterly impradti- 
cable. 

This Roman road paffes from Caftlecary, on 
the wall of Antoninus (along which walla fim - 
lar road runs), north to Stirling town, about fix- 
teen. E’nglifh miles. From thence it goes north 
by Keir to Dunblane; and thence on to Stratherne, 
beyond which My. Nimmo fays nothing of it’s 
progrefs, as not being examined by him. But 
this courfe cannot be lefs than 20 miles. Mr. 
Nimmo defcribes this great road as confifting 
of feveral layers of ftone and earth, which feem to 
have been thrown upon one another as they came 
to hand, for the {tones are of all dimenfions. It 
as generally about twelve feet in breadth; and 
it’s foundation is fo deep, that, in the formation 
of it, they feem firft to have digged a ditch, which, 
they filled up again with ftones and earth, till they 
raifed it at leaft a foot above the furface. It al- 
ways rifes in the middle; and flopes toward the 
edges; and on each fide, efpecially where the 
ground is marfhy, there has been a {mall ditch, 
or drain, to keep the work dry : fo that at prefent, 
when it 1s all covered with grafs, it has much the 
refemblance of a ridge that has lain long unplowed. 
The ftones of the uppermott layer are generally of 
{fo large a fize, that, unlefs it was always well 
covered with gravel, it muft have been very in- 
commodious to travel on. It’s direction is as 
ftraight as the nature of the ground, thro which it 
pafies, will permit. | 7 

Another part of this Roman way ftill further - 
north, and in the fhire of Angus, is defcribed, 


and illuftrated with a map, in the Bibhotbece 
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1786, ato. This part is feen about three miles 
‘north-eaft of Forfar, and there are two’ Roman 
_ camps on it,-at about eight miles diftance. ‘from 
‘each other. Roman Granaries were alfo found 
Jately on the eftate of Lundie, a few. miles 
‘north-eaft of Dundee: and granaries certainly 
«could not be erected but in a province. | : 
~ General Roy * fays, the Roman way ends at 
Reedy; but he fulpects that. veftiges of it may be 
-difcovered further north; and he mentions that 


‘the people of the country think it extends. to 
: Aberdeen. ; | 


= Pullat can be fhewn that a Roman road was 
ever made, fave tn a Roman province, we have 
therefore abfolute proof of the. province of Vef- 
pafiana; and the hiftorian. of Scotland will da 
well to mark it’s commencement about the 
years 140, and it’s termination in 170, It does 
honour to the military prowefs of the Piks, that 


this province had the fhorteft duration of any ever 
held by the Romans. © es 


¢ Roman Antiquities in North Britain, MS. in the King’s 
Library. Other proofs of this province may be drawn from 
that valuable work. Koman coins, he fay:, are often found’ 
at Nairn, which is in the northern extremity of Vefpafiana ; 
as were alfo a Roman fword and fpear. Fortingal, in Glen- 
lyon, Braidalbin, is well known to be a Roman fort, not a 
cap. At Ardoch isa fine Roman flation, which the general 
thinks Lindum. Inch Tuthill, on the Tay, is another very re- 
matkable and beautiful, which may be In Medio. -Gerdon 
alfo, fri. Septen, mentions an utn and Roman coins found near 
_Glames, Strathmore; nay, fome on the Boyne, p. 186. Maite 
land, i4:/7: Scotd, p..149, tells us, that a Roman bath was.found 
eat Delvin, a Roman ftation on the eaft fide of Tay; and men- 
tions, p. 214, a Roman way from Fortingal toward ‘Loch 
Tay» le alfo gives an infcription found at Ardoch, and pre- 
ferved at Drummond cattle, Aiwzenius Dantionis cobortis prima 
Aiifpanarum fipendiorum wavit, Haredes fieri curarunt, Uorfcley 
'p. 206, gives an infcription on a rock upon the north fide of 
Stirling caftle, apparently Roman, tho copied by fome ignorant 
hand. Sir J. Dalrymple, Remarks on Camden, p. 181, mentions 
a fine marble veflel, curioufly engraven, and full of Roman 
coins, being found at Bean-caftle, near Nairn, 1460,. Nairn 
may be the Cafra Alata. me 
The 
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Tho this province was fo foon abandond, vet 
the Romans tepeated!y vifited this part of Britain. 
Our antiquitts fondly afcribe all Koman remains im _ 
it to Agricola, tho this be nearly as mdiculous as 
it would be to impate thofe in Valentia to hun. 
We was rather the firfl difcoveror of Vefpatiana, 
than the conquerer. In Valentia appeared Agtt- 
cola, Bolanus, Lucullus, Hadrian, Lollrus Ur- 
bicus, Marcellus*, Pertinax, Severus, Geta, Ca- 
' yacalla, Conftantius Chiorus, Conftantine i. Con- 
ftans, Lheodofius, Gallio: and, except diftin- 
guifhed by infcriptions, no fober antiquary will 
{ay to which of thefe muft be aicribed the Roman 
remains found in Valentia. In Vefpatiana Tacitus 
{ufficiently marks the actions of AGRICOLA. The 
battle with Galgacus, General Roy thinks, was 
fought near Stonehaven: and as he has travelled 
over Scotland with a military, as well as an an- 
tiquarian eye, great refpect is due to his opinion. 
Agricola appears to have been little further north ; 
‘and, as he was inftantly ordered home by Domi- 
tian, there is no poffibiliry of his having left. 
many works behind him. BoLAnus, as we learn 
from Statins, erected many works in Britain, and 
apparently in the north. but after this Britain was 
ftatim miffa, as Tacitus fays in his Hiftory written 
about the yearr1o. Aboutthe year 120, Hadrian, . 
far from keeping Vefpafiana, could hardly retaim 
Valentia; but built his wall from Solway to Tine. 
Yet about 150, when Ptolemy wrote, we find 
—Vefpafiana full of Roman towns. — For theie we 
‘are furely indebted to Loztitivs Ursicus only, 
who, about the year igo, carried the Roman 
arms in Britain to a greater extent than ever; as. 
the wall of Antoninus, and work of Ptolemy, re- 
main lafting proofs. Yo him therefore ought 
chiefly to be afcribed the Roman remains in Vel- 


¢ Xiphilinus %% Commodo iays, Commodus fent Marcedlua - 
Ulpius to reprefs the Britons who had pailed the wall. 
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pafiana. This province was quite loft about the 
year 170, in {pice of the efforts of Catpuurnivus 
under Marcus Antoninus. After this, Commodus 
thought it fufficient to keep the Meeate in fubjec- 
tion: but Severus, in the years 207 and 208, 
advanced even to the extremity of Britain, as we 
Jearn from Dio, who fays he loft 50,000 men 
upon this occafion’ After this, Constanrius 


f ‘The Excerpta of Theodofius, taken from Dion, and pub- 
lifhed in the edition of the later by Leunclavius, p Sch, 
fay, before mentioning the battle between Severus and Al- 
binus; ‘ hen likewife in Britain, becaufe the Caledonians 
did not keep their promile, being prepared to defend the 
Meata, and becaule Severus was at that time intent upon a 
neighbouring war, Lupus was obliged to purchafe a peace of 
the Meate at a great price, fome few captives being deli- 
vered up to him.’ ‘This happened nine years. before 
Severus came into Britain. He pafied two years Warring in 
Caledonia; made peace in 209. In 210 he was ftill in 
York, as appears from his famous refcript dated at York, 
Hauftine et Rufo Caf. Cod. lib. IL. tit. 32, 1. He died at 
York in toe beginning of February ait, as appears trom 
Xiphilin, after along illneis. See Horfley’s Brit. Rom.—Khell, 
in his Supp. ad Num. dnp. p.to1, gives a coin of Severus, 
Mp. xtti. on his Caledonian conqueft. and he bears grit, 
on others. 

Bileb, Vita Conf. 1. 25. fays, Conftantine defeated the Ca. 
ledomians about 310. Fulgentius was affifted by the Cale- 
dons Dron, et Eclog. Theodsy. For Conftantius, in 306, fee 
alfo Gelas. Cizreen, lit. 1. Alla Cone:lti Nicen, cap. 3. Jn the 
time of Honorius, Vitiorinus reftrained the Piks, as D’An- 
ville jays in his Brass fornés apres la chute de? Emp, R. p- 1983 
but i know not upoa what authority. Camden gives this in- 
{cription, Aferius Comes Piclerum, et Syra, cum fais volur folm 
vere, Blondus, a retpectable author about the year 1500, 
who had MSS. now loft, but, according to the euftom of 
that age, quotes no authorities, teils us, that a body of Piks 
was incorporated into the Roman army, under Honorius, and 
were called Honoriaci ; a name occurrirg more than once in 
the Norrtia, as do Hexeriani Attecotti Juniores, The words of 
Blondiis ave, in deferibing the aétions of Conftantine the 
Ufurper, in the time of Honorius; * Armavit vero, immi- 
fitque ia iitos, (Hifpanos) barbaros Pictos, qui ab Hosorio, 
quietis ubique rebus, in fadus recepti, et in militiam Bri- 
tannicam adiecti, Honoriaci vocabantur.? This was in 4o6 : 
and thefe Pike, feizing the Pyrenees, foon atter invited the 
Vandaili, Suevi, and Alani, into Spain, and fhared the boory, 
as Blondus favo, Aor. chonchawotiane Ramont Duero a. 
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Cuorvus, in 306, advanced to the woods of the 
‘Caledonians, according to the -Panegyrift above 
‘quoted. But there is no reafon to believe that 
Conftans 342, Theodofus 367, or any Roman 
General after, advanced further than the Northern 
Wall. Which of the above was author of any pat- 
ticular camp, or fort, no true antiquary can ven- 
ture to fay. But the roads, ftations, and other 
‘durable marks of a province, certainly belong 1 
Lollius Urbicus, and his fucceffors, founder ahd 
defenders of Vefpafiana. Some of the Romatt 
‘camps in Vefpafiana are even croffed with others, 
fo that they muft have been held twice at diftant 
times; as a large one at Ardoch in particular & 


Gen. Roy's MS. 
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CHAPTER VL 


Pikifh Tribes. 


ACI TUS is the earlieft writer from whons 
| any knowlege of this fubjeét can be drawn. 
The feven years of Agricola’s command in this 
iland, were, from the accurate ftatement of Taci- 
tus, thus filled. They extended, as Horfley 
thews, from the year of Chrift 78 to 84, inclufive. 

I. A. J. 78. In the autumn Agricola, tho 
the foldicrs had prefumed on refting that year, 
(prefumpta apud mititem illus anni quies) quathes 
an infurrection of the Ordovices (Denbigh and 
Carnarvon) ; and fubdues Mona (Anglefey). 

2. A.D. 79. By his fudden incurfions many 
ftates yielded to the terror of his arms, and gave 
holtages. Thefe ftates were clearly thofe fouth of 
Forth, the Ottadent and Damnii. Agricola tried 
the friths and woods ; and prepared all for invading 
Caledonia. The winter was paft in conciliating 
the minds of the new fubjccts ; and teaching them | 
the manners of Rome, as the chains of luxury are 
ever the ftrongeft. 

3. A.D. so. This third year Apricola paffing 
the Forth, laid open new nations /novas geates) 
and ravaged all the country to the frith of Tay. 
Ferts were built on the progrefs. 

4. A.D. 81. To fecure the new poffeffions, a 
line of forts was built between Forth and Clyde *. 

| &. A. 

ne, « Statins, Sylva 2, lib, V. has a fingular paflage concerning 
thefe forts. He is addrefling Crifpinus on the actions of his 
« father. , 
“ * Quanta 
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_. A.D. 82. Pafing with his fleets along the 
weftern fhore, he fubdued nations till then un- 
known ; and fortified that part of Britain which 
regards ireland. Whe army muft have wintered 
at the new line of forts, between Forth and Clyde: 
and it appears, from the tenor of the context, that 
Agricola, finding there was a larze tract unvifited 
on the weft (Galloway), thought ic indifpenfable to 
fubdue it, ere he made further attempts on Cale- 
donia, in order that he might leave no enemies 
behind him. It was natural indeed the fleet 
fhould be ordered up to the frith of Clyde, to fup- 
ply the army and forts with prov fiois ; and in 
this new progrefs they would neceffartiy difcover 
prefent Galloway; which would hitherto have 
efcaped Agricola; who, in his third year, had 
kept to the eaft, and pafling between Forth and 
Clyde had ravaged to the Tay. Thefe unknown 
{tates therefore were the Se/geve, and Novenia, 
who lay oppofite to Ireland, and whofe fhores. 
Agricola fortified *, | 

6. A.D. 83. The fleet was ordered round to the 
eaft, where it muft have lain when the Ufipii failed, 
round Britain. ‘Lhe Caledonians rifing in arms, fur- 
prifed an advanced camp; but were defeated. 

7, A.D. 84. The grand campaign in which 
Galgacus was defeated at rhe Grampian mountains. 
‘ Quanta Ca'ydonios attoliet gloria campost 
¢ Cum tibi ljonga-us referet trucis incola terre: 

‘ Hic fuetus dare jura parens: hec celpite turmas 
‘ Affan. Nutulas tpeculas, caitellaque, longe 

‘ Afpicis? Ille dedit: cinxitque hac mania foffa. 
§ Belligeris hac dona des, lac tela dicavit ; 

* Cernis adhuc titulos: hu. ¢ ipfe vaca bus armis 
‘Induit, hunc regi rapuit thoraca Britanno.’ 


it would hence feem that Veétius Bolanus, father of Crif. 
pinus, warred in North Britain; and improved the forts of 
Agricola. 

* Since writing the above, i h:ve feen General Roy’s MS. 
and find he agrees with me in this point. He juftly obferves 
that Argyle and Cantire are fo mountainous afd rocky, that 


no army could march, and that they have no Roman 
remains. | 
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The fleet attended Agricola alone the eaftern 
fhore, as Tacitus fhews. In the fpeech of Agri- 
cola, in our editions of Tacitus, he calls this an- 
wus offavus, the Eighth year; but this, as Horfley 
obferves, is a4 mere error in tranfcribing; the 
numbers in old MSS. being always in numerals, 
fo that VIiIws had crept in for ViIws. For Agri- 
cola fays that the foe had furprifed his camp the 
yeat before, proxima anne; and Tacitus exprefsly 
calls that the Sixth (fextum officii annum), as indeed 
his whole narrative thews. Agricola returning to 
the country of the Horeiti (Wife) orders his fleet 
to fail round Britain; but it feems only to have 
vifited the north-eaft fhore, when it returned to 
the Portus Trutulenfis, a place i can find in no 
geographer. Agricola 1s commanded home by 
Domitian. 

From Tacitus, and Ptolemy, it is clear that 
the Caledonians, or Piks, held then all prefent 
scotland, north of Loch Fyn and Tay. The 
proper name of the people, or that which they 
gave themfelves, was Protar, or Piks. The name 
of Caledonians was apparently given them by thelr 
Cumraig neighbours ; but its meaning it is impof- 
fible to determine, andthe moft plaufible deriva- 
tion may be the moft talle. Ke/ydhon is the Cum- 
raig for woods ; and it would feem that the name 
Caledonians means Woodlanders, as their territo- 
ries were then covered with woods, and efpecially 
the vaft Silva Caledonia. Tacitus and Prolemy 
fhew, that the name Cal/edowians -was peculiar and 
appropriated to thefe Northern Britons. In vain 
does Mr. Whitaker ° attempt to prove it an indi- 
ftinck term, becaufe Richard of Cirencefter, a 
writer of the Fourteenth century, ignorantly plants 
a Silva Caledonia in Kent, and another in Lin- 
colnfhire, as he gives us alfo the true one in Scot- 
land; and becaufe Lucan fays 


hooF™ «ogee Fo og = ‘| 
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7 ‘Aut vaga cum Tethys, Rutupinague littora fervent, 


nm 


- Unda Caledonios fallit tarbata Brnitannos. 


and Valerius Flaccus to Vefpafian, 
| Tuque, O. pelagi, cul major aperti 
Fama, Caledonius poitquam tua catbafa vexit 
Oceanus, Phrygios prius indignatus lulos. 


Richard tells us* he altered his authorities; and, | 
when he differs from Prolemy, deferves no credit. 
The pailage of Lucan only fhews thar even 1n his 
time the Caledonians were the moft warlike and 
f mous of the Britons; whence he ignorantly and 
improperly applies their name to the whole. Flac- 
cus refers not to the ftorm that damaged the fleet 
of Julius Cefar ; but only lays that the Caledonian 
ocean difdained him, for he never proceeded fo far. 
But to oppofe Lucan a poet who lived before any 
Roman had feen Caledonia, and Richard of Ci- 
renceftar, a monk of the Fourtenth century, to 
Tacitus and Ptolemy, who fo clearly teftity that 
the name of Caledonians was peculiar to the 
Northern Britons, or Piks, were too abfurd to de- 
ferve an anfwer. Large friths, and great fear, 
had feparated the Diks from the Cumri, fo that 
the later feem to have called them Caledonians, 
or Woodlanders, as we {peak of Highianders, not 
having any intercourfe with them, fo as to know 
their proper name, But when the ‘Romans and 


¢ Lib, L c.7. ex Ptolemeo et aliunde nonnullis ordinem 
quoque, fed quod ipero in melius, mutatum hinc inde Gepre~ 
hendes. The term Kelydhon, or Woodlands, might indeed be 
given by the Cumraig Britons to ail the foreits in Britain; and 
thence ditterent Situ Cakdoniz, the Romans taking Kelydon 
for a proper name, But no revion in Britain was called Cave- 
dowia; ov it’s people Caledonti; except inthe north. Ptolemy 
knew only of one Silva Caledonia, that among the Caledon. 
Richard quotes Lucan fer his fiva C.dedvtia in Bent; and 
Fiorus itl. 10. for that in Lincoln-fhire! But it may be 
judged from thete writers, that the Caledonians, and their 
foreit, were farnous among the souseran Britons; and’ of 
courfe vaguely fpoken of by the Romans, till Tacitus and 
Prolemy difcloded their real fituation.s 


me | 
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_ Cumri in. time difcovered this ptoper name, they 


adopted it, and called them Pili, and Pbich- 
siaid, as they modelled to their own tongues the 
word Pihtar. | 

Nething more puzzles a common reader than 
the multitude of nations, which he finds in the an- 
cient barbaric countries. He is apt to conclude 
them all nations, in. the modern acceptation ; of 
different manners and origins. But thefe nations 
were only tribes, or, as we might fay, people of 
different ihires. The nations of avages in America 
are living images of thefe ancient nations. 

Let us now proceed to ftate the Caledonian or 
Pikith Tribes, as given by Prolemy. This s'e0- 
grapher wrote in the reign of Antoninus Pius, as 
appears from his works. it feems alfo certain that 
he wrote after the province of Vef pafiana was efta- 
blithed ; for the Roman towns Ovecropia Vitoria, 
and Tircec toy LT POT 200%, Coffra Auta, could in 
no other cafe have appeared in the prefent fhires 
of Perth and Invernefs. It has been fhewn that 
the province Vefpafiana could not be erected be- 
fore Hadnan’s time; nor till Lollius Urbicus by 
his victories obtained to Antoninus Pius the ityle 
of Britannicus, which appcars on fome of his coins : 
and by bis great progrefs to the north occafioned 
the foundation of the wall of Antoninus. The 
very name of Cufira Alata, as given by Prolemy, 
as an invincible proof that the Roman light troops 
were ftationed there, to proteét this military and 
frontier province. Had not this part of Scotland 
been fubject to Rome, the names of towns would 
have been barbarous, as thofe of Ireland given by 
Ptolemy, and could not have borne thee irrefra- 
gable marks of Roman power. Agricola, to 
whom our infantine Scotith antiquifts impute all 
the Koman remains in Scotland, had no time to 
build towns; as he was commanded home the 
very year he defeated Galeacus. Had he built 
them, the Piks, who ravaging all the north 


fa) 
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caufed Hadrian to retraé&t the frontier to Solwa 
and Vine, would have utterly demolithed their 
name and exiftence. Lotiivs Uraicus? had 
unfortunately no Tacitus to narrate his actions ; 
but he feems to have performed actions as much 
more glorious than thofe of Agricola, as the wail 
of Antoninus was fuperior to Agricola’s line of 
forts. This wall could not have been built in the 
face of an enemy ; anda confiderable territory be- 
yond it muft have been fubject to the Romans, as 
we know to have been the cafe with that of Hadrian. 
Ptolemy feems to have written his geography about 
the year 150: and the Pikith tribes, as he de- 
{cribes them, going up the eaft fhére, and down 
the weft, were as follow. 

1. The OTENIKONTES, Venicontes, between 
Tay and Dee, or in prefent Angus and Mearns. 
The rivers of the Venicontes were the Tuwove, Tava, 
Tay, Vie, Tinna, or North Efk, and Asue, Diva, 
or Dee. Richard fays, p. 30, the Venricones, or 
Vecturones;: but the Vecturones, as he well marks 
in his own map, was a great name including the 
Venicontes and Taixali, orall the eaft of Scotland. 
Nay from Ammianus Marcellinus it appears to 
have included all the Piks, fave the Dicaledone 
on the Oceanus Deucalidonius, or Northern fea; 
that is the name of Vecturiones {pred over the 


whole province of Vefpafiana up to Lochs Linnhe 
and Nefs. : 


d Nam et Britannos per Lollium Urbicum legatum vicit ; 
alio murocefpititio, fubmotis barbaris, ducto. Capitol in Pio. 
Britannos per Lojlium Urbicum propretorem, et Saturninum 
prefectum clailis vicit ; al:o muro, fubinotis barbaris, dudto. 
Ricard. Corin. Richard feems to have teen, and copied, 
moft writers concerning Britain: and had perhaps found oc- 
cafion to confult many in his journey to Italy. Yet Roger 
of Chefter, a writer of the fame period, fhews {till greater 
learning ; and quotes with much accuracy and care. Good 
authors and Mos. muit have been common in England in the 
4th century ; the invention of common paper, at the begin- 
ning of that century, multiplying copies prodigioufly. 


2. Next 


/ 
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z. Next were the TESZAAOI, Texali, of Aber- 
deenfhire, who had the town A covara, Devana, or 
old Aberdeen ; the promontory Tai<aarcy axpoy, or 
Buchan-nefs ; and rivers Keavos, Celnius, or Devon, 
and Toveues, Tuefis, or Spey. 

3» The OUAKOMATOI, Vacemagi, of Murray, 
and a part of Invernefs and Perthfhires, being at. 
the extremity of the Roman power in this province, 
bad no lefs than four towns, Basene, Banutia, 
about prefent Fort William, and HTEPQTON 
&TPATONEAON, Cafra Alata, Unvernefs, or 
Fort George. Theft two were the grand frontier 
fiations againft the enemy; and the fortified line 
of Vefpafiana was that drawn in laft reign againft 
the highlanders, except that the Romans had no 
town at Fort Auguftus in the middle, tho they 
may have had a fixt camp and forts. --The other 
two towns of the Vacomagi were Tevaigs, Tuefis, 
on the Spey, and Tayca, Samia. 

4. The only other people * in Vefpafiana were 
the EHIAIO!, Lpidi#t, of Argylefhire, who held 
all the weft of the province. Among them was 
the AcAnovuos xoAwos, Lelamontus Sinus, or Loch 
Fyn: and the Eniiey expo, Epidium promontoriwn, or 
Mull of Cantire *. Astothe Damnit Albani and 
Aitacott!, whom Richard places in Argyle, they 
were not there in Ptolemy’s time; but arrived 
about 268, being the firft Scots. from Ireland, as 
fhall be after fhewn. So much for the nations in 


© The Fada, Gadeni, of Ptolemy were in prefent Dunbar- 
tonfhire. But they were not Piks but Cumri. 1, Becaufe 
Ptolemy marks the Lelamonius Sinas, or Loch Fyn,as the fouth- 
weft boundary of the Caledonians, or Piks. 2. Becaufe the 
Cumraig kingdom of Stratelyde included the fouth part of 
Sunbarton-fhire ; and Dunbarton was it’s capital. . 

* He&or Boethius mentions Berigoxium cafellum in Loquba- 
bria, Hebridum profpella, Dounfiafage, id eft, munition: Stephani 
proximum. This nonienie proceeded from Hettor’s fup- 
pofing that Ptolemy’s Rerigeziaum in Galloway food here, as 
he allo thought Camulodunum was in Scotland! Hence our 


tales of Berizes and Camsloa, for fables ealily pafs into tras. 


dition. 
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Vefpafiana, where only Prolemy knew towns, and 
two of them as above fhewn infallibly Roinan. 
The other nations, beginning on the eaft, and 
going down the weit fhore, were as follow. . 

5- The KANTAI, Canta, onthe Ealf of Rofs- _ 
fhire, who had the  Overger esyusts Varar AB fuarium, 
or Murray Frith, into which runs the river Beaulie, 
anciently called Farar, as it’s vale is yer ftiled 
Strath Farar, as Mr. Shaw tells : the Acta: woreuce, 
Loxa fluvius, or Loffe frith, now Cromarty frith; - 
and a place called by Ptolemy Onoy Thyay, Ripa 
Alta, which was infallibly a promontory; and wag 
that called Penoxullum promontorium by Richard, 
who in like manner gives the Varar, Loxa, and 
this promontory, to the Cante. In Richard the 
name is Cumraig, Pen-ochel, the high bead; and 
has the fame meaning with Prolemy’s term. It is 
now Tarbat Nefs. 

6. Fhe MEPTAI, Merte, were in the middle 
‘of prefent Rofs fhire, and having of courfe no 
large rivers, &c. Ptolemy only gives the name. 

7. The "AOT OI, Logi, in the fouth-eatt of 
Sutherland, had Ace motauct, lla fuvius, Brora, or 
Vynes; and Bescuswur expo, Verubium romontoriumy, 
or Ord of Caithnefs. | 

8. The KOPNATIOI, Cornavii, who had all 
the northern extremity of Scotland. Thefe people 
Richard cails Carnabii; and fays they and the - 
Cante came from South Britain, where were alfo 
Cante in Kent, and Carnabii in Lancafbire/ No-- 
thing mere childifh could be imagined; for the 
Cante of Kent were a Belgic people; andthe Car- 
nabit of Lancafhire a Cumraig, 200 miles diftant 
from them, on the oppofite fhore of Britain. The 
Cante of Caledonia had the fame name as thofe of 
Kent, another Gothic tribe; and from the fame 
circumitances of their territories jutting out as.a 


* Firft. of Moray, p. 5. 
fe 
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promontory & The name of Carnalii, {uppofing. 
it the fame. in Lancafhire and Caithnefs, could 
never originate ftom, beth being of one nation. 
The Carnabii of Lancathjre were Cumraig, and 
the Cumri had it is likely held the Cornabia in 
Scotland, and left a name to it, when.the Piks 
drove them out. We find two other Cars among 
thefe Pikifh tribes, the Careni and Carnenacea. 
Caer is now Welch for a town, but how came the 
Welch by it? Isat not Gothic Avior, Lucus*®, a. 
grove, becaufe, as Cefar tells, the Belgic fortified 
towns were made in groves? Is not what we idly 
termthe Celticamere repofitory of old Gothic words, 
which the Celts adopted like caft cloaths, and retain 
becaufe they. make no progrefs in ideas, or in 
fociety? If Car be Celtic, how came fo many 
Curs among the Scythic nations? We find. the. 
Carint, a people bearing the identic name of a 
Pikifh tribe, in that part. of ancient Germany 
Which is now Pomerania, as Cluverius fhews: or 
clofe adjoining to the traét marked in the Differ- 
tation annexed, as that by which the Pevkini pro- 
ceeded into Scandinavia. ‘There was a Carredusium 
on the Tyras; and another on the Viftula. A 
Caravacium in Cifalpine Gaul. Carbile/t and Car- 
bilete, two nations of Thrace. Cardia, a town of 
Thrace. Carelia is now a province of Livonia. 
Carentia a town of Pomerania. The Carians were 
of Scythic origin. Carinianym, a town of Cifal- 
pine Gaul. Carniola, and Carinthia, provinces 
of Pannonia. Carmania was a country of the Afia- 
tic Scythians. The Carni, a people of Noricum. 
The Carpiani, a Scythic people, between the rivers 
Tyras and Hypanis. Carrkabia, a town of Pieria.: 
Cartemund, a toyn on the north of Zeeland in 
Denmark. A hundred other inflances might be 


” Kant, old Gerinan, a@ promontory, or tead-and, See 
Wachter, Kanten, @ /bere, a rigion, a province, Id, 
* Giofiar, ad Orkneyiga Saga, 
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given ; but thefe fuffice:: and of thefe the Carini, 
Carbilefi, Carbiletz, Carians, Carman, Carni, 
Carpiani, were-nations of Scythic origin. Richard 
{ays that.as fraditions borg, the Cante and’ Carnabit 
formed ancalliance in thetime of Oftorius, and fled 
to Caledonia from the Roman yoke. » What tradi- . 
tions could reach: Richard’s time concerning this 
event, it is impofftble to conceive; and 1 will. 
venture to fay there could be none; but that the 
fimilarity of names led him to this conjecture ; and 
lie pretended traditions, forfooth, to ftrengthen ite, 
Oftorius was here in the time of Claudius, when 
the Roman arms had not reached’ fo far north as 
the Carnabii; nor, if fo remarkable. an event had 
taken place, could it have efcaped the notice. of 
Tacitus, who, in the twelith book of his Annals, 
relates the actions of Oftorius, and his conqueft 
of Cataétacus, at due length. This tale therefore 
wants all probability; and even wants poffibility, 
when we confider that the Canta were 200 miles 
from the Carnabii, the former in prefent Kent, 
and the later in Lancafhire{ the former a Belgic 
people, the later a Cumraig; that is as different 
as Welch from Englith. Each of thefe na- 
tions mutt have had a fleet to tranf{port them- 
felves; while we find no mention in the ancient 
writers of any Britifh nation having a fleet. 
But it is needlefs to infift longer in confuting 
this dream: of a writer of the Fourteenth cen- 
tury, who pretends traditions of matters that hap- 
pened in the Firft! What the real traditions con 
cerning Britifh affairs were, we may judge from 
the frantic pages of Nennius and Geofrey of 
Monmouth. : 

This large nation of the Cornavu had Ovzspoue- 
Soo -cenpav, Vervedrum promantorium, Duntbay Head : 
Tecposdovu, 9 02 Opnoes orxpre, Tarvidum vel Orcas 
promontorium, Dunnet head; and the river Navesss, 
Naveus, or Navern, from which the name Cor- 

Pz navii 
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navii in all likelihood fprunei. The north-weft 
“extremity of Scodand, or Cape’ Wrath and it’s 
neighbourhood, feems to have been unknown to 
* the Romans. oe 
g. The KAPHNOI, Careni, fallely called Catini 
sby Richard, were on the weft of prefent Rofsthire. 
Among them was that fine bay Oyorgeg XOATIOS; 
Volfas Sinus, now Loch Bicom. 

io. The KAPNONAKAI, Carnonace, were int 
the fouth-weft of Rofs-fhire; and the mouth of 
the river Truc, itys, was in their country. 

ii. The KPEONEXS, Creones, were on the wef 
of Inverne(s thire. 

12. The KEPO NES, Kerones, were on the north 
of Argylefhire; and in their country was the 
mouth of the river Aolyes, Longus, now Loch 
Linnhe, or Linny. Sueh are the Pikith tribés, as 
given by Ptolemy. | 

it is well known that this geographer commits 
a prodigious miftake with regard to the pofition of 
prefent Scotland, making * it tend quite to the eait, 
inftead of running ftrait to the north, as it does ; 
fo that the Mull of Galloway is, by his defcription, 
the moft northern point of Scotland; and Dunnet. 
head, oppofite to the Orkneys, the moft eaftern. 
This miftake is radical, and rans thro his whole des 
{cription of Caledonia, affecting all the longitudes 
and latitudes he lays down. Mr. Whitaker dreams 
of an aftronomical obfervation, taken at Invernefs, 
for which he, in his ufual way, quotes Ptolemy, 
who fays nothing of the matter. Had fuch an ob- 
dervation been taken, it would have reétified this 
part of Ptolemy’s work at once. But, as before 
obferved, it is wonderful that we have any ancient 

eography at all; but not fo that what we have js 
lf of errors. Ptolemy’s geography of Germany 
and Gaul has great miftakes ; tho not fo abfolutely 


| 45 So oir James Dalrymple thinks in his Temarks on Cama 
den’s account of Scotland, p. 19¢, 


-* The famous Roger Bacon in his geography long fince 
blamed l’tolemy for this prodigious error, 
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radical as that refpecting Scotland. To Ptolemy 
thefe remote regions were Japans, and Americas ; 
and, as we are daily rectifying errors in our geo- 
graphy of diftant regions, it would be a miracle 
indeed if the ancients, who wanted all our inftru- 
ments and fkill, had not fallen into errors. Pto- 
lemy’s defcriptions of Scotland and Ireland were 
certainly like. our defcriptions of Japan, Chima, | 
Kamchatka, &c. derived from merchants and 
travellers; and the countries being feldom vifited, 
many miftakes would of courfe creep in. 

In Ptolemy’s geagraphy of Scotland, the Oxsa- 
yog Tepuannes, German Ocean, warhes it’s eaft fide, 
in which oppofite Taixalium promontorium, lye the 
Salovw Nygot zpsis, or Three lies of the Saxons; 
which Claudian, as above mentioned, confounded. 
with the Orkneys, tho they were on the coaft of 
prefent Jutland. The Opxadss, or Orkneys, are 
rightly placed to the north of Scotland, in the 
Oxccog Azunwarysovos, of Deucaledonian ocean, 
which Ptolemy tells us elfewhere was the fame 
with the Sarmatic, or Baltic, the eaft part of 
which lay on the north of the Sarmate. In this 
Ocean above the Orkneys, Ptolemy places Thule, 
a mere vifionary country, which vanithed and 
withdrew to the north, as difcovery advanced. 
Ireland, Shetland, Scandinavia, and perhaps Ice- 
jand, were refpectively called Thule at different 
times. To the weft of Scotland Ptolemy rightly 
places the Hebud les ; EGouda, Ebuda, or Lewis; 
KSouse puslady, Ebuda major, or Skey; Maazog, 
Maleus, oc Mull; and Endive, Eprdium, or Jura 
and Ila, which Ptolemy, not knowing the nar- 
row {trait between them, thought but one ile : and 
Pruve, Ricina, or Rachlin, onthe north of Iréland. 
To the fouth of thefe he, places Movaiia, Moneda, 
or the Ile of Maun. — All thefe lye in the Oxexveg 
Jovsgrixos, Oceanus Hibernicus, or Iritfh Ocean. 
Richard in one of his dreams has ignorantly placed 
1. eemene Dorncaladanine on the weft of Scot- 
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land, not knowing that Ptolemy, lib. VIE. had 
exprefily called it the fame with the Oceanus Ser- 
maticus, or Baltic; which lyes to the north, and 
not to the weft of Scotland: and no one will pre- 
fer the error of a blundering monk of the Four- 
teenth century, to Ptolemy’s pofitive ‘authority. 
The feas and iles around Caledonia are all right 
in Ptolemy's account : his fole exror lyes in the 
pofition of the country itfelf, 


CHAP. 
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Pikifh kingdom. 


SYNE of the greateft philofophers, ‘and wifeit 
| men, whom modern times have produced, 
has enquired into the reafon why mankind are fo | 
fond of falfehood, as generally to prefer it to truth. 
He juftly obferves that this is owing to the greater 
decoration, the meretricious ornaments, which 
falfehood ever bears; while truth, fimple and 
plain, has no charms for the general eye. Truth, 
he fays, is like open day-light, which <loes not 
fhow the mafques and mummeries of the world, in 
fo gaudy a trim as the candle-light of falfehood *. 
In another place he moft juftly remarks that, ‘ there 
is in human nature generally morc of the fool, 
than of the wife: and therefore thofe faculties, by 
which the foolith part of mens minds is taken, 1s 
the moft potent.’ Indeed this weaknefs is common 
to the wifeft of us : and thence it is, ‘that owing to 
our natural love of falfehood, all human hittory 
is juftly thought, by many thinking men, to con- 
tain an infinitely greater number of fables, dian of 
truth. L’Hiftotre weft quwune fable convenue, lays 
Fontenelle. Men are hard as marble to truth; but 
foft as wax to every impreffion of falfehood. 

Now, in all philofophy, there cannot be a more 
infallible axiom, than this, that WHENEVFR ANY 
FALSEHOOD IS RECEIVED AS TRUTH, THE OPPOSITE 
TRUTH MUST OF ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. PASS FOR 


» Tord Bacon. Effivs. 2. Oe Truth. - 
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FALSEHOOD. ~ Thus the: {pherical fioure of the 
earth; the-Copernican fyftem; the plurality of 
worlds; were all regarded as quite falfe, till cer- 
tifed beyond a doubt; and then the oppofite 
opinions became quite falfe. And, in hiftory, fo 
Jong as the voyage of Francus into France, and, 
that of Brutus into Britain, were received as truths, 
the real truth was efteemed complete falfehood. 
What France was two centuries ago, in regard 
to it’s antiquities; and England was one century 
ago; fuch is Scotland now: loft in fable; and 
regarding the truth as falfehood. No. childith 
fiction can be more abfolutely thewn to be falfe, 
than the fucceffion of kings of the Scots, from - 
Fergus I. more than 400 years before Chrift, to 
Fergus Il. 03 after him. ‘ It will afterward be 
demonfirated, as far as hiftoric demonftration can 
po: that the Old Scots, or Dalriads, far from 
cing congucrors of the Piks in 843, were them- 
felves fubdued by the Piks in 730, according 
to the ‘Annals of Tighernac and Ulfter, the 
moft authentic Irth documents; and which cer- 
tainly favour the Dalriads more than the 
Piks, as the former were from Ireland. That 
the kingdom of Dalriada, upon it’s conqueft by 
the Piks, in 739, vanifhes from biftory, and 
dwindles into nullity; which could never have 
been the cafe, had it grown in power, fo as in 
843 to vanquifh the Piks. That Kenneth, noted 
in our fables, as conqueror of the Piks, was real 
and immediate king of thofe very Piks, whom 
we dream that he conquered. That the modern 
names of Scots, and Scotland, unknown for the 
people and country of North Britain, till the year 
kO1O or 1020, did not arife at all from the Dal- 
riads, or Old Britith Scots of Beda; who, on 
the contrary, had loft the name of Scots, for 
fome centuries before; and were called Gatheli, 
and fHibernenfes, as terms of fpecial diftinction, 
from the mcdern Scorz, a name given to the 
Piks 
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Piks by later Celtic sysiters, as being Seytha, or 
Goths, as were alfo.the' Old Scoti of Ireland. 
That the caufe of al} this confufjon in our hiftory 
arifes from Irith churchmen, being our only literati, 
and hiftorians, in the Eleventh and Twelfth cen- 
turies, when this confufion begins to appear ; and. 
from other. reafons after explained. . That. till 
Kenneth moynted the Pikith throne, .the-Dal 
riads were confined to Argylefhire ; an@ did..nog 
reach over the other Highlands of Invernefs and. 
Rofs-fhires till centuries after; nor into. Suther-. 
land, till the Norwegians left that country: That 
they never, from their arrival, till this hour, ex- 
ceeded 300,000; while the Piks, the reak. people 
of prefent Scotland, now amount to 1 ,000,004, 
and always were to the Dalriads as three to one. 
And that the line of Dalriadic princes, or Scotih 
Kings, as we dream, even from 03, t the ume 
Kengeth came to the Pikifh.crown, in: 843, 3s | 
totally yague, and. unfatisfactory, as, might. be 
expected in fuch a petty monarchy, or rather 
dukedom. 7 _ | 

Yet fo great is the propenfion of the generality 
to falfehood, that the people of Scotland plume 
and pique themfelves upen childifh fables con- 
cerning the Old Scoxs, or Datriads, while the 
Pikith kingdom, fe remarkable in the pages: of 
Beda, almoft paffes for.a dream! It, was not till 
this century that the Englifh, fo fapertor to us iq 
antiquaries, difcovered that they had no concern 
with Brotus, and the Welch fables. The Welch 
are to the Englifh what the Dalriads, or High- 
landers, are to the people of Noth Britain: but 
with this prodigious difference, that the Welch 
were in pofleffion of England before the anceftorsof 
the prefent Englifh; whilethe Dalriads did notarrive 
in North Britaintill many centuries after the Piks, the 
real anceftors of the peopte. The change of the name 
Piks into that of Scots has occafioned deplorable 
confution in our hiftory. Yet itis in-detecting and 
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| fettling fuch fingular events that the abilities of an 
"antiquary are chiefly to be exerted. ‘Thefe two 
‘words Scots and Scctlind have hitherto totally 
‘ruined our hiftory; but’ in time truth and good 
‘Yenfe will prevail, To thelé terms is it owing that 
“we of Scotland are to ‘this day enemies of the. 
Piks ; and that cur whole antiquifts are propagating 
Talfebood, in order to deftroy the hiflory of our 
anceftors | | I | _ 
4d muft confefs with fhame that theie prejudices 
‘lung around me at firft; and that it was fome 
time before i could throw a candid eye upon the 
Wrkith hiftory. After i clearly faw that the Piks 
‘were the real anceftors of the prefent Scots, i 
looked upon the catalogues of Pikith kings given 
by Fordun, Winton, Lynch, aid Innes, with a 
du{picious eye; and thought the account of Old. 
Scotith kings better authenticated. As } went 
deeper into the fubject, i faw more and more un- 
‘certainty attending the lift of Old Scotith kings, 
even from 503 to §433 and new circumitances to 
certify the feries of Pikith monarchs, Upon a 
careful pervfal of many ancient hiftorians of Den- 
fmark, Norway, and Sweden, i faw no better evi- 
dences of their old monarchs preceding the Tenth 
eentury than of our Pikith Kings. At laft i began 
to afk myfelf ferioufly by what unaccountable pre- 
tudice it came to pafs that i looked upon the Pikith 
feries with quite another eye, than upon thofe of 
Denmark, Norway, and sweden, which are no 
‘better authenticated > If any inftance had occurred, 
or could poffibly occur, of four different lifts of _ 
Kings being all forged, and yet agreeing with 
Beda, the Irith and Welch Annals, nay In one in- 
ftance with a German annalift? If Scaliger, Peta- 
wius; or other" chronologits, had better authority 
for many lifts of kings, given by them from one 
_fingle writer, and univerfally received by the 
 dearned, than we for the feries of Pikith monarchs > 
How it could come to pafs that the lift of petty 
a kings 
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kings of Dalriada could be preferved, and that of 
the monarchs of all North Britain perth, white 
“the Old Scots were not Chriftians, even in Ireland, 
“#ill 432, and the Southern Piks were converted, 
as Beda fhews, about 412; fo that the advantage 
wof the light of Chriftianity was on the Pikith fide ? 
“What four forgers could arife, fo fkilfil as to 
‘follow exattly Beda’s account of the Pakith electime | 
fucceffion, that it was in the female, and not m 
«he male line? To anfwer thefe queftions, and 
others of the fame tendency, was to me utterly m- 

pofible, fo i willingly difmiffed my prejudices ; 
and repofed my mind on the truth, that we have 
as complete evidence of our Pikifh kings, of the. 

kings of all Scotland, trom the Fifth to the Ninth 

century, as human hiftory affords in fuch cafes : 

‘and that the feries from the Firft century to the 
Fifth is equal, as that from the Fifth tothe Ninth 

is fuperior, to thofe of Denmark, Sweden, or 
“Norway, during that whole period of the eight 
-firft centuries. In fhort it was difcovered that the 
‘ only caufe why the Pikith feries has been, neglected 
by our hiftorians, falfely fo called; and, of courte, 

by our people in general; was the orand ‘axiom. 
_above mentioned, WHENEVER ANY FALSEHOOD 18 
RECEIVED AS TRUTH, THE OPPOSITE TRUTH MUST 
OF ABSOLUTE NECESSITY PASS’ FOR FALSEHOOD». 
The Old Scotith feries, and the whole childith 
 hiftory of the Old Scots, are as arrant falfehoods 
as ever folly propegated, and ignorance believed 5 
- and when thefe were received as truth, the Pikith 
feries, and the real and folid hiftory of the Piks, 
to be found in the Roman and other grave wri- 
"gers, of abfolute neceflity paffed for fallehoods. 
» The reafons why the Scotith fables prevailed 
over the Pikith hiftory ir is ealy to offer. Innes | 
has fhewn that, down to the year 1291, the Pikith 
feries was carefully preferved, and given by our 
chroniclers ; who rightly commenced the Dalriadic 
{eries only at 5033 and reftrained their power to 
| | Oe Dairiada, | 
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Dalriada; ot Argyle, till 843, when, ‘by their ae- 
cqunts, they afcended the Pikith throne. In 1291 
the prand dipite with Edward I. of England 
arofe ; and the Highland bards and genealogifts 
having, with their ufual idiotifm and venality, flat- 
tered their chiefs and diftri&t fo far at the expence 
of all truth, as to begin, in the dark ignorance of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to affert. that 
their own Dalriadic race had come to the Pikith 
throne by conqueft; nay that the Dalriads had 
vanquithed the Piks feven times in a day, and af. 
terward devoured the whole nation at an entertain- 
‘ment’; incidents certainly not true, and begin- 
ning now ta be difcredited, even in Scotland ; the 
nominal Seots were, by the frenzy of thefe poor. 
fenachies, brought to a fad dilemma. For the. 
Englith having no idea what the extirpation of a. 
people could mean, and being mere firangers ta, 
the bloody lunacy of Highland bards had, in- 
ftead of extirpating the Britons in a dream, with 
their ufual good fenfe, availed themfelves of thefe 
very Britons to advance their claim of great anti- 
quity, i their poffeffion of this jland.’ Edward 
commenced with Brutus; and claimed by fuccef- 
fion of the Englifh to the Welch line. This was 
fenfe, and policy, for that age: but there is a 
quality called folly, which is thought to. be directh 
oppofite to fenfe. The idiotifm of the H ighland 
bards had annihilated the Piks, fo that the nominal 
Scots had no claim of fucceffion. Their only 
claim was that of extirpation; a claim fo truly 
Celtic, that i could not have entered a cold 


* Convocatos itaque, tanquam ad convivium, magnates Pic, 
torum, captata crapule opportunitate, clavorum extractione 
quos tenebant tabuiata in bancorum concavitate, mira deci- 
. pula, poplitenus comiter et unprevile lapfos, ftatim trucida- 
verunt, Sicque de duobis populis gens bellicofior totaliter 
evanult.—So Giraldus Camb. the father of the lye, founded 
on a fimilar tale of Hengift and the Britons. + Septies ma 
die toneredttur,’ fays Fordun. Lyars are often detected by 
falling wo the zmpofidle, for a kuave is always a fool. 
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Gothic head. ‘ Extirpation!’ would the Pope 

and Cardinals have faid, * there 1s no fuch word 
‘in human hiftory, ancient or miodern.” To ex- 
“ tirpate the people, among whom an idea of fuch 
* brutal miadnefs could arife, would be an office of 
‘humanity’ To veil therefore this.unheard-of 
claim, the hiftory of the Piks was totally funk ; 
and the Scots were afferted to have been poffeffors | 
of the country, by their name of Scots, from the _ 
_ fifth century before Chrift. Hence {prung the ut- 

ter ruin of the hiftoty of Scotland. And to the - 
brutal frenzy of the Highland bards and tenachies 
are we indebted for it. Had the fmalleft ray of 
common fenfe glanced acrofs their deceafed minds, 
they muit have feen that on the Pikifh hiftory 
alone did the whole honour of their line ftand : and 
that their filly antiquities were but as ivy round the 
Pikith column,’ which, if the column fell, would 
fall with it. The manifefto of the Scotrfh lords 
te the Pope, in 1291, is well known to be the . 
{ele bafis of our fabulous hiftory: and from 
£29! to this hour, being Five Centuries, has our 
ancient hiftory remained a Celtic dream, to the 
laughter and aftonifhment of all Europe. For 
every foreigner of the leaft learning, knowing that 
the Caledonians and Piks are all one people‘; and. : 
‘that the Scots were unknown to the Romans, trl 
the fourth century, and even then only known in 
Ireland; the whole ancient hiftory of Scotland, 
as it ftands, being dire&tly oppofite to the Roman 
accounts, juftly paffes for a childifh and ignorant 
fiction. Such are the fruits of folly, and falfehood, 
while had the Highland bards and fenaclnies pre- 
ferved, sand-fetttiloufly cultivated, the Pikith hif- 
tory, and been even content with afferting that 


¢ ¢ es Caledoniens ne font point a diftiniguer des Piéti,” 
fays D’Anviile Geogr. Anc. Abr. Tome I. p, 110. So alfo . 
Cellarins Geogr. Ant. nay, Guchanan Caledon... planzifime 
Pitti fuerunt. lib. I. 

* D’Anville, Schoepflin, &c. &c. See Part V. ch. 4. 
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the Dalnadic,;. or O14 Scotufh:line came by inheri- 

tace' to: the Pikith kingdom ;..thefe Scotifh lords 
them{elves, in-fact all Piks, as three quarters.of the 
people: were and are, would have plumed them- 
{elves upon the Pikith hiftory; and might, from 
the Infh annals, have fhewn, if they pleafed, that 
the monarchy was older than Brutus; and from 
Beda, that the Piks poffeffed their part of Britain, 
as early as the Welch did theirs. If the Scotith 
line- came to the fucceffion. folate as 843, the line 
then on the throne of England came in fo late as 
1254, for the houfe of Playtagenet then afcended 
the Englith throne, by the fame right as fome 
writers fay the Scorifh race afcended the Pikifh,. 
namely, female inheritance. . But the falfehoods 
of: the Scotifh manifefto: ferved: nat:one: purpofe 
that the truth would not have ferved in a far 
higher degrce. Indeed, it was only one word 
which caufed all this falfehood and frenzy. Had. 
the old name of the country, Pikland, been re- 
tained, the madnefs of the Highland bards would 
never have been infectious. If William the Con- 
queror had changed the name ef England to 
Normandy, not all the fupenor clearnefs. of 
Englifh hiftory could have prevented fhocking 
miftakes. 

Setting this weaknefs entirely afide, it is certain 
that three quarters. of the prefent Scots are Piks ; 
and that the only hiftory of Scotland is that’of 
Pikland. The flighteft enquiry into. the fubject 
convinced me, that to write our hiftory, as done 
for:thefe five centuries, by arranging: it under the 
line of Scotifh princes, falfelv fo called, is as ab- 
furd, as it would be to write that’ of England 
under the fucceffion of kings of Wales. Win- 
ton indeed faw this fo early as 14103; and has 
given our hiftory under the Pikith fovereigns. 
Whe Pikith kings were the kings of North Bri- 
tains “Phe Old Scotifh kings were the princes of 


Argyle, ull 843,. when Kenneth afcended the 
| : D114 
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Pikith throne. , Such. being.the cafe, the plan of. 
confiructing our hiftory,° W. tich firft, occurred to. 
me, was to give. no feties of; rionarchs whatever. 
till 843, but from the Roman writers, Beda,. 
Irith Annals, &c. te give every circumftance that 
could be recovered. Asi have no.. particular af- 
feCtion for kings, the want of a ferK of them. 
pave me no concern; tho the hiftory would, in 
this cafe, have had an afpect not fo complete, as 
that of other European kingdoms. But upon full” 
examination of the fubject it was clearly {een that, 
the feries of Pikifh kings was better authenticated, 
than thofe of the Danifh, Norwegian, and Swedift 
jovereigns ef the time ; as might naturally be ex- 
pected in a country which became Chriftian in. 
the fifth and fixth centuries, while Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, were not fo tall the tenth 
and had no writers till the Eleventh, while Scot- 
land had Irith writers, Cuminius.and Adomnan,, 
in the feventh, befide it’s. conflant intercourfe with. 
the learned countries. of England’ and. Ireland. It 
was-alfo feen that the feries of Danifh kings was 
contained in’old catalogues exactly fimilar to thofe 
of our Pikifh monarchs; and which it was ufual 
to keep in old calendars, and mafs-books. Had 
the Pikifh feries pertfhed, it would have been: in-. 
deed a miracle; but that it ts preferved | and, ts. 
confirmed by. the collateral evidences of Cuminius, , 
Adomnan, Beda, the Irifh annaliits, and others, 
is mo matter of wonder. Soon after Fordun’s 
book appeared in. print,.-1684,. Sir George 
Mackenzie’s mad vilions, about the antiquity. of. 
the Scotith. line, ,raifed a fingular party heat in 
Scotland, that, lke,.a furnace, burned. the moft 
folid proofs of truth to afhes, At the time of the 
Union,. fome. hot Englith writers moved queftions 
concerning the independency of Scotland ; and tho 
all men of fenfe. and. fcience in the later country 
began to open. their eyes to the falfehood of our. 
hiftory, fo clearly evinced. by Uther, Bifhop 
~ 
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Lloyd, and Stillingfleet, yet that the country 
had always been, «dependent, was a certain 
truth, (now univerfally allowed by Enelifh hif- 
{torians): but this point being of fupreme 
delicacy and importance, there was great hazard 
in changingy the grounds of our hiftory at that 
time.’ And as Atwood, arid other writers againit 
_ the independericy of Scotland, had availed them- 
felves of charters, fince demonttrated by Ry- 
mer and others to’ be palpable forgeries; the 
Scotifh writers had # political right, in a political 
queftion, to ufe their own old forgeries on thé 
other extreme. ‘his ferment was not forgotten, 
when Innes’s valuable Effay on our old hiftory ap- 
pearedini72g9. ‘That work contained fuch prools, 
as ought inftantly to have turned the current of 
our hiftory : but his own grofs errors, concerning * 
the Piks, whom with Camden and Lioyd he 
thought Welch Britons, rendered the accuracy of 
his other reafens fufpicious to men of reading, who - 
knew this to be a new and futile opinion, directly 
oppofite to all ancient accounts. Innes being 
alfo a papift and violent Jacobite, his work became’ 
on thefe accounts little acceptable, and almoft_ 
“neglected. Our old hiftory fince that time has only _ 
fallen into ‘the weak and ignorant difcuffion of _ 
a Maitland, anda Guthrie; but even they begiti 
to fhew faint gleams of common fefife. So late’ 
indeed as 1759, Goodal, a hot-brained bigot, 
wifhed to reduce al! our hiftory to it’s old barba-_ 
rifm and ignorance, by his fuperficial introduion | 
to Kordun ; a piece which would have difgraced a. 
crazy monk of the twelfth century, arid in which * 
all hiftoric evidence is attempted to be melted 
down in the aquafortis of diftempered zeal, 
The two Macpherfons, confidering themfelves of 
the old Highland race, have opened their mouths, ’ 
and, like fenachies as they are, fwallowed up the 
Piks, and their hiftory at one mouthful: not by — 
annihilating the nation, for that would not do in 
| | the 
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the prefent century, but (what is far worfe, and 
yet more cruel) by converting the Piks into Celts, 
and deaying all the Pikith hiftory ; as it 1s mdeed 
the grand characteriftic of the Celts to put falfehood 
as truth, and truth as falfehood*. : 

But, ever fince Innes publifhed the two old 
Pikith Chronicles, all men of fenfe and fcience 
in Scotland have feen that upon them, and their 
collateral proofs, the whole feries of the kings of 
North Britain preceding 843 flands. ‘Ihe peo- 
ple of Scotland, feeing the grofs folly and falfc- 
hood of our antiquifts, have been content to ftand 
aloof, and laugh, being fick of the old nonfente ; 
while no writer has arifen willing to undergo the 
vaft toil of fixing our antiquities upon a firm batis. 
Our men of talents have never been antiquaries ; 
and fuch a line of dunces have difcuffed our anti- 

h 

¢ Dr. Macpherfon attempts to fhew the names of Pikifh kings 
Celtic; and inflances the following 3 Crneoch, or Kenucth ; Ovn- 
gus, oF Angus ; Ennegus, OF Hunges ; Elpin, or adlpin; Urgus, 
or Fergus 5 Canaul, or Conal; Doacl, or Danaid: that is from 
roo names, he can only pitch on feven or eignt, and thefe he 
“is forced to grant are atter Clrihanity appeared in Pikland. 
But his error lyes in fuppofins the Dairiadic¢ line Celtic, wMereas 
it was Gothic; ang the names are Gothic, 2s the reader will 
feeafter, Sir Robert Sibbald, in his iliftory of Fife, has 
long ago obierved that the names of Pikith kings are Gothic, 
not [rifh; and Dr. Macpherfon’s fad fhift of manvting feven 
names, even to make that number Irith, fhews the truths tho 
Dr. M. did not know it. De. M. alfo p. 42, 43s fighis. againtt 
the Pikith lift preceding Brudi, $57; and fays why receive if, 
when ‘the fame fragments, which preicrve it, may wifa ferve to 
eftablith the Scotith kings before Fergus, fon of Ero? The 
mery reverse of this ts the truth; for thote fragments, which pre- 
ferve the Pikifh lift, have not one of thefe Scotith kings, 
but begin every one with Fergus, fon of Erc, as the 
firft Scotith king. This man was a doctor of divinity ; and 
yet, if he had ufed the jame freedom in a private bufinefs, which 
he has in hiftory, he would have been fet in the pillory. He 
alfo fays, p. 16, that the Chronicles, pablithed by Innes, only 
reconcile us to thelofs of rhe refit: and it is no wonder that a 
true highlander fhould eagerly with for the deftruction ot all our 
hiftoric remains, inarder to make Oifun and falfehood trium- 
phant. 


Void. . Q. quities, 
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quitics, that it is no wonder the ftudy of them 1s 
difefteemed ; and that a country, productive of 
able writers, jis remarkable for that moft 
contemptible of all kinds of ignorance, the 
jenorance of it’s own hiftory. + The want of public. 
Libraries in Scotland is one great caufe of this ; and: 
the infirution of fuch would contribute more to 
the real learning of the country, than the founda- 
tion of univerfities: fer thofe who have the ufe of 
libraries generally want inclination; and the grand 
point is to open up to inclination, which alone 
carries a man thro the toils of learning, ealy means 
of indulgence. OO ) 
Let us now proceed to'a particular confideration 
of the catalogues we have of our Pikifh monarchs. 
‘If the reader be accuftomed to the Scotifh hif- 
toty, as it. flands preceding 843, he may, it is 
likcly, receive the plain truths here prefented with 
a prejudiced and reluctant ear. Nothing 1s ‘fo 
mad as prejudice: ‘and national prejudices, re- 
ceived for Five Centuries, form fuch a confirmed 
frenzy, as perhaps other five centuries might, in 
{org countries, be required to remove. But 
gach may be trufted to that good fenfe which ts 
fhewn by my countrymen in othef affairs ; and it 
is to that good fenfe i appeal: and have fo high 
an opinion of its general operation, even in io ob- 
Rinate a cafe as this, that i dhould not be fur- 
prized to fee even our fhalloweft writers following 
the true path, ina very few years. If the reader 
does not drop old prejudices, the cafe is defperate ; 
for God knows that, aiter all prejudices are put 
‘afide, human reaion is but a weak affair, and the 
“YFove of ruth no trons motive with mankind. All 
that'is tequefied of the reader 1s to follow Lord 
‘Bacon’s counfel im fearching after truth, ‘to keep 
“hig mind in’ fafsence, tll he reielve:’ and to. 
take up this examisation, as the author has Gone, 
as queftion concerning an ancient féries of Kings 
‘of Macedos, Egypt, Afigria, or of Norway, 
| — = Swedea, 
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Sweden, or Denmark. The Catalogués we have 
of our Pikifh kings amount to na lefs than Five; 
and are as follow. 

I. One given by Fordun, who wrote about 
1385; and who does not mention wherice he had 
it. ‘This however agrees fo well with Adomnan 
and Beda, that it would, if folitary, fatisfy every 
unprejudiced mind : and Langbainef has tought 
this alone a fufficient foundation. 

I]. Winton’s account of the Pikifh kings, woven 
into his Chronicle, written about t410. | 

Iii. A catalogue of the Pikifh kings from Bree 
di, 5575 publifhed by Lynch, in lis Canbreafts 
Ever fus, from an ancient Irith tranflation of Nen- 
nius. 

1V. A catalogue publithed by. Innes, from the 
Reviftrum Sanéii_Andr e#, written 1251. 


V. The mof complete, important, and au- . 


thentic, is the Caronicon Recum Picrorum, 
publifhed by Innes, froma MS. in the Colbertine, 
and now inthe king of France’s library, written 
in the Fourteenth century; but perhaps this part 
tranfcribed from one of the Ninth. ‘Lhis MS, 


was formerly in the collection of Cecil Lord Bur- 


leigh ; 1s now in the French King’s library, Ne 


4126; and the reader will find it’s conte: ats in the | 


“Appendix, : ’ 
All thefe catalogues differ in fome few points; 
a clear proof that not one of them was traaferibed 
from any of the others. «‘Thefe variations will he 
marked in the next chapr er. Lhe mot remark- 
able is that I, If, and IV, cut off no le{s than 
FourRTEEN kings, between Cruthen the firtt, and 


| Gilgidi the fixteenth, but whom they make the ” 
fecond. For this the Scotith tranfcribers had two _. 


reafons. 1. By thus reducing the number of Pikith 


kings, they abridged the date of the Pikith © 


£ Chron. Reg. Pié& in bis Elenchus Ant. Albian. una crm brevi 
Regus Pidorins Chtonites Londini, 16> 35 BvGs 
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‘monarchy, and made it poftenor to the imaginary 
wera of the Scotifh, 2. Brudi Bout, the roth 
king, is faid in the genuine Chronicle to have 
been the progenitor of thirty fovereigns of Ireland, 
~which could only be by. conqueft; and the Irifh 
origin of the Old Scots, being anciently as cer- 
tain, and well known, as the light of day, the 
Scotifh tranfcribers could not hear of this affertion, 
fo dafhed out this monarch and his predeceffors, 
all fave Cruthen, who was fo well known as the 
‘firftt Pikith fovereign, that the Irifh called the Piks 
Cruthenich, after his name; as they called the 
Dalrcudini from Reuda, and applied many other 
names of kings to different tribes and nations. 
But that Number V. as itis the moft full and com- 
plete in all refpects, fo is a]fo the moft authentic, 
Tones has fhewn by thefe arguments. 

I. The number of kings from Cruthen to Con- 
ftantin, is by the moft ancient irifh annals faid to 
amount to Seventy. This is exaétly the number 
in this invaluable record; while, by the lift given 
by Fordun, they are but F ifty-eight ; by Winton’s 
Saccount, which is quite imperfect, fill fewer ; and 
by the Regifter of St. Andrew’s, only Fiity-two. 

Ii, Lhis Catalogue alone pertectly coincides 
with other authentic writers, while the others 
differ widely. Beda informs us, that the year of 
Chrift 565 concurred with the Ninth year of 
Brudi, fon of Meilochon, king of the Piks. 
Thence it follows that Brudi began his teign in 
_the year 557; and this is a fixt and important 
epoch, to which all the other reigns may. be 
” referred. — oe 

. x. All writers agree with Beda, that, in 685, 
-Eefrid, king of Northumberland, was flain in 
“hattle bythe Piks; and the ancient additions to 
. Nennius fay it was by Brudi, king of the Piks, that 
—¥Fegfrid was killed... Now by this Chronicle, the 
reiva of Brudi, fon of Bill, began 076, and: 
ended 697. While, by Fordun’s lift, this king 
a | 3 began 
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began to reign in 660, and reine only eleven 
years, or till 671, | oO 

2. Ceolfrid, abbot of Wiremouth, wrote his 
famous letter about. Fafter. and the Tonture, to 


Naitan, king of the Piks in 715. Beda. Andthis | 


agrees perfectly with the chrenclogy of this chront~ » 


cle, according to which Naitan, fon of Derili, or 
Nethan II. reigned from 712 till 727. While, by 
Fordun’s catalogue, Naitan ended his reign m 
703; and by the Regifter of St. Andrew’s did not 
begin to reign till 747. So that they muft be 
both wrong, and the © hronicie alone exact. 

3. The death of Ungult, fon of Verguit, king 
of the Piks, is fixt to the year 761, by a thore 
Chronicle at the end of Beda, and by Roger Hove- 
den; and Simeon of Durham. Now this agrees 


exaétly with this Pikifh Chronicle ; according to | 
the fupputation of which the death of Unguft 


happened juft that year 761. While by Fordun’s 
catalogue, it would have been 737; and by the 
Repifter of St. Andrew’s, about the year 800. © 
4. Kineod, king of the Piks, gave a retreat in 
his kingdoms to Alcred, king of Northumberland, 
expelled from his throne in 774, according to 
Roger Hoveden, and Simeon of Durham. The 
very name of this Kineod is not to be found in 
any of the catalogues, fave this, and the one given 
by Lynch. And in this Chronicle the death of 


Kineod is placed in 775, in which Roger and Si- 


meon alfo agree. 

Thefe arguments, invincible as truth, mutt 
eftablith the great fideliry and authenticity of this 
Chronicle beyond all poffibility of doubt, even 
with the moft ignorant and prejudiced. Upon this 
Chronicle alone then mutt our feries of Pikith 


kings be given ; and all the reft be reférred to it, © 


as an infallible ftandard.. This fhall be done in 
the next chapter: but, before proceeding farther, 
_as, in fo eflential a point as the {eries of Pikith 
monarchs, the kings of North Britain, no fhadow 
of doubt fhould be left, a few arguments fhall be 
BO Q3 oitered 
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offered for the authenticity -of this feries. No 
one, whofe mind is not blinded by prejudice, can 
indeed quettion a feries of monarchs eftablifked 
in yeneral by no Jeis than Five Chronicles, all 
bearing intrinfic marks that they are not copied 
fiom each othet ; not from any forged archetype; 
but the following confiderations are offered, which, 
it is hoped, may remove all prejudice. For tobim, 
who looks into thefe monuments with the fame 
freedom of mind that is applied to a lift of Ma- 
cedoman or Afiyrian kings, the only wonder will 
be whet diftempered fancy could fuggeft a doubt 
onthe occafion. That he who believes in the 
Scotith feries will not credit the Pikifh, that a 
behever in Offan will not credit authentic records, 
Is indeed a natural confequcnce. For to weak 
minds, by a perverfion of mental vifion, truth 
deems fallehood, and falfehcod truth: and it is 
ever found that WHEN FALSEHOOD Is RECEIVED 4 
TRUTH, THE OPPOSITE TRUTH MUST OF ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY PASS FOR FALSEHOOD. ~ - | 

i. Uhe reaion why the Pikith feries has been 
negletted, is the change of the name of Piks for 
that of Scots in- the eleventh century; and the 
fables which our Irifh Chroniclers built upon that 
change. NoFPik, or Lowlander, can be difcovered 
As a writer, till two centuries after this, when the 
very name of Pik and-Pikland was loft in the pro- 
fo. nd gloom of that period ; and in x 2o1 we find 
the name of Scots had fo far operated, that the 
-P.ks, or Lowlanders, were fehting lke bedla- 
mites for the name of Old Sccts, and gravely in- 
plying their own extirpation! Now to truft thefe. 
Celtic fenachies with the real h iftery of a country, 
would be as al-furd as te fearch for the hiflory of 
Ingiand in Geolrey of Menmouth. - Truth and 
falichoed -are toially hetercgeneous ; and as, in. 
Geofrey of Monmouth, the real ard folid hiftor 
nf Eritein is quite funk, and a feries of Celtic lyes 
given in place of it, that, Ly utterly extinguifhing the 
a _ hifiory 
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hiftory of the Englith, exalt the Welch, a poor 
confined race of conquered daftards, to the greateft 
glory, fuch was exactly the cafe with our hittory. 
Alas, fuch actually itis! For let the reader fuppofe 
for a moment that Beda, and the Saxen Chront- 
cle, (only two little books), had perifhed, as no 
other Englith hiftorians arofe till the Twelftlr cen- 
tury, Geofrey of Monmouth would infallibly have 
been followed in all things, as he really was In 
moft till this yery century; and the hiftory of 
England, had ir not been for Beda alone, from 
whom the early part of the Saxon Chronicle ts 
taken, would at this hour have been hike the hit 
tory of Scotland, a mere Celtic dream. Pikland 
produced no Beda; and of fo vaft importance is 
literature to acountry, that one literary man may, 
like a petty deity, give a whole nation fame, and 
it’s conftant attendatits, power and dignity... And 
she want of one literary man may fink a country in 
the eyes of all other nations; and reduce it w ale 
moft a non-exiftence. What the iagith eve to 
the Welch, fuch are the people of Nertu Britun 
to the Highlanders. And as the real hitters a 
England has quite perithed. ifregardect only 1 the - 
Welch accounts; fo has our hittory in tue Hign- 
land vifions. } 

2. Beda tells us, thee the Pikifh elective fuccef- 
fion of kings was in the female line, from ail ange 
quity, and retained to his time. This fuccetson 
thall be further confidered afterward; but it fui 
fices here to remark, that by this mode no tun was 
fucceffor to his father; but the fiiter’s fon, daughie: 's 
fon, or next heir cholen on the female fide. Now 
the feries of Pikith kings fully accords with tuis 
account. To Druft, fon of Erp, fucceeds “Laiurc, 
fon of Aniel, &c. to Brudi, fon of Bik. fucceeds— 
Tharan, fon of Entifidich; and to hint tras, 
fon of Derili, &c. Toa free mind this minute, 
but important, coincidence mutt afford an intalli- 
ble proof of veracity. a 
) Qu4 , 3. The 
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3. The catalogue of Pikifh monarchs, given 
by Lynch, from an old Irifh MS. of Nennius, pet- 
fectly agrees with the moft important Pikith Chro- | 
nicle, Number V, fave that in one or two places 
the number of years afigned to a reign vary. The 
other. catalogues all differ fo much among them- 
_ felves, as, to prove beyond a doubt that they could | 
_ not be copied from each other; nor from one arche- 
type: and yet all agree fo far as fully to confirm 
the veracity of the whole feries. Were any forgery 
in the cafe, this could never have happened but 
by f{pecial miracle; which it 1s humbly: prefumed 
no one will fappofe to have been wrought on 
this occafion. 

4. The Pfaltair Cafbail; a Metrical Chronicle 
of the kings of Dalriada, compofed by the bard, 
or fenachy of Malcolm II. 1056, as the conclu- 
fion bears; the Leabbair DromnafnaGa ; book of 
Lecan ; and other Irifh monuments; ALL agree 
that there were Seventy kings of the Piks pre-. 
ceding Conftantin. The invaluable catalogue, 
“Number V, gives juft this number: and it alfo 
Zcrees in four grand epochs with Beda, Hoveden, 
_ Simeon of Durham, and other early Englith wri- 
ters; proofs of authenticity, which, in any other 
cafe, would be held infallible : and which could 
not have happened in a forgery, fave by a fue- 
ceffion of miracles. This piece muff, if a forgery, — 
have been compofed either before, or after, the 
‘Twelfth century; when the .greater number of 
the above authors appeared. If before, then they 
copied it; if after, the forger, who, as appears 
from his preduction, could “hardly {pell a Latin 
word, was converfant in al] the Irifh and Englith 
hiftorians ; ‘and fo fkilful as to accommodate his 
whole production to them. That the Irifh Anna- . 
lifts, and Hoveden, and Simeon, followed this 
_catalogue,., and accommodated their narration, 

and dates to it, 1m events of which no veftige is 
to bg foynd in it, the moit overheated imagina- 
. | | revere] 
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tion will never conceive. And that a forger fhould 


arife in the Fourteenth century; who had carctully 
ftudied unique trith MSS, Beda, Simeon of Dur- 
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“ham, and Hoveden, | and with an art, which > 


has all the fimplicity of truth, had adapted his 
whole feries to thefe writers; nay to Pour other 


Pikith catalogues. is yet more impoffibie than the 
former. But no man, whofe prejudices have not - 
quite extinguilhed his rationality, can fuppofe either. 


of thefe cafes. And the point comes at once Co 
this iffue. Either this Pikifh Chronicle 1s a for- 
gery, antl it’s coincidences with the beft and mot 
authentic. writers, are miracles: or it 1s molt true 
and authentic ; and it’s coincidences with fuch wri- 
ters are natural, neceflary, and unavoidable. Let 
the reader chufe; after taking this certain truth 
along with him, that all hiftoric forgeries, yet dif- 
covered, have violated chronology, and clafhed 
with authentic authors; and that if this forgery 
alone had none of thefe marks, it would be a mira- 
cle: but that it alone confirms, and is confirmed 
by all authentic authors, whofe fubject interferes, 
is fomething more miraculous than a miracle. If 
a foreigner happens to look into this work, he 
may with reafon think meanly of the author's 
judgement, for infifting on a matter which would 
appear fo clear at firft in the hiftory of Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, [rance, or any country 


where ancient hiftory is cultivated: but he will 


pleafe to reflect, that in Scotland ancient hiftory is 


Joft by the prejudices, falfehood, ignotance, and — 


indolent fuperficiality, of our writers. And that 


with us the whole power of reafoning mult be 


employed to eftablith truth, which, in learned 
and unprejudiced countries, eftablifhes itfelf. 


s. We have Five Catalogues of Pikifh kings, © 


ALL, tho different, confirming each other. Sca- 
liver, Petavius, and others of the greateft learning 
and moft fevere judgement, have, in many cafes, 
given a feries of ancient kings, from only one hit; 
ee | and 
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and that fertes has yet been univerfally received, 
and patles every where current as undoubted 
Hiftoric Truth. In the name of common fenfe, is 
one fingle hit, eiven by one finele author, who 
in fome inftances wrote a thoufand, or fifteen hun- 
dred years, aftcr the feries clofed, to be preferred 
ta Five feveral lifts, all confirming each other, 
‘and confirmed by authentic ancient “authors ; and 
written within four and five hundred years after 
the feries clcfed, nay according to all appearance 
tranfceribed from originals, written when the fertes 
exifted >? For tho the Piks uled no letters, yet 
they had Welch and irifh churchmen among them, 
from the Fifth century, who did ufe letter Ss. 

6. We muft deny all hiftoric evidence, if we 
deny the Piks to be Goths from Scandinavia. 
Now many of the names of Pikith kings are the 
very fame found in Runic monuments, and may 
be all traced in the Gothic, as 1 have efpecially 
traced all their epithets in that language ; for which 
fee next chanter. This adds great authenticity to 
the Curoxicon Prcrorum, 

» bho the Danes and Swedes had no letters 
till the Tenth century, forthe ridiculous antiquity 
aMened to the Kunic monuments with infcriptions 
as now difnelled 8, yet all allow the lit of Uanith 

and Swedifh kings to be authentic from the Sixth 
century. How were they preferved? By fongs 
and tales; by huiftoric bards, and genealogilfts. 
That hiftcric fongs were common among the 
German Goths, is clear from Tacitus". “From 
fuch fongs did Saxa Grammaticus compote his 


6 Drfert de orig. Run. in Collet. Dif. de Ant. Suecie in 
Bibl. Regia. Rune letters were in conunon me in Scandinavia, 
fy late as the isth century. Wenantius Formunatus, about 
g30, knew themin Gaul, whence they paffed to Germany, 
but apparently did aot reach Scandinavia til] the Ninth cen- 
tury, at the fooneil, 

— f Celebrant carmintbus antiquis, quod unum spud illog 
memorie et annalium genus eft &e. Tacit. Germ. * 
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hiftory; and he produces them conftantly as 
vouchers. But they are mingled with fidtion, 
and Saxo’s hiftory of Hamlet immortalifed by 
Shakfpere, and which by Saxo’s account hap- 
pened before our era, is palpably taken froma bal- 
Jad, written not above fifty years before Saxo ; for 
it mentions a wood between Scotland and England ; 
and there was a fea till after roto, when the name 
of Scotland was firft given to North Britain. Saxo 
indeed, in another place, following a real old 
baliad, calls prefent Scotland Petia, or Petland'. 
The danger therefore was that hiftoric fongs were 
liable to be confounded with romantic ballads, as 
Sexo has done always. The true feries of kings 
was that preferved by the genealogifls, who at 
coronations, and other folemn events, repeated 
the feries in barren verfe, which only bore the 
names and years of the reign. Thefe hiftoric litts 
are eafily known from this peculiarity, and their 
fiaving no ornaments nor incidents whatever, as 
fhall be more fully mentioned prefently. They 
were in the Twelfth and Thirteenth centuries, 
when learning appeared in the northern kingdoms, 
as it then began to revive in others, tranflated into 
Latin; or Latin catalogues made-from them. 
Thefe Latin catalogues, which in the Danith hif- 
tory exactly refemble the Scotifh, have been care- 
fully colleéted, and efteemed, as they are, the fole 
foundations of the real hiftory of the kingdoms. 
The lateft hiftorians follow them only; and reject 
the romances of Saxo, and others. Puikland was 
a kingdom at leaft as powerful as ancient Denmark; 
and inhabited by the very fame people. The fame 
manners mutt have prevailed; and the lift of 
kings muft have been conftantly repeated and pre- 
ferved. But the Dalitadic bards came in time to 
be preferred by our princes, as their {peech was. 


i Lib, IX. p. 171, edit. Steph. ‘ Scotie ac Petia,’ that is 


Ireland and Pikland. He is tpeaking of Regnar Ledbrog, 
about $30, 


a written 
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awritten one, (more polifhed thanthe Pikifh, an 
unwritten tongue : butthefe bards, accuftomed only 
to the Dalriadic feries, would continue to repeat 
it: as we find the bard of Malcolm III. do in 
the poem of this very kind, which is extant. 
And this bard contents himfelf with barely men- 
tioning that Seventy Pikith kings Had reigned 
over Pikland, from Cathluan, an epithetic name 
which the Irifh writers give to Cruthen*, the 
founder of the Pikifh monarchy, to Conflantin. 
At the coronation of Alexander TI]. 1249, we 
find all mention of the Pikith kings dropt; for a 
highlander on that occafion repeated the famous 
genealogy cf that monarch in profe, which is pre- 
ferved by Diceto, Fordun, and others: ini which 
he is traced inthe Dalriadic line of kings. Thus 
were the highland fenachies, a fet of the moft ig- 
mnorant and crazy ftrollers that ever difgraced a 
country, totally to bury our genuine hiftory ; and 
lay the toundation of that Celtic edifice of talfehood 
and nonfente, which we call the ancient hiftory 
of Scotland. Utter falichood was received as 
truth; and the truth of confequence began to pafs 
for falfehood. But as the Danes in laft century 
believed in Saxo, whom they had credited for Five 
Centuries, but now univerfally allow five or fix 
fhort lifts of their old monarchs, exactly reflembling 
thofe of our Pikifh kings, and but lately recovered, 
like thefe, from old manufcripts, to be the fole 
foundation of their genuine hiftory, fuch will be 
our cafe. And if a few Goodals in’ Scotland, 
and Lyf{chanders in Denmark, rife to oppofe 
forgery to truth, they will.foon fink into utter 
-cantempt ; for tho mankind are prone to falfehood, 
yetin all hifory truth has always prevailed in the 
end. Nor is it to be fuppofed that Scotland alone 


® So the Greeks, as Herodotus fays, called the Candanles 
of the Lydians Myrfitus, 
will 
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will ever deny to found it’s real hiftory upon that 
broad and folid bafis of Gothic fenfe, and fobriety 
of mind, upon which that of other European. 
kingdoms ftands; or be content along with the 
Welch and old Irifh, inftead of real antiquities, 
to hold out to the laughter and derifion of Europe 
a romance of Celtic nonfenfe. Men who fofter 
fuch prejudices, are the bittereft enemies of their 
country ; for they keep it’s hiftory out of that of 
Europe : and no foreigner has meddled with our 
ancient hiftory, or ever introduced it into univerfal 
hiftory, orindeed ever mentioned it but with fcorn. 
Hence the refpeét due to the nation is violated ; 
and it’s fame and honour deftroyed in the eyes of 
other nations. 

8. The importance of the Pikifh monarchy, 
whofe kings are never mentioned by Beda, a co- 
temporary writer, but with tome epithet of great 
power’, and which was the largeft in Britain, for 
it exifted during the Heptarchic Times, may 
warrant us to conclude that it would have been 
indeed miraculous, if we had not even a lift of 
i’s kings. We have lifts of thofe of every hep- 
tarchic kingdom, nay of the petty kingdom of 
Dalriada: we have lifts of the kings of Ireland, 
of Denmark, of Norway, nay of the judges of 
Iceland, and of the Orkney, and Ferroe iles. 
Was Pikland alone, a kingdom in the heart of thefe 
countries, {pecially marked for oblivion by nature? 
What lunacy of prejudice can infer that lifts of the 
petty kings of the old Scots in Dalriacda, are in- 
fallibly true ; and thole of the monarchs of North 
Britain, found in the very fame MSS, and fup- 
ported by Englith and Irih authorities (which the 
former contradict), are falfe> What amulet, what 
ynagic charm, 1s there in the names of Scot and 
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Scotland, that fhould lead ignorant and fuperficia! 
minds to take truth for falfehood, and falfehood 
for truth? Becaufe falfchcod has remained for 
five centuries, is it lefs falfe than at firft ? 

yg. The beit catalogue of our Pikith kings was 
found in a manufeript which had belonged to 
Lord Burghley, and which, as it chiefly relates to 
scotifh affairs, had in all appearance been brought 
from Scotland. As it was writtea about the year, 
1350™, ofter the expeditions of Rfiward 1. it feems 
uncertain how it paficd into England. The Re- 
eifter of St. Andrew’s, in whicl another catalogue 
was found, ends 1251. Fordun’s catalogue of 
Pikith kings differs from both thefe, and could 
not be copied from either. Winton’s differs 
from all the three; and is not copied from the 
Regiffer of St. Andrew’s, as Innes favs, but was 
apparently taken from a MS. of the monaflery in 
Lochleven, of which Winton was Prior; for 
Maul of Melgum, in his inaccurate hiffory of the 
Piks, fays he hed his account. of the Pulith 
kings, from M58. formerly belong ing to St, 
Andrews, and Lockleven. Theie 2255. Uke 
fome others which totally abotithed the Scorith 
antiquity, and eftaolithed that of the Piks, are 
fufpected to have been wilfully deTioyed by 
frantic zeal for the Scorifa xume. Now all thet: 
Chronicies mufl have been nece! Hind iy tranicribed 
from ancicnot lifts; for after the name of Seats 
land was given to the country, about roto, the 
Pikifh name gradually vanifhed, in Tigh, at 
the War of the Standard, we find tae laft men- 
tion of the Piks in hiftory; and the name was 
then confined to the people of Gallo way, who, 
till that century, had been inde spendant Piks un- 

er their own princes, t the lords of Galloway, and 
thus had eicaped ¢ the denomination of Scots thén 
piven to tne otuer Piks. After 1291 no nominal 
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Scotifhman would have fought to honour the 
Piks, tho his real anceftors, at the expence of the 
Scots his name-fathers: far lefs have forged chro- 
nicles for that purpofe. If thefe catalogues were 
forged, ic mult have been in the Ekventh or 
Twelfth century, before the Pikifh name was loft 
in the Scotifh: And they could only be forged by 
Piks, who gloried in the name. Now let the 
reader conceive, if he can, four fuch ikilful for- 
gers to arife among the Piks, an illiterate people, 
as to compofe thefe four catalogues, differing in 
themfelves, and yet agreeing fo far, as, with all 
the fimplicity of truth, to eftablifh cach other 
and the bet of them wholly confirmed by the 
Englifh and Irth ancient authors. St. Andrew's 
and ‘Lochleven were. founded and protected by 
Pikith kings; it was thercfore moft natural thar 
they fhould cherifh the memory of their benetfac- 
tors; and the finding catalogues of thete kings, 
at thefe places, is a.confirmation of their truth, at - 
che fame time that the Regifter of St. Andrew’s, 
being written after the name of Scots had prevailed, 
we And the catalogue mutilated, and the victory of 
rhe Scots over the Piks afferted ; a further confir- 
mation of it’s truth to every unprejudiced mind. 
The book in which the real ancient Chronicle of the 
Piks, confirmed by the eld Englith and Irith 
writers, as above fhewn, is preferved, 1 fufpect to 
have belonged to fome religious houle in Galloway, 
where the Pikifh name remained in full vigour in 
4138, and to all appearance long after. And 
that this chronicle in particular is no forgery, has 
been fully (hewn above; not to mention that the 
intrinfic: evidence is very ftrong, it’s fimplicity 
being extreme. Nay this very catalogue mutt 
have been tranfcribed by fome nominal Scorth- 
man, for in another place of the MS. he afferts 
rhe extermination of the Piks, by the Scots, and 
has a declamation againft the fins of the Pikih 
ee them ta thie utter deftruc- 
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tion. Hence it is clear that it was not written by 
a nominal Pik; but tranfcribed from an oldeér 
copy, like the other pieces in that collection, by 
fome nominal Scotifhman: . and no Scotifhman 
would iorge a ferics of kings in which a Pikith 
conqueft of Ireland was afferted; and fuch great 
antiquity given to the Piks above the Scots. 
to. Lhe Southern Piks between the Forth and 
the Grampian hulls, or of prefent Pife, Stirling, 
Dumbarton, Perth, Angus, and Mearns, by 
far the moft populous tract of Pikland, were con- 
verted to Chrittianity, by St Ninian, about 412, 
as Beda fhews. In «6s the Northern Piks were 
converted, asthe fame writer, Cuminius, Adomnan, 
and others, teftify. The Chriftianity of the Piks 
fecmns indeed to have been dubious, and precarious; 
as that of the Scandinavians was for centuries after 
their converfion, tho fo late as the Tenth century. 
For there is not one Pikih faint, or churchman 
of any kind, on record, while Dalriada, Ireland, 
Wales, and England, were fwarming with them. 
The faints of England were indeed chiefly Welch 
and Irth, a race to whofe underftandings the 
corrupt Chriftianity of the dark ages was peculiarly 
adapted, and who carried fanaticifm to iuch ex- 
travagance as to pais tor the moft holy and learned 
men that ever exifted. Nor is it matcer of won- 
der that when frenzy was religion, and folly was 
learning, the Celts were the mott religious and 
learned people in the world. A contideration 
which efcapes thofe who reficct not that the learn- 
ing then in vogue was abfolute nonfenfe; and 
affect to wonder that the aboriginal Inih, then fo 
famous for learning, have not produced one 
learned man fince real learning revived. But tho 
we have imnumerable lives of Jrith and Welch 
faints, who lived in Enoland; yet we have none 
of any who lived in Pikland, for Ninian and 
Columba were only vilitors. And tho we have 
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Had any fuch arifen, they would never have 
wanted fame ; for the Irifh, Welch, or Enghith, 
writers would certainly have preferved it. Had 
Chriftianity flourifhed in Pikland, it would certainly 
have introduced letters, as it did into every other 
country. Yet, while the Saxons, Welch, and 
Trith, wrote their own language, there feems every 
reafon to doubt if the Pikifh was ever a written 
language till the Thirteenth and Fourteentn cen- 
turies, when the name of Piks had vanifhed. 
However there were certainly Infh and Welch 
churchmen allowed to fettle in Pikland, from the 
Fifth century Cownward. The church of Aber- 
nethy was founded about the year 600, by Gar- 
nat IV. or by Nethan I]. kings of the Piks. 
Abernethy is fouth of the Grampian hills ; and of 
courfe among thefe Piks, who were converted by 
Ninian. ‘To the north of thefe hills there is no 
evidence of any religious faundation whatever, till» 
after the Ninth century. About 700, Brudi, fon 
of Derili, founded religious houfes at Culrofs ; and 
in Saint Serf’s ile Lochleven, if we believe W1n- 
ton. Dunkeld was founted by Conftantin, about 
Sco. The ftory of St. Regulus 1s fabulous ; and 
St. Andrew’s was founded by Unguft, abour 825. 
In fhort, the Four places of religion, Avernethy, 
which Innes rightly puts as the im ft ancient, 
Lochleven, Dunkeld, and St. Andrew's, were the 
only, places in Pikland where any chronicle, or 
catalogue of the kings could be kept. For til 
after the Pikifh line is faid to have failed, 843, 
there was not another religious houfe in the whole 
kingdom. There was a Chronicle of Abernethy °, 
which is unfortunately loft. But Winton has 
copied his lift from a catalogue kept at Lochleven ; 
and the Regifter of St. Andrew’s has prelerved 
another. Tho Lochleven being near St. Andrew's, 


. Fordun IV. 12. quotes it once for the foundatign of 
Abernethy, by Garnat LY, jon of Domelch. A | 
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and the monaftery there immediately fubject to the 
canons of that fee, thefe two laft lifts have been 
mutilated by mutual connivance, in order to 
bring down the commencement’ of the Pikifh 
monarchy to a later period than the vilionary 
date of the Scotifh. The Regifter of St. Andrew’s | 
quotes the ancient books of the fee, which related 
to the Pikith period, by the title of -tigR1 Picto- 
RuM ; and produces a Latin charter of Uneuft I. 
from thefe 4bri Pigforum®. An old defcription of 
scotland, written, it is fuppofed, by Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, in the twelfth century, alfo refers to 
PixtsH ANNALS’. From thefe confiderations it 
follows, that as the Piks had religious houfes 
among them, from the Seventh century, and 
books concerning their affairs were extant in the 
Twelfth, the memory of reigns and events mutt 
have been kept among them ; and the poor preferva- 
tion of the names of their kings is fo much a mat- 
ter of courfe, that 1t would have been truly extra- 
ordinary, if 1¢ had not happened, while the lifts 
of Dani Norwegian and Swedith kings from 
the Sixth century are admitted ; tho thefe nations 
had not Chriftianity, nor religious houfes, till the 
Tenth century. 

11. For the kings of the Saxon heptarchies we 
have only one authority older than the Twelfth 
and Thutecnth centuries, the Saxon Chronicle : 
and, as it is by no means full, we freely trutt 
authors of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Four- 
teenth centuries, in any further intelligence they 
eive. Our lateft Pikifh Chronicle is from a ma- 
nufcript of the beginning of the Fourtcenth cen- 
tury; and {uppofing, what willappearan impoflibility 
to any one who looks into it, that it was compofed 
at the time of the Manufcript’s being written, it 
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4s impofible, for any cold and candid mind, to 
conceive why lefs credit fhould be given to it con- 
cerning early tranfactions, than is given to other 
monuments of that age concerning fuch tranf- 
actions. 

12. Lo conclude thefe confiderations, it may 
be fafely (aid that he, who denies the authority 
of our Five lifts of Pikith kings, may, with 
equal reafon, deny ajl hiftoric authority; or 
believe, and reject, at pleafure, as his own 
caprice fhall dittate. For it will to every free 
mind appear much more rational to credit Five 
different pieces, containing barely events, fo uni- 
verlally marked and known, as the names of a 
fucceffion of kings, with the number of years they 
reigned ; and all written in the country in which 
they reigned, probably from more ancient monu- 
ments compofed during their reigns, but at any 
rate drawn up within four centuries after this 
{erics clofed ; than to lend faith to the early hif- 
tory of Greece, or Rome. For inthe laft inftances 
we credit writers, who lived five or fix centuries 
after the events they relate, for minute relations 
of théfe events; tho they happened ina period 
when there were none to record them. In the 
former we only credit the univerfally known and 
marked circumftances of the names of kings, and 
years of their reign, the fureft and moft infallible 
features of hiftory : and the greater part of the feries 
belongs to a pertod when Chriftianity prevailed in 
the country, and there were men who ufed letters 
to record it. In the early hiftory of Greece and 
Rome we have no collateral authorities. In the 
Pikifh feries we have the ftrongeft collateral autho- 
rities, of authentic writers, of {urrounding nations. 
In the former we generally truft to one writer for 
mimaite events. In the later we truft Five, for the 
moft notorious events in hiftory. 

13. ihis volume was written, and the Pikifh 
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a tranflation of the Annals of Ulfter; which, with 
thofe of Tighernac and Innisfallen, form the real 
ancient hiftory of Ireland after St. Patrick’s time 
432; and are as free from fable as the Saxon 
Chronicle, or any genuine annals digefted in the 
drieft manner can be. The reader may believe 
that it was with great pleafure 1 obferved not only 
the names and dates, but many actions of the 
Pikifh kings preferved in thefe Annals, from the 
time of Brudi 557, to that of Kenneth 843, in as 
exact corre{pondence with the Pikith Chronicle 
as pofhbie: and that not even the flighteft inco- 
herence, or contradiction, occurred thro the whole. 
{In thefe Annals the ancient matters, as appears 
from repeated quotations, are from Tighernac 
who wrote in the year 1088 ; and Ware’s account 
of Irifh hiftory is derived almoft wholly from 
them. They are alfo confonant with the Saxon 
Chronicle, and old Englifh hiftories, as well as 
laterly with the Icelandic, and Danifh, as to Scan- 
dinavian affairs in Ireland. This additional and 
_ ultimate proof regards the names, dates, and ac- 
tions, of about thirty Pikith monarchs: and being 
written in a neighbouring country, and interwoven 
with the hiftory of that country, muft convince 
even the moft prejudiced of the veracity, and au- 
thenticity, of our Pikifh hiftory. 

Having, thus far combated the irrational preju- 
dices, entertained by the fuperficial ignorance of 
fome of my countrymen, againft authentic monu- 
ments of our real anceftors, let us proceed briefly 
to confider: I. The Nature of the Pikith fuccef- 
fion. IL. The manner in which hiftorie lifts of 
kings have been preferved by tradition. III. The 
plan upon which the chronology of our Pikith 
monarchs is to be adjufted. 

§ [. Lhe Nature of the Pikifh fucceffion, Jt is 
aftriking peculiarity, in the Pikith feries, that 
the fon of a kine never appears as kino: {6 that 
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is feen, whofe father ever held the fceptre. The 
kingdom, like thofe of Sweden and Denmark, was 
elective; but the kings were chofen out of a pe- 
culiar and numerous race of nobles; who all de- 
riving their genealogy from ancient monarchs, 
were called REGALIS PROSAPIA, Of THE ROYAL 
Race. Jornandes informs us of fimilar races among 
the Oftrogoths, or Eaftern Gete; and Vifogoths, 
or Weftern Gere. The election, as in other 
Gothic kingdoms, muft have refted with the people 
who in Caledonia had fuch {way that Dio 4 fays, 
the government was chiefly democratic. As for 
men being delivered over, like fheep on an eftate, 
from one lord to his heir, tho ufeful in great and 
refined monarchies, fuch an idea does not even 
occur toa warlike people. Among the Piks he 
of the royal race, who was ftrong, valiant, and 
wife, would be chofen ; but when two candidates 
of equal worth appeared, and the balance was 
doubtful, he was chofen who, defcending of the 
royal race, by the female line, was thought to have 
afurer claim to royal blood, than him who de- 
{cended by the male line. Of this rule of elective 
fucceffion, Beda thus tnftructs us: wt, ubires ve- 
niret in dubium, magis de feminea regnum profapia, 
quam de mafeulina, regem fibi ELIGERENT: quod uf- 
gue bodie apud Piftes conflat effe fervatum*, Of the 
number of the Royal Race we may judge from the 
charter of Unguit II. publithed by Sibbald in his 
account of Fife, where no lefs than Twelve Wit- 
neffes are given; all fons of different fathers ; 
with this addition, J/f tejles ex REGALE PROSAPIA 
geniti funt, © All thefe witnefies are born of the 
ROYAL RACE. 


1 Anuoxearourtas te wg windete Dio hb. 76. de Caledoniis 
loquens. 

r The Saxon tranflation by Alfred is, Mdrd thy Peobtar wif 
nefion badon bim fran Scottum. Tha gewafcdon bi there artde 
nefle, ant bin wif fealion, that th er feo wife on ween cyme, that 
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Among the the Marcomanni and Quadi the 
royal races were the Marcbodui and Tudri : 
Zac. Among the Lombards Paulus Diaconus 
mentions two dynafties, or races, the Gunginci, 
and Lithingt. Jornandes mentions the Aldingi 
among the Vandals. The Perfians, fays Strabo, 
were ruled by a race’: and the royal race, or re- 
lations ot the king, were very nnmerous*. Pon- 
tanus fays the ancient Danes ele&ted their kings 
from the royal family ; and the fucceffion of fon to 
father, given by Snorro, is a romantic error 
founded on the ideas of the later {calds. 

Till the Fifth Century the Pikith Monarchy 
was confined to the Hebudes, where Solinus found 
itin the Third, as after ftated. From that paf- 
fage of Solinus it is eafy to account for the num- 
ber of the Royal Race; for’ the king was not al- 
lowed to marry, but took any woman he chofe, 
and difmiffed her when he chofe. Tho this cuftom 
mult have fallen when Chriflianity was in roduced, 
yet the rights of the Royal Race were, as appears 
from Beda, feduloufly preierved. This plurality 
of wives was merely an indulgence of the oreat, 
and did not extend to the reople | 

Arioviftus, according to Cafar®, had two wives. 
Saxo reprefents Hamlet (king of Jutland, and not 
of Denmark, as he fays) as having feveral ¥, 
Iarald Harfagre had fo many that, when he mare 
ricd Ragnhildis. ke put away nine”. Tacitus * 
obferves that the nobles, among the Germans, 
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* Curtius, lib. UT, « & xievo intervallo guos Cognatos Re. 
gis appellant, Decem et Qainque Mila Howwnnm’ Vide 
etiam Juftin, lib, XN. Laodor. Sic. lib, XVII, Arian lily, TEE, 
But it appears to have been laterly granted as a title of honour, 
Hidras Ul. c. 2. 4. Jofeph. XL 4. Arrian. VI. 

° De Cell. Gall. Lg, ¥ saxo TV, p. go. 

* Snorry, Hartagre’s Saga, c. 21. 

* Singtlis uxoribus content] fet, exceptis admodum 
paticis, qui, nos libidine, ted ob noblitatem, plurinis nupe 
tus ambiuntur. Germ, c 18. 
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were diftinguifhed by having many wives. Juf- 
tin and others fay that before Cecrops marriage was 
unknown in Greece. Herodotus difcribes the 
Matlagete, as Cewlar does the Britons. So late as 
the year 770 Charlemagne, tho already married, 
wedded Defiderata. Gregory of Tours obferves, 
that kings Gontram, Caribert, Sigebert, Chil- 
peric, had feveral wives. Herodotus fays, that 
the Agathyrfi had wives in common. Walfing- 
ham, in his ¥Ypodigma Neuftriz, tells us that the 
T>anes had many wives; and ufed to turn out their 
fons to fhift for themfelves. 

The above mode of elective fucceffion mutt ap- 
pear very fingular to modern ideas. Yet in fome 
ancient kingdoms, it is believed, fimilar inftitutes 
may be found. MontefquieuY tells us from Du 
Hilde, that it was regulated in fome of the Chi- 
nefe dynafties, that the brothers of the emperor 
might fucceed ; but that his fons fhould never fuc- 
ceed. This was to prevent the danger of minori- 
ties. According to the cuftoms of Numidia, Del- 
facius, brother of Gela, fucceeded to the king- 
dom; and not Mafinifla his fon. And, at this 
day, among the Arabians in Barbary, where every 
village has it’s chief, according to that ancient 
cuftom, the uncle, or fome other relation, is 
CHoseN, but never the fon. There are, fays 
Montefquieu, ftates where the princely maintenance 
of the king’s fons would be impofiible to the peo- 
ple; and it may there be ordered that the fons of 
the king shall not fucceed him, but thofe of his 
fitter. There are alfo nations, adds he, where 
reafons of ftate, or fome maxim of religion, de- 
mand that a certain family fhould always reign. 
Such is in India the jealoufy of it’s blood, and 
the fear of a defect in it’s fuccefficn, that, to have 
always princes of the blood royal, the fons of the 
kine’s eldeft fifter are preferred. Same tribes of 
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North American favages alfo follow this plan ; 
and give for reafon, that ‘le female is the furefi 
fide. 

Let me add a few more inftances of this 
practice. Polybius, lb. XII. tells us that 
the Locrians eftimated nobility, not by the 
male, but by the female line. Nicolaus Da- 
mafcenus? fays, that among the Lycians the 
daughters and not the fons inherited*. A late 
author > obferves that, among the Natches on 
Miffifippi, who believe their royal race children of 
the fun, the fifter’s fon always fucceeds: and that 
in Fouli. a negro kingdom of Africa, the female 
line always inherit the crown, there being no 
fecurity in the male line, as the women are prone 
to gallantry Voltaire’ remarks that in Cochin 
the kino’s fon is not heir, but the fifter’s fon; 4 
practice alfo found in Guinea. 

That the Pikifh kingdom was ELpecrive is clear 
from the above decifive paflage of Beda, «-ho 
was cotemporary with it, and lived on it’s bor- 
ders. ‘That this was the plan of the other Gothic 
kingdoms is alfo well known. ‘Tacirus fays of the 
Gerinans, that they chole their kings from the 
nobility of their race’; and the hignett race, that 
of royal progeny, muft bave been the moft noble. 
M. Mallet informs us, that, in ancient Denmark 
and Sweden, the very fame cuftom prevailed; the 
kingdom was ele¢tive, but the people always chofe 
one of the royal blood, which they revered as 
fprung from the gods. But about the year goo, 
we find the kings of Denmark, by a gradual in- 
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creafe of power, had influence enough to pafs the 
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4 Sueno obferves, p. 73, that among the old Danes daugh- 
ters and fons were equal heirs; but he gives a fabulous origin 
of the cufiom. . 

b> Lord Kames, in his Sketches of the Hiltory of Man. 
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kingdom to. their own fons; for Gormo the Old 
then fucceeded his father Horda-Cnut; as Harald 
Blatang fucceeded his father Gormo: and this 
mode generally happened afterward. In Sweden 
alfo hereditary fucceffion feems to have been as 
early allowed. Yet thefe kingdoms continued 
ele‘tive to laft centurv, as is well known. The 
Aunic characters were, it is thought, unknown in 
the Northern kingdoms till Chriflianity appeared 
there; and at any rate all allow that they were 
-only ufed in infcriptions till that event; fo that we 
have not one written monument of any kind ull 
the eleventh century. Lience their hiitory bein 
confined to the fong of the bard, and the ol 
fongs being conilantly fupplanted by new ones, 
the authors of which often accommodated old times 
to their own ideas, we know nothing certain con- 
cerning the old mode of elective fucceflion to the 
throne. The names of the kings are preferved; 
but that they were fometimes fons of their prede- 
ceflors we have no authority, except that of igno- 
rant bards, who knew no manners, fave thote of 
their own times. Saxo’s work, which is built on 
the fongs of the bards, is now juftly regarded as 
quite fabulous down to the ‘Yenth century, when 
the real hiftory of Denmark begins, as Mallet has 
juftly obferved. 

The power of the Gothic fovereigns depended 
wholly on the will of the people in every clime. 
In Thrace, as in Pikland, we have examples of 
kings depofed *: andin Scandinavia, tho the king 
was alfo chief prieft, it was not uncommon that 
he ihould be facrificed to the gods, as an atone- 
ment for the people * Even fo late as the time of 
Canute the Great, kings were fubject to public 
penance, if they offended; and that not impofed 
by ambitious priefts, but eftablifhed by equal 


« See the example of Scyles, Herodot. IV. | 
f Loccen. Antig. Sueo Goth, p. 15. and Snorro, pafiim. 
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faws®. Schoening juftty obferves that the govern- 
ment, among the ancient Scandinavians, was at 
firfi Monarchico-democratic; but degenerated 
mto Monarchico-ariftocratic®, The Scandina- 
vian hiftory abounds with examples of kings de- 
throned; and the Swedes at a late period told 
king Olaf Skotkonung, in the national council, 
that their anceftors in the council of Mul had or- 
dered five tyrannic kings to bethrown into a well: 
and that they were ready to follow the precedent, if 
he gave occafion, Rembert, in the life of St. 
Amigar, one of the oldeft pieces of Scandinavian 
hiltory, fays that, among the Swedes, every public 
bufinefs depended upon the voice of the people, 
more than on the power of the king. In the af- 
femblies the meaneft peafant either fat, or was re- 
prefented ; and the king followed their inftruétions. 
Among the northern Germans, the Lugii, Suiones, 
Sitones, the kings had indeed more power, than 
among the fouthern, as we learn from Tacitus: a 
_ctreumitance apparently owing to the wealth of 
individuals, and confequent ariftocracy in the 
fouthern ftates, which circumfcribed the regal 
power with perpetual rivalfhip; while in the 
northern the king had no rivals in wealth, or 
power, but, if a good monarch, was abfolute in 
the united affection of his fubjects; while; if bad, 
his power was annulled by univerfal hatred and 
contempt. 

in Pikland, it fs clear from the Chronicles, chat 
there muft have been a law, as in other coun- 
tries above-mentioned, that the fon fhould never 
fucceed the father in the kingdom. We find 
brethers chofen to fucteed brothers; but never 
fons to fucceed fathers. A grand reafon for this 
was, the fuperior eftimation of the female line; 


& Kanuti Magni, Danie et Anglix Revis, Leves Caftrenfes 
cap. X. apud sucnon,. Stephann, sure, 1o42, 8vo. 
* Urat. oore, io, atu, > ibid. 
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for uterine brothers were of all heirs the furet, 
as both {prang of one mother. Any other heir in 
the female line was more diftant from the foun- 
tain of royal blood. Another reafon was, that, 
for a fon to fucceed his father, would have been 
an ufurpation of the rights of the other families 
of the Royal Race, who were al! intitled to their 
turn of fovereignty, when next it by merit and by 
the female line. And another reafon was, that the 
Piks living in conftant war, and invafien of the 
Britons, they required to have always a fovereign 
leader of mature prudence, as well as valour’; 
whereas, in almoft every cafe, the fon of a de- 
ceaft king would be young and inexperienced. 
Fordun * has, with the confummate ignorance 
to be expected in a monk of the end of the four- 
teenth century, afferted, that the mode of fuccef- 
fron among the old Scots and Piks was fimilar ; 
namely, as he ftates, that if the fon of the de- 
ceaft king was young, his uncle or coufin fuc- 
ceeded ; and the fon came in on the death of fuch 
heir. He totally miftakes the cafe, for election, 
and not (uccelion, was ufed in both nations. But 
the fact is, that the fucceffion, as he calls it, 
among the old Scots, was wholly in the male line, 
as every one, the leaft verfed in their hiftory, 
muyft perceive at once: and tho, as Fordun ftates, 


* TV. tr. ¢ Quoniam et eis [Scetis} et Pidtis, plerifque re» 
gnorum regibus etiam, et imperil quibufdam principibus, 
eadem fuceedendi lex erat; ut regis {cilicet cujufque dece- 
dentis frater, aur filius fratris, ti filio regis tate ferat ac 
habilitate regendi potior, quamvisgradt remotior, ipfum praf- 
cederet ad regendum.?’ But Mr. O'Flaherty and Mr. O’Conor 
fhew, that the kings and chiefs of Ireland were elected by 
the people out of particular races. The diflerence between 
them and the Piks lay chiefly in this, that the former pre- 
ferred the male, the later the female line, When the for-, 
mer was preferred, the eleétion carries appearance of fuccef- 
fion ; for nothing but fome defect, which might not occur 
in many ages, could fet afide the male heir, So in Denmark 
and Sweden, tho eleétive kingdoms, down to laft century, 
the fon almoft conftantly fucceeds the father, . 
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uf the fon was too young, his uncle, or coufin, 
was called to the throne, yet the fon was never 
wholly fet afide, as with the Piks, but fucceeded . 
in his turn. Thus when Fergus J. died, 530, 
Domangard his fon fucceeded ; whom followed 
Congal, fon of Domangard, then Gauran, bro- 
ther of Congal, then Conal, f6n of Congal, &c. 
é&c. &c. In Ireland this was alfo-the exaét cafe. 
And, {fo far was the female line from being pre- 
ferred, that it was wholly cut out from the regal 
fucceflion ; as in other fucceffions the law of ga- 
velkind was univerfal, by which the fons fhared 
equally, but the daughters were altogether thrown 
out’ *This was a natural confequence of the 
contempt which the Celts had for the ‘fair fex ™, 
and ftill have. For being mere favages, but one 
degree above brutes, they remain ftill in much 
the fame ftate of focicty as in the days of Julius 
Cafar; and he who travels among the Scotifh 
Jughlanders, the old Welch, or Wild Irith, may 
fee at once the ancient and modern ftate of wo- 
men among the Celts, when he beholds thefe 
favages ftretched at their eafe in their huts, and 
their poor women toiling, like beafts of burden, 
for their unmanly hufbands. 

Very different was the ftate of women among 
all the Gothic nations. The Goths, a wife, va- 
liant, and generous race, almoft adored their wo- 
men; and endeavoured to compenfate the deli- 
cate weaknefs, and numerous pains and infirmi- 
ties of the fex, by tender attentions and cor- 
dial ref{pett. Even among the Scythz, or ear- 


1 Davis, OWonor, &c. 

= Ariftot. Polit. li. 2. The Samoieds are remarkable for 
the fame contempt of their women, whom they even regard 
as impure; and treat their wives with the utmoft tyranny and 
brutality. Tooke’s Rufha, Tif. 25. ‘rhey are alto, like the 
Celts, remarkable for attention to clans, or breeds, sdid, 
And fo are the Greenlanders, according to Crantz, who re- 
erefents them us being as tull of cenealoctes. as the Celre nf 
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lieft Goths, we find this original fountain of mo- 
dern galantry. In Herodotus, Idanthyrfus, a 
king of the Scythe, anfwers Darius, that he 
knows of no fuperiors, fave Jove, his progeni- 
tor, and Hiftia, the queen of the Scythe, his own 
wife’. The Vefigoths made daughters equal 
heirs with the fong The Germans, as Tacitus °® 
informs us, regarded women even with adoration, 
and admitted them to fovereignty equally with 
the other fex. he Sitones, anceftors of the pre- 
fent Swedes, were in his time ruled by a woman. 
Mr. Mallet obferves*, * the northern nations did 
not fo much confider the other fex, as made for 
pleafure, as to be their equals and companions, 
whofe efteem, as valuable as their other favours, 
could only be obtained by conftant attentions, by 
generous fervices, aad by a proper exertion of 
virtue and courage.’ In the early ftate of fociety 
courage was a virtue of as great importance in 
the fair fex, as in the men; tho in réfined {o- 
ciety an extreme delicacy and modefty are moft 
efteemed, and every thing -manly or forward 
jufily regarded as blameworthy. Objects of our 
tender refpeét, they muft not violate their own 
modeft character by any manly office; for, when 
they defcend to fuch, we fee them become our 
equals, and drop our adoration ; a female ceafing 
to be a goddefs as foon as fhe fteps from the 
fanétuary of timid and retired modefty. Such was 
alfo the opinion of the Greeks and Romans, na- 
tions of Scythic or Gothic origin, as fully dif- 
played in the differtation annexed. In their early 
hiftory we find the women bold as the men; but 
in theic advanced fociecy, a timid modefty was 
atl in all. Yet their women were ever free as na- 
ture made them; and not flaves, as our {uperfi- 
Cial theorifts dream. Among the early Goths, 


n Herodot. IV. 127- ° Germania. 
® Northern Ant. 1. 314. 
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| the women. fharett in the fuperlative courage of 
the men. Ancient writers teftify, that the Scy- 
_ thian women ufed often to proceed to battle, with 
their hufbands and brothers. Scandinavian tradi- 
tion preferves the names of Vegbiorga, Hetha, 
Vifna, Ladgertha, Hervora, and other warlike 
ladies’. En Britain the name ef Boadicea is illut- 
trious. She was queen of the Iceni, of the Belgic 
or Gothic part of Britain. 

Dr, Stuart obferves that, among the Franks, as 
well as the Anglo-Saxons, the queens fhared in 
the government; and, among the former, there is 
the example of a queen who received a national 
homage. Greg. Tur. lib. IV. Werburgh, queen 
of king; Wightred, affifted at the Wittenagemot, 
or national council, held at Berghamfted. Chr. Sax. 
p- 48. Malmfbury, 44. LI. mentions a_parlia- 
ment held by king Edgar, in which he was af- 
iifted by his mother Alfgina: and Canute is faid, 
in a national aflembly, to have acted by the ad- 
vice of queen Emma, and the bifhops and nobi- 
hty of England. A@at. Weff. p. 423. When the: 
crown fell to a prince in his minority, the queen- 
mother had the guardianfhip. Thus Fredegund, 
of Clotarius Il. Brunehild, of Theodebert, and 
Theoderic ; and Balthildis, of Clotarius HI. Let 
me add, that the Sarmate + were remarkable for 

devotion 


1 Olaus Magnus. Hervarar Saga, &c. &c. 

* Nicol. Damaicen, in Valefii Excerp. p.s16. Damafcen,. 
de morib. gent. The Amazons are fhewn to have been Sar- 
mate by M. Freret, Afim. des Inforetome xxi. but Herodotus 
Jays they married Scythe ; and learned the Seythic tongtie, 
tho they fpoke it il. Mela I. 21. mentions the Moric: 
yerainoxparaupercs, OF ruled by women. The Lycians were 
governed by women: Heraclid, de Pol.t. Nicol. Damafe. ubi fupra. 
4\t Sparta women interfered much in the government, ‘The 
Hurons, the moft warlike of the Americans, are ruled by wo- 
men: Charlevoix, Let, 18. It may move the reader’s wonder 
that the moft warlike nations fhould have this cufom. ler- 
haps it may {pring from their men diidaining all inferiority 
“tm egch o.her. tla thinee flere] te ened eee bo hel 
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devotion to their women ; and it is likely. that the 
Peukini and Bafterne, who peopled Scandinavia, 
might partly derive this practice from them, as 
they were the extreme Goths who bordered on the 
sarmnate. 

' This refpectful attention of the Goths to their 
women muft be regarded as one. great caufe uf 
the attachment of the Piks, a Gothic people, to 
the female line. The fucceffion however did not 
run inthis line: for, according to Beda, it was 
only preferred, abi res veniret in dubium, when the 
matter was in doubt. But this maifer was not 
the fucceffion, but the election; as is clear froin 
the context, and word, eligerent, * fhould Evect,’ 
as above explained. “They who dream of heredi- 
tary fucceffion of fon to father among the Piks, 
only fhew grofs ignorance of the barbarous Gothic 
governments. The Gorhs in Italy, France, Spain, 
nay England, foon adopted the refined idea of 
modern fucceffion. But it is in Germany and 
Scandinavia, and among the Eaftern and Weftern 
Gete, the ancient and mide _fettlements of the 
Goths, as was alfo Pikland, that we muft look 
for the model of the Pikifh monarchy; and we 
will find it elective, as fhewn by Beda, and ‘the 
Pikifh Chronicles. They elected the ableft of the 
royal race; but when doubt arofe, from the equal © 
abilities of the candidates, the moft noble was 
chofen ; and this nobility was calculated by the 
female line. Some may incline to think that the 
above words of Beda, wi res veniret in dubium, 
“when the matter was in doubt,’ are fuperfluous, 
and that the fucceflion was direct in the female 
line. But had this been the cafe, a child nught 
have been king by indifputable nght; and Beda 
is not {peaking of a fucceffion, but of an election, 


We may therefore laugh at Tacitus, who affeéts to defpife 
the Sitones, becaufe ruled by a woman. ‘heie barbarians 
would have {corned the Romans, the ilaves of an emperor. 


as 
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as is palpable from the context: and it is impof- 
fible, without wrefting the paflage, to give it any 
other interpretation than what is‘here fhewn. | 

Before clofing this confideration of the refpeét: 
of the Piks for the female line, the following 
hints, collected by an ingenious writer‘, may be 
produced. Tacitus tells us that, among the 
Germans, ‘ the fons of fifters were equally re- 
garded by the uncle as by the father.’ Hence it 
is, fays Montefquieu, that our earlieft hiftorians 
‘ {peak in fuch ftrong terms of the love of the 
kings of the Franks for the children of their fit 
ters. John de Laet remarks of the Brafilians, 
that thev call their uncles and aunts, fathers and 
mothers: and the fame cuftom prevails among the 
Worth American Indians. Among the Hurons, 
fays Charlevoix, with whom the dignity of chief 
1s hereditary, the fucceffion is continued thro the 
women ; fo that, at the death of a prince, it is not 
his own but his fifter’s fon who fueceeds; and, in 
default of him, the neareft relation in the female 
line. The Ethiopsans, fays Damafcenus, exhibit 
the greateft honour to their fifters; and the kings 
deliver the fucceflion not to their own fons, but 
thofe of their fifters. Thefe faéts thew the early 
Importance of the fex; and confirm the remark 
of Ariftotle, that the Celts alone of all nations held 
their women in contempt. An exception which 
does them no honour ; foras, with beafts, the moft 
valiant and generous, pay the greateft attention to 
their females, while the moft {tupid and cowardly 
maltreat them, fo it is with men: and whata lion 
is to an afs, fuch ts a Goth to a Celt. 

§ Il. fhe manner in which bifloric lifts of kings 
have been preferved by tradition. The names of the 
whole Danifh, Swedifh, and Norwegian, kings 
preceding the Eleventh century, have been pre- 
ferved by traditiononly. This muft alfo have been 


* Dr. Stuart, View of Society, 
thea 
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the cafe with the Pikith till the Fifth century, when 
Chriftianity was received in the fouth of Pikland ; 
and perhaps later, A thott difquifition into the 
method of this. tradition may not therefore be un- 
neceflary. — . a 

The fealds, or bards of the Scandinavian na- 
tions, are well. known. Thefe fcalds were not 
only the poets, but the hiftorians and genealogifts 
of the time. Having judgment enough to per- 
ceive that, in matters uf fucceffion and genealogy, 
the plain truth was the only object, they compofed 
hiftoric and genealogic fongs, devoid of all orna- | 
ment, and enly valuable from their veracity. 
Containing barely names, and years, a very fhare 
fong commemorated the genealogy, or hiftory;:of 
many ages. The Chronicle of St Olaf‘ fays of 2 
{cald, Oc taldi ban longfedga till Semingh, © And he 
computed the generations up to Seming.’ And 
again, I tui kuedi.ero uptalde XXX langfedga Regx- 
walls, * In this fong are enumerated the thitry 
generations of Rognwall.’ Much about the hiftoric 
poets may be found in the’ firft volume of the 
Hiftory of Norway, by Torfeus, which for the 
- fake of brevity fhall not be here repeated. Snorro 
Sturlefon tells us, in his preface, that Thiodolf,. 
{cald of Harald Harfagre, king of Norway in the 
Tenth century, wrote hiftoric fongs to a petty 
monarch, Rognvald, in which the names, afions, 
‘and fepulchres, of thirty of his anceftors were de- 
clared. And that Eyvind, in his foags to Earl 
Haquin, gave a feries of his anceftors. Snorro 
chiefly follows Thiodolf; and fays, ‘* Therefore 
we, in compofing our hiitory, generally follow dite 
‘thread of thofe things which are commemsratéd 
in thefe fongs; becaufe the poets themfelves ufed 
to repeat them in prefence of the kings, and of — 
their fons.” The {caid was one of the king’s chiet 
officers, and always of his councils and-his.gegac — 
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employment was to compofe the lives of kings, 
and hiftories of the kingdom.. Mr. Mallet. has 
juftly obferved that th prefervation of genealogies 
was one great part of the {cald’s office. This 
method of compofing hiflory in verfe was con-— 
tinued to late times. The moft ancient work ex- 
tant in the Swedifh language, 1s an anonymous 
metrical chronicle written 1319. And our Win- 
ton wrote in the fame manner about 1420, 

But it was from the fhort hiftoric fong, repeated 
by the King’s fcald at coronations, that the moft 
folemn and authentic evidence wasderived. This 
fong confifted merely of the names of the king’s 
anteceflors, woven into barren verfe: and the 
erandeur of the occeafion, and number of wit- 
neffes, made an high regard to veracity requilfite. 
The King’s feald was an envied office; and, had 
he made any flip, many of his brethren would © 
have been happy to expofe it, in hopes of fup- 
planting him by fuperior fkill, It may eafily be 
conceived that the uncommon mode of determin- 
ing the nobility of the kings among the Piks, would 
_ render the prefervation of genealogies abfolutely 
neceffary. 

The computation by generations is in fact the 
very bafis of all barbaric hiftory. Even the early 
hiftory of Greece and Rome depended on them. 
Sir Ifaac Newton has, in his Chronology, remarked 
that’ * Pherecydes the Athenian, in the reign of 
Darius Hyftafpes, or foon after, wrote of the an- 
tiquities, and ancient genealogies, of the Athe- 
- pians,- in Ten. Books; and-was one of the firft 
European writers of this kind, -and one of the beft ; 
whence he had the name of Genealogus ; and by 
Dionyfins Halicarnafleus is faid to be fecond to 
none of the genealogers. Epimenides, not the 
-philofopher. but an hiftorian, wrote alfo of the 
ancient genealogies. 

And as in the moft early fociety genealogies are 

carefully preferved, fo alfo the fucceffion of kings. 


i 
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For, tho elective kings cannot be given ina 


genealogic feries, yet their names are commemo- 


rated with equal eafe. And the importance of the 
lift, :and it's folemmn repetition upon great occa- 


fions, ‘would ‘naturally caufe it to be preferved 


with the moft fedulous atrention. 

§ Ill. The Plan upon which the Chronology of our 
Pikifh -monarchs is to be adjufted. This 1s eafily 
done from a noted paflage of Beda, who informs 
us that the year of Chrift, 565, was the Ninth year 
of the reign of Brudi, fon of Meilochon. His reign 
of courfe commenced in the year of Chrift 557; 
and to this grand epoch all the other reigns can 
eafily be referred, by means of their duration 
being marked in the catalogues. As for inftance : 
Brudi began to reign 557 years before Chrift; ‘his 
preedeceffor Galan reigned two years, and of 
courfe began 555: and Brudi reigning Thirty 
years, his fucceffor Garnat began to reign in 
587: and fo on. The acceffion of Kenneth to 
the Pikifh throne in 843; the death of Unguft in 
761, the year of Druftin which St. Patrick went 


to Ireland, &c, are alfo epochs of the fame ufe, 


had Beda lent no affiftance. 

By this calculation the year 412, about which 
time Ninian converted the Southern Piks, as ap- 
pears alfo from Beda, juft precedes the reign of 
Druft, the Thirty-feventh of the Pikith kings. 
Of courfe with his reign commences a new and . 


Juminous period, as the Irifh and Welch church- 


men who fettled in Pikland ufed letters, and tra- 
dition is exchanged for hiftoric authority. Now 


it is moft remarkable, and muft alone of itfelf ‘af- 


ford conviction to every free mind of the veracity 
of our Pikith chronicles, that with this very Druft, 
cunder whom the light of Chriftianity appeared, 


ceafes a fabulous circumftance of thefe chronicles, 
namely, the immoderate length of many of the 
reigns, For this Druft is faid to have lived a 
: o 2 hundred 
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lrondred years, and fought 4 hundred battles: 
which is only a barbaric phrafe for living very. 
long, and fighting a prodigious number of battles :: 
but aFTeR him no reign exceeds Thirty years.’ 
Whereas serore him many of the reigns are 
fabuloufly long; owing to the natural uncertainty? 
“of tradition, and the with of the fcalds to increafe 
the antiquity of the royalty. Thus Talorc, the im- 
mediate predecefior of this Druft, is marked to 
have retgned 75 years; and Garnat, predeceffor of 
“Talore, 60... Nay, five of the others are put at roo 
years cach. But this fabulous length of the reigns 
-totally vanifhes when Chriftianity began. - 
~- In like manner the moft ancient Perfian kings 
have reigns of 800, or 1000 years*. Nay Tor- 
“feus*, in reforming the hiftory of Denmark, is fo 
‘foolifh as to make Anntus Grandavus live 210, 
-and reign 1go years! oN | 
+ This grand and leading circumftancé ferves 
to divide the Pikifh Series into two parts. The 
First of which contains the kings prior to Druft, 
and Chriftianity : the seconp, thot: of the follow- 
ing period. ae a oo | eo, 
_- The rirsr part of the Pikith feries cannot be 
admitted to direct hiftoric faith: For tho the 
epithets of the kings, and other minute, but im+ 
“portant, marks, ferve to eftablith it’s general au: 
thenticity 3 yet, as it flands on fealdic ‘tradition 
‘alone, it would be rafh to give this part as hiftoric 
-truth. - The length of the reigns is palpably 
fabulous ; and hiftory is fo averfe from fable, 
that it dreads the leaft connexion with it. - ‘But 
this part of the feries ftands on the fame {caldic 
ground, and ts equally authentic with the accounts 
ef Danifh, Norwegian, or Swedifh monarchs, 
preceding the Tenth century. -Of courfe it de 
ferves attention ; and if not fit for hiftoric, is at 
2, * Richardfon on Bate Lit, _” Series Rep, Dan. p, 233. 
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leaft proper for poetical authority.. When our 
hiltory becomes ftudied and underflood, many 
future poets may ufe thefe old kings with good 
effect. It will prefently be fhewn that the Pikith 
kingdom was confined to the Hebud Hes till about 
the reign of Druft; if he indeed was nor the 
monarch fome of whofe many battles eftablithed his ; 
authority over all the Piks. This part of the 
feries therefore contains more properly the kings 
of the Hebud Ifles, than of the Piks in general : 
but as the other Piks Jived in democracy, as Dio 
fhews, and this line of monarchs afterward ex. 
tended it’s power over them, 1: has alfo a claim to 
be regarded as belonging to the feries of kings of 
Pikland. As the fabulous length of the reigns 
renders this part even unfht for the purpofes of 
poetry, which loves verifimilitude, this may- be 
eafily amended in a veracious and mathematical] 
manner. Sir aac Newton has juftly obferved - 
that the number of years affigned to the Roman — 
kings from Romulus to Tarquin, the laft of them 
is moft abfurd ; and finds, from the fucceffion of al] 
ancient and modern monarchies, that no {eries of 
princes reign at a medium above [tighteen years 
each. Hence he takes 125 years from the anti- 
' quity of Rome; and fuppofes it founded 625 years 
before Chrift. Nothing is more juftthan this; and 
the calculation is as infallible as any in arithmetic, 
or gegmetry. But Sir Ifaac calculates from civi- 
lized monarchies, as the Roman alfo was, when 
he allows fo much as Eighteen years fora medium: — 
and My. Richardion juftly oblerves, that he.affiens » 
too great a length to reigns of Kings for his rule 
to be univerfal. For the Caliphs, from the death 
of Mahomet to the fack of Bagdat, reign litcle 
more than ten years each: and, even in a fettled 
and civilized kingdom, the Greek emperors, from 
Zeno to the taking of Conftantinople, have only 
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felf that the fucceffors of Alexander have but 
1533 and eighteen kings of Babylon only 114 years 
each. ‘The longeft is that of the kings of Judah, 
who have 22: but 16 is at any rate the medium, 
evenin polifhed and fettled kingdoms ; and not 18, as 
Sir Ifaac makes it. But in barbaric kingdoms the 
reigns are far more tumultuous and fhort. From 
430 to 778, were no lefs than thirty kings of 
Ireland in fucceffion reigning at a medium but 
Eleven years each. The heptarchic kings of 
England have little more ; thofe of Northumbria 
in particular almoft the fame. And among the 
Piks, a yet more ferocious people, it 1s evident, 
from the part of the feries after Druft, that the 
kings hardly reigned Eleven years each at_a me- 
dium. There being alfo no reafon to fuppofe | 
that the early Pikith kings reigned longer than 
the others, it is matter of plain grithmetical cal- 
culation, to reduce the fabulous length of thefe 
reigns to verifimilitude. For af the laft Forty 
kings fifl 429 years, the firft Thirty-fix mutt fill 
386, Thefe 386 years, calculated back from 
414, the beginning of Druft’s reign, fix the reign 
of Cruthen, and commencement of the Pikith 
monarchy, to the Twentyeeighth year after Chrift’s 
birth. “And, as the years of thefe firft Thirty-fix 
kings, as they ftand, amount to no lefs than 1548, 
of which 386, the yuft f{pace, is almoit exactly a 
quarter, if we put down the reign of each king at 
one quarter of it’s pretended duration, we {hall 
attain every degree of verifimilitude neceflary for 
poetry, of perhaps attainable in fuch kind’ of hif- 
tory. This plan is accordingly followed in digeft. 
ing the FixsT part of this feries. a 

The sEconp part requires no affiftance; being 
quite uniform,’ complete, and hiftoric. ‘The 
years of the reigns are taken onLy from the in- 
valuable Pikifh Chronicle, No. V. which alfo 
agree with the Irith Nennius, fave in one or twe 
Sat | ee : — inftances. 
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inftances.’ Winton gives no years of reigns ; but’ 
only the names. ‘Phe years ini the two other. 
monuments, Fordun, and the Regifter of St. An- 
drew’s, are almoft perpetually errencous 5 and con-. 
tradicting cotemporary Irith and Enelifh authors, . 
deferve no credit whatever. ‘Lhefe two chront- 
cles, being alfo mutilated, and perverted, by. 
Scotifh tran{cribers, only merit attention as coila- 
teral proofs of the Pikifh feries. The soe error 
in the number of years given by the Pikifh Chro- 
nicle, No. V. belongs to Kiniod, fon of Luthrin; 
who, in the publication by Innes in his Appendix, 
has but xi years, while the Irifh Nennius gives him 
xix. Innesalfo gives him 19 in his Series of Pikith 
kings, Vol. 1. p. 1345 without even hinting that 
the Chronicle bore xi; tho he be moft exaét in all 
the others: which leads to a conclufion that x1. 
is a mere error of the prefs in Innes’s Appendix, 
the laft x of xix being omitted. That xix 1s the 
jut number is undoubted from the whole chroni- 
cle, and it’s collateral proofs; but whether the x. 
be omitted by Innes’s printer, by a tranfcriber, 
or in the original MS. it mutt equally be a bare 
omiffion, and a moft pardonable one. bor num- 
bers, as ali know, are very apt to be corrupted 1n . 
old MSS. and that in fo many numbers but one, 
little x fhould flip out, is rather a miracle of ac- 
curacy, than matter of blame. 

In {pelling* the names 1 have compared the 
Five catalogues, and taken that which feemed 
moft uniform, and proper, {paring no pains to 
render the fpclling, 1 have followed, the moft 
neat, and fit, fo that it might ever remain, and 
be generally followed, as it is humbly hoped 1t 
will be approved. Thefe names being abfolute 
Gothic, the genius of that language has been fol- 


’ The names of Englith heptarchic kings are 4s varioufly 
fpelled as the Pikith, hardly two old authors agreeing in or- 
thography of names. 
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lowed; but the various old fpellings carefully 
given, with the following initials for the fake of 
brevity, A. is the Pikifh Chronicle, No. V; B. 
The Kegifter of St. Andrew’s; C. Winton; D. 
Fordun ; E. The Irith Nennius; of which the 
part publifhed by Lynch only begins with Brudi 
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CHAPTER VIL 


— Catalogue of the Pikifh kings. 


* 


Tas Piks, proceeding from Scandinavia | 
about’ 300 years before Chrilt, as above 
hewn, would, in their voyage toward North Briy. 
tain, firft arrive at the Orkneys, a barren and de- 
{ert traét, which they would defpife. That thefe 
iles were uninhabited about the year 240 after 
Chrift, is mentioned by Solinus.. And it feems 
that the Piks left no fettlement there; but pro- 
‘ceeded along the northern coaift of Scotland ; which... 
finding bleak, mountainous, and forbidding, 
and probably at that time a continued forett of 
black pines, echoing to the northern breeze, they 
coafted along till they difcovered the green vales. 
of Ireland. Thefe tempted their approach; but 
‘perceiving that fine. iland too large and populous: 
for their armament, and the people prepared to 
withftand them, they ftood over for the Hebud 
Iles, which from their comparative {mallnefs gave 
room to hope for better fuccefs. Here they ac- 
cordingly effected a fetrlement, that was in the 
courte of a century or cwo to fpread all over North 
Britain; the Cumri being driven before their 
arms, firft from the Hebud iles, where names of - 
places thew their ancient pofleffions - then from . 
the northern and weftern parts, {fo lyable to attacks 
from thefe iles; and laftly from the eaft and 
fouth, | Se po | | | 

That 
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That this was the Pikith progrefs is clear from 
Beda and Nennius. The firft of whom mentions 
their going firft to Ireland, whence they ftood over 
to the oppofite tracts of Britain. Nennius fays they 
firft feized on the Orkneys ; but Solinus thews thar, 
if they did fo, they foon abandoned them; and 
Nennius himfelf adds, that it was not from the 
Orkneys, but the neighbouring iles, ex infulis affini- 
timéis, that they invaded and fubdued the north of 
Britain. Thefe neighbouring iles could only be 
the Hebud Iles; and Beda’s relation of their paf- 
fing from Ireland over to Britain fully confirms 
this. The ufual tract of the Norwegians after- 
ward was quite fimilar. They paffled the Ork- 
neys, and north of Scotland; and proceeded to 
Ireland, or the weft of Scotland. The Orkneys 
were inhabited in the reign of Brudi, 565; for 
Adomnan mentions a regulus, or prince of the 
Orkneys, at the Court of Brodi. The Piks had, 
to all appearance, thought proper to feize and 
poffefs them about the fourth century; when the 
Romanarms confined them on the fouth : and that 
the Norwegians, when they feized thefe iles inthe 
Ninth century, found them poffeffed by the Piks, 
fhall be afterward fhewn. But Solinus mentions: 
them as deiert when he wrote, or about the year: 
240, while he def{cribes a kingdom in the Hebud 
Yes. All thefe circumftahces fo exactly corre- 
fpond, that there 1s no room left to doubt, but that 
the Hebud Iles were the firft poffeffions of the 
Piks, and thofe from whence they fubdued North 
Britain. : 

The Piks, like other colonies, and early focic- 
ties, would long be f{trangers to kings. Divided 
into {mall communities, as circumflances ordered, 
they would only chufe one jeader in times of com- 
mon.danger. But in fuch focieties, as not refined 
enough for regular and permanent republics, 
which depend on intricate laws and regulations, 
the kingly power always creeps in by degrees. 
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And it was moft natural that this power fhould 
fet be known to the firft fettlement, where the 
fociety would have firft paft thro the previous 
ftages. Accordingly there is reafon to believe, that 
the kingly name and power were known to the 
Piks of the Hebud Iles, four centuries before they 
extended over the reft. This appears from the 
feries of Pikifty monarchs, which goes back to 
‘Twenty-eight years after Chritt; and from Soli- 
nus, who deferibes the Hebudian monarchy about 
2403 while it 15 clear from Tacitus, Dion, and 
Ammianus, that this monarchy extended not over 
the other Piks of Caledonia. Tacitus gives no 
hint of Caledonia’s being under one monarch, tho 
fo fingular a circumftance could not have efcaped 
him, Nay, he fhews that ir was not; for he men- 
sons that it’s fates had formed an alliance for the 
es aimon defence, and Galgacus was only the moft 
noble, and able, of the leaders. Dion mentions 
thar the ftates of Caledonia were chiefly demo- 
craticale Ammianus Marcellinus tells that fo late 
as the year of Chrift 368, the Piks were divided 
‘nto two nations, the Dicaledones and Vecturi- 
ones; fothat it feems reafonable to infer that thefe 
rwo nations had different governments. The for- 
mer, or Dicaledones, were the Northern Piks, be- 
yond the Grampian hills; who, having intimate 
and immediate connexion with the Hebud les, 
had, it is likely, before this acknowleged the 
authority of the ancient Hebudian Royal Kace. 
The Veéturiones were ftill in all probability under 
democratic government. If conjecture aay for 
‘once be allowed, where proof mutt ever be want- 
ing, Druft who fucceeded in 414 was the firft 
fovereign of all the Piks. Certain it is, that in 
s65 we find Brudi king of all the Piks, without 
any hint of the monarchy being new: while in 
268 it feems certain that the Piks had no univerfal 
king ; fo that the fifth century forms the medium. 
And Druft is mentioned as fo great and warlike a 
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prince, that he feems the moft likely to have ac- 
complithed this extenfion of power. © The Pikith 
Monarchy therefore commenced in the Hebud lles,. 
about 28 years after Chrift. The Dicaledones, or 
Northern Piks, feem to have been wearied out 
with democratic diffention ; and to have acknow- 
leged the fovereignty of this ancient Royal Race, 
about 300 years after Chrift. This acceffion of 
power feems to have enabled the monarch, after 
many conflicts, to extend his dominion over the 
Southern Piks about 430. And as this account 
alone can reconcile all authorities, it feems as true, 
as it is natural and eafy. 

solinus, who wrote about the year 240, has 
given us curious information concerning the Ee- 
budian monarchy. He fays; © There are five 
Hebudes; their inhabitants are ignorant of erain. 


They live folely on fifh, and milk. One king 
commands ail; for thefe iles are divided froin 
each other, only by narrow channels. The king 
has nothing of his own; but all his effeéts belon 

to all. He is bound to equity by certain laws. 
And, left avarice fhould turn him from the truth, 
he learns juftice fiom poverty ; having nothing of 
his own, but being nourifhed by the public. No 
wife is givento him, but he takes any woman he 
likes in her turn; whence neither the with nor 
hope of children is allowed to him. Next are 
the Orkneys, in number thirty-three, defert of 
men, and having no woods. A few reedy plants 
are found; the reit is rock, and barren fand a? 


* Solin. Polyh. c. 25. Inde excipiunt Hebudes tofyle, quin- 
qué numero: quarum incole neiciunt frages, pifcibus tantum 
etlacte vivunt. Kex unus eft univerfis: pam quotquot fant 
omnes anguita interluvie dividuntur, Rex nihil faum habet ; 
omnia univerforum. Ad aquitatem certis léegibus flringitar : 
ac, ne avaritia divertat a vero,“difcie paupertate juftitiam ; ue: 
pore cui nibil fit rei familiaris, veram alirar e publica. Nulla 
‘#Rj datar formina propria: fed per viciffitudines, in quamcunque 
-commotus fuerit, ufurariam fumit, Unde ei nec vetum, nec 
{pes conceditur likerorum, _ : 
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The five Hebudes here mentioned are doubtlefs 
the five Ebudz of Richard, namely, Lewis, Skey, 
North Vift, Soutb Vif, and Col with Tiray. Pro- 
lemy alfo calls'them Esoulur, Houde. ‘That this 
very curious defcription belongs: to the Pikith 
monarchy in the Hebudes, there is little room to 
doubt. The Old Scots, or Irifh, had no fettle- 
ment in thefe ules till four or five centuries after 
this; and in 565 we find Hyona, or Icolmhill, be- 
longed to the Piks, for the Pikifh king gave it to 
Columba. If an ile fo far fouth, and fo near Ire- 
land, was then in the Pikith poffeffion, much 
more muft the Ebude have been. That the Piks 
feized on the Hebud. Iles, at the very firft, is 
clear from Beda and Nennius, as above ftated. 
The defcription indeed is quite forcign to the man~ 
ners of the Welch, or the Irth; and can only 
quadrate with the Pikifh monarchy. The part 
concerning the king’s want of peculiar children, 
is moft fingular; and quite coincides with the 
Pikith fucceffion, in which no fon of a king ever 
afcends the throne. ; 

Jt may not be improper to give fome hints con- 
cerning the Pikifh names. Many end in #f#; and 
if the reader perufes the Diflertation annexed he 
will find that the Perfians were the oldeft Scythe, 
er Goths, from whom the reft fprung, and it is 
remarkable that different Perfian names have the 
fame clofe, as Zerduff, the Perfian name of 
ZLoroafter. Nay Druji, 2 common Pikifh name, 
is alfo Perfian, and implics Simeerus, * Sincere :’ 
according to Elyde, Religio Vet. Perf. p. 383. edit. 
1760. where the reader will find many inftances of 
Teutonic words in the Perfian, p. 439. Ke or 
Key, a Pikith king’s name, is alfo Perfian; Key 
Guftafp, Hyftafpes the Iluftrious. Jdid. and Jones’s 
Nadir Schah. Many begin in Ver, as the Scan- 
dinavian Gothic reads; or Wer, as the German 
and Perfian (for the Perfians have W, which the 
Turks and Tartars have not, but progounce it V.). 


This 
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This is alfo Gothic.- Vergobret, the name of a 
rnagiftrate among the German Gauls, as Cafar 
tells, is pure German. . Verg, or Vergen, to render 
jultice. Obret, or Obreft, firft, or chief. Pelloutier. 
funii Batavia, p. 669. Wer, aman, Franc. & 
Anglo-Belg. whence Weregiid, fatisfaction for kil- 
ling aman. Vercingetorix, a German Gaul, in 
Cefar. Veremund, a Gothic king of Spain. 
Vermund, of Denmark. Brudi may be trom dru- 
deln, Old Germ. e/fivare, to rage; Wachter. In 
Scandinavia the-name was fometimes {pelt Pradi, 
and fometimes Brudi, Worm. Mon. Dan. where 
p- 198, Bradu is the gemtive. Scandinavian 
names in? arecommon, Frothi, Helgi, Frokn:, 
Uh, &c. Sueno Hilt. Dan. Vali Sterki, . //ands 
Landnama, p.71. Bik isfometimes fpelt Vile, as 
Edda fab. 3. fometimes Fele, as a king’s name ip 
Wiffert. de Ant. Suecie (De Vikingis).. In Scan-~ 
dinavian, are alfo Tungu (or Tenegus). Torf. Norv. 
Hengus ib, and Ungu, a Danifh king, Langebek 
{. 15. (Ungult.). Galgacus is apparently from Gala- 
gian, collocare, ponere, or Galifan, colligere, con~ 
gregare, Lye Dict. Gothico Sax. both alluding 
to generalfhip. Uven, or Owen, one of the lait 
Pikith kings, is alfo Gothic. Owen a Swedifh name, 
Stiernhelm. Anti-Cluver. p. 44. Ovven, inimicus, 
Rudbeck. Atl. Vol. |. @wen Giedde, Danuh, Pon- 
topp. Gefta Dan. Vol. I. Old Pikith names are 
alfo found in Scotland at alate era. Fordun men- 
tions a Cruthe, or Cruthen, de Angus: Gartnach 
Comes, or Earl Garnat, is witnefs to a charter of 

Alex. 1. Spottifwood Monait. Scot. MS. Vol. I. 
Add from the ditionaries of Wachrer, Ihre, 
Lye, the following hints. Atmeoch, or Kenneth, 
gnay be from Kene, acer, and od, preflans. W. 
Garnat trom Gare, Old Enghth Yare, promptus. 
L.. or Gard, regnum: I. Alpin from Alp, daemon: 
the Scandinavian is Alfivin : Olaf cum Alfvinia vel 
Alpina athleta duelum: CGunlaug’s Saga, p. 92. 
Cruthen from Cruth, acroud. Tharan from Thor, 
fortis. 
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fortis. Domel, or Domnel, or- Donel, trom Doma, 
yudicare. Bliki from Blia, intentis ocutts ajpicere. 
Ufcombuts trom Ufeott, felecius. Brudi from Bred, 
pronounce Bruid, cufpis, aculeus. Unguft from Ung, 
juvenis: gunft, gratia, faver. Some ending in 
buft, from bufa, cum impetu ferri, irruere. Taiorc 
from all, pinus. In Gothic, as in Latin, C 1s 
always pronounced K, whatever vowel follows ; and 
the E at the end is always founded, as in all 
languages but the Englifh, which, like the Attic, 
18 fond of abbreviation: thus Brude is founded 
Brudé ; except only where many confonants meet, 
when the final e¢ is fometimes founded , eupbonta 
cauja, before the laft confonant, as Cruthne, Cru- 
then; bafne, bafen, &c. To affift the pronuncia- 
tion K is generally ufed for C, as it is im the 
Scandinavian: and ifor ¢ at the end, according 
to the fame idiom. 

Let us now proceed to the Catalogue of Pikith 
monarchs digefted in chronological fucceffion. 


Partl. Pozrricar. From the foundation of the 
monarchy, about the yeur of Chrijh 28, til tie 
reign of Druft the Great, 414. " 


y. Crutuen fon of Kinm, A.C. 28. (Cruidne 
fil. Cinge, A. Crutheus fil. Rinne, B. Cruthne, ©. 
Cruythnue, D.the nm and ne in Gothic are, after a 
confonant, pronounced ez as rafu, rafen, &c. fo 
in Englith /:; able, abel, &c.) firt King of the 
Piks, retgned 25 years. From him the Infh, who 
delighted in patronymics, called the Piks Cruit- 
~nich. So the Romans call the Parthians Arfacide 
from Arfaces. Kinni if redd as in the Pikifh Chro- 
nicle Cinge (pronounce Kinghe) affimulates with, 
Cinge-toris a Belgic, or German name in Cefar, 
ib. V. 

2. Kircu, A. C. §3. This king, and the 
‘thirteen following, are only found in the Fikifh 
Chronicle, No. V. the others being caftrated 
by Scotifh tranfcribers, in order to reduce the 

period 
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period of the Pikith ‘monarchy, 4s before men- 
tioned. Karen, arid his fix ficceffors, are called _ 
sons of Cruthen in the Pikifh Chronicle, becaufe 
they were his immediate defcendants. He reigned 
15 years. 

3. Frpaicu, A. C. 68, reigned ro years. 

4. Fortremm, A.C. 78, reigned 18. years. 

5. Fiociarip, A. C. 96, reioned 8 years. 

6. Got, A. C. 104, reigned 3 years. Guta, 2 
man's name, Worm. Mon. Dan. p. 264. Gueh, 
bellum: Lye. Got, good. 

7. Ke, A. C. 107, reigned 3 years. Thefe 
fhort names are peculiarly ancient Gothic. 
Ve was the name of a brother of Odin. Edda. 
Fab. 3. | 

8. Fivarp, A.C. tio, reigned 6 years. 

9. GEDEOL, Gudach, A. C. 116, relpned 20 
‘years, Gudach is godlike from the Gothic Gada, 
Du, the gods. See Lye Dié. Sax. Goth. 

Io. Denpacan, A. C. 136, reigned 2g 
years °. | 

11. Ourinecra, A.C. 161, reigned 15 years. 

12. Guipip, Gaed-brecah, A. C. 176, reigned 
i2 years. Gaed 1s focius; bracan, frangere; Lye. 
Bracka, frangere; Uhre: whence the epithet 
means either a breaker of friendfhips, or of 
con{piracies, 

13. GestourticH, A.C. 188, reigned to years. 

14. Wurcsst, A. C. 198, reigned 10 years. 
Nornagefi, a man’s name in Thorlac. Spec. Ant. 
Bor. Gafi or Geft, Sapiens, Junii Bat. p. 182. 

15-Brupil. Bout, A.C. 208, reigned 12 years. 
This is the firft of the Brudis, varioufly {pelled 
Braudeus, Bridius, &c. bet Brudi is the real Gothic 
name, as appears from _a Runic monument given 
by Wormtis, Mon. Dan. p. 198. Bout is she 


» If we believe Irifli hiftory, the Pikith king “about 137 
affited ‘Tuathal Techtmur to recover his throne, which 
was ufurped -by Elim. Wynne’s Hii. of Irel. p. 62. Vol. 1, 
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wounded, (Bott, idius, Wachter.) Under this 
king the Pikith Chronicle tells us that his defcen- 
dants ruled in Ireland for the fpace of a hundred 
and fifty years. It mentions tirty,- but gives the 
names of only fwenty-eight in a moft fingular man- 
ner, the name of every fecond prince being barely 
that of his predeceffor, with uR prefixed; thus, 
Pant, Urpant; Mund, Urmund; &c. If the author 
was a forger, he was certainly the moft foolifh 
that ever tried the trade; for this muft, at firft 
glance, appear to every eye animpovlible abfurdity. 
But the fact is, that this very part offers a very 
fimple, but moft ftrong, proof of the veracity of 
this Chronicle. Ur, in the Pertian, Old Scythian, 
Gothic’, implies J/uftrious, Chicf, &c. and was 
an epithet naturally given to kings. Our 
ignorant tranfcriber finding this epithet  for- 
mally repeated to each name, by fome folem- 
nity ufed in the coronation fong, or from fome 
fingular refpect paid to this fucceffion of kings, 
as pofleffors of a daring conqueft in the midft 
of foes, was mifled by it. Thus fuppofe 
an old lift of thefe kings thus written: Pant v,. 
Urpant; Leow. Uries; Gant vu. Urgant, &c. &e. 
that is, Pant vocatus Urpant, Leo vocatus Urlea, 
&c. Pant called Urpant, or Pant called the Hluf- 
trious Pant; Leo called the Illuftrious Leo; 
Gant the Illuftrious Gant, &c. a lift, from fome 
fpecial refpect or folemnity, ‘fo ordered, might 
eafily miflead an ignorant tranf{criber, who did 
not Known that the U was only an epithet folemniv 
repeated with the name of each king. This idea 


© Ur: Gothi, Frauci, et Alemannt, habent Ur; Saxones 
Or, fignificatus fuos accepit paitin ab er, prinspium, 
&e.»... Ur, Adverb. ordinis, i:gnificans principattm in ex- 
iftendo et {perando: inde Ura fen, Cheaite Prima 5 CF ald, 
archrtypus, &c Ar, Or, Ur principius., Grecis apyn, bain. 
| OF ys Wachter Gloil —Or, Ord, Cimb. ar, et Ard, luttium, 
principium, origo, auctor, Lye ict. Chaucer has twice erd 
and end, for beginning and end. Bat fee ichardion, &c. as 
ta the Perflarn. - 
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is confirnied by the number of kings, which 
amounting to twenty-eight, by this muiftaken 
‘reckoning, could not have reigned lefs than ten years 
each, at a medium, or 280 years; whereas the 
Fourteen, to which we reduce them, would, ar 
the ufual rate of the Pikifh reigns, of about 11 
years each, juft fill 154 years, as 1§0 1s the round 
number given in the Chronicle. That the Piks 
had a fettlement in the north of Ireland, is clear 
from Adomnan, Jocelin, Ufher, O’Conor, &c. 
and the following Fourteen kings, mentioned in. 
this Chronicle, muft have reigned there. 


1. Pant, 8. Fee. 
2. Léo. g. Ku. 
$- Gant. 10. Gart. 
4. Guith. 11. Krnit. 
§. Fekir. | 12. Inp, 
6. Cal, 13. Grid. 
7, Cuit. 14. Mund. 


As they all defcended from Brudi, they all bore 
his name, as the Arfacide of Perfia, &c. &c. 
with the adjunét of Ur, or !luftrious: thus 
Brudi Ur Pant, Brudi Or Leo, Brudi Ur Gant, &c. 
and fo the Chronicle calls ther, tho mifled by 
the Ur, as above ftated. This Pikifth monarchy in 
Ireland, tho it continued only 150 years, under 
the houfe of Brudi, yet lafted, under other kings, 
even till the conqueft of Iveland by the Danes in 
the Ninth century; as appears from Tughernac, 
the Annals of Ulfter, &c. Adomnan mentions 
:} king of the Cruthem, or Piks in Ireland, called 
Echuv-flaid, and mentions his flying in his chariot, 
from the batde of Ondemone in Ireland, fought 
about 570.. Mr. O’Conor, in the map of Treland 
prefixed to his Ditlertations, places the Cruitnidi, 
or Piks, in the north of that iland, and gives 
another fettlement of them in Galway. He alfo 
tells us that he finds, from the old book of Glen-. 
dalogh, that there were fome tribes of Cruitnidi 
in Uliter, and in Conaught. Iris almoft unnecef- 
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fary to add that this Pikifh kingdom in Ireland 
muft have been fmall; and the fize of this king- 
dom may be gueffed from this, that Ireland was 
in thefe early times divided into no lef$ than 
Ewenty-onefuch kingdoms. But of this kingdom 
in next chapter. 

After Brudi I. the chief Scotith caftration 
ceafes ; and moft of the following kings are found 
in all the Chronicles. No doubt the nominal 
Scots, who knew the Irith origin of the real Scots, 
as well as we do the paflage of the Englith to 
New England in America, could not bear that the 
Piks, their nominal enemies, but their real fathers, 
fhould boait of any conqueft in Ireland: fo the 
extenfion of the caftration to Brudi I. was matter 
of courfe. 

16. Giteipt, A. C. 220, reigned 25 years. 
(Gilgiat, A. Gedé, B. Gedé, C. Ghedé, D.) 

17. THaran I. A. C. 245, reigned 24 years. 
(Tharan, A. B.D. Caran, C. The namesin Win- 
ton { C.]arethe moft corrupt of all; the old a, T, 
he often reads @, G, or C€, C, thus Galarg 
for Talarg, &c.) 

_ 18. Mortzo, A. C, 270, reigned 4 years, 

(Morico, A. reft wanting.) 

19. Deoxit, Lunon, A.C. 272, reigned to 
years. (Deoctlunomu, A. Duchil, B. C., D.) This 
abridgement of the name fhews Lunon to be an 
epithet. Lun, egenus, poor. Lye. Lunnon, incerte 
Significationis vox, ap. Cadmon, 73. 10. 

20. Kimotop, fon of Arcois, A. C, 283, 
reloned 2 years. (Cimiod filius rcois A. wantin 
in the reft_ Fordun has in his place Dinorthetify.) 

2i. Deoorn, A. C. 285, reigned 12 years, 
(Deotrd, A. Duordechel, B. Duordechal, D. Were 
getel, C.) 

22. Burxi, Bitirth, A. C. 297, reigned 1 
year (Aucrdlitirth, A. reft wanting.) The epi- 
thet feems Biitbebeort, glad. Lye. 

LT 2 23. Dec- 
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23. Decrorertc, A. C. 298, réigned to 
years. (Defoteric frater Din, A. Decotbeth, B. 
Decothat, C. Decokketh, D.) This name, like the 
reft, is quite Gothic, as Theoderic, &c. a 
|. 24. Usconzurs, A.C. 308, reigned years. 

_CUfconbuts, A. the others, omitting the firitfyllable, 
have Combu/t.) 

25. Carvorst, A.C. 315, reigned 10 years, 
‘(Carvorft, A.thereft {well the name to Caranathrecht, 
B. Caranacait, C. Caranatbreth, D.) : 

26. Deoar, Tavoiss A. C. 325, reigned 5 
‘years. (Deoartavois, A. reft wanting.) The 
-epithet may be from Yawian, colere terram (Lye), 
becaufe he firft perhaps introduced agriculture. 
27. Vist, A.C. 330, reigned 12 years. (Lif, 
A. reft wanting.) There are two of the Hebud 
Kes, called North /z, and South Vf. 

28 Ru, A.C. 242, retgned 2§ years. (Ru, 

A. reft wanting. ) This name, like all the reft, 1s 
Gothic : Koe 1s the feventh king of Denmark. 
Auri¢, a Scandinavian, firft king of Ruffia. 

29. Garnar I. Boe, A. C. 367, reigned x 
‘year. (Gartnoithboc, A. Gernath Bolg, B. Garnaird 
Bolg, C. Garnath Bolger, D.) If Boe be the epi- 
thet, it is Boc, Cervus, Wachter; Bock, Caper, 
Ihre. The Stag, The Buck, from his fwiftnefs. 
li Bolg, or Bolger, it means, The Angry: Belgen- 
nod, iracundus. Lye. The Pikith Chronicle ob-' 
ferves, @ guo Garnait, § from whom the name of 
~Garnat.’ And we accordingly find fevera] other 
kines of this name. 

430 Vere, A C, 368, reigned 2 years. (Vere, 

A. reft wanting ) 

31. Bretn, A. C. 370, xelened 2 years. 
‘CBreth, A. rett wanting. ) 

32. Vipors, auamet, A. C. 992, reigned 7 
years. (Vipoignamet, Av Umpopencnet, B. Wypopmet, 
C. Wypopneth, D.) Nam is capiusy The prifoner: 
but wanmet may be derived irom nam, a name, 
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See Lye and Wachter: and may imply famous, 
renowned. _ Se 

33, Canut, Ulac-hama, A. C. 379, reigned 1 
year. (Canutulachama, A. Canatulmel, B. Enaical- 
mel, C. Canatulmel.D.) This name alone would 
fuffciently mark the whole feries Gothtc. Who 
knows not the Canut’s of Denmark? Ula-bama, 
Hairy-fkin, or Hairy-mantle; a fimple antique 
epithet like the others, aud like Bila-tang, Blue-- 
tooth, and others of Danifh, and Swedifh, and 
Norwegian kings. Uae, Villus, floceus, Lye. 
— Uloblic, villofus. Hama, cutis, tegmen. Id. Us; 
dana, \hre. 7 Bo | 

a4. Wrapecu, Vechia, A. C. 380, reigned — 
1 year. (Wradech vechla, A. Frachna Albus, 8B. 
Fathna, C. Frachna Albus, D.) Thus we learn 
thac the epithet implies Albus, The White; as 
Vcchta is near enough to our word, White, to thew 
it’s being Gothic. oe 

35. Garnat Il. di Uber, A. Cy 381, reigned: 
15 years. (Garnaich di uber, A. Garnat Dives, Be | 
Garnard Dives, D.) Thus di Uber is interpreted 
The Rich; and accordingly d 1s Gothic, Ger- 
man, for the, and Uber is nota abundantie, 
Wachter. | | | 

36. Tarore I. fon of Achivir, A.C. 796, 
reigned 18 years. Talore, A. Talarg, B. Téalorger,' ’ 
D.) The name feems from Talian, dicere, Tal, ~ 
fermo, Lye; The Speaker, The Commander, — 

Here ends the Firft Part, which itfelf has 
amazing marks of authenticity, and approaches 
nearer to hiftorythan poetry. The correfpondence 
even of the mutilated chronicles is firiking; and 
would, with a Scaliger, or a Petavius, men of 
the mof rigid judgement, have been fuihcient-to 
ftamp hiftoric faith upon the whole. It muft not 
be forgot that Fordun, tho he omits no lefs than 
a1 real kings, has 5 fuperfluous ones, not in our _ 
Chronicle. The Regifter of St. Andrew's omits 
20 real, and gives 2 fuperfluous. Winton, tho 
- T 3 quite 
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quite_carelefs, fo as to omit 23 real kings, has 
yet two fuperfluous. oe oe 

Lhefe {upernumerary kings feem to have been 
rebels and ufurpers ; and therefore rejeéted in the 
genuine Pikifh Chronicle, which bears the exact 
number of 70 kings prior to Conftantin, as men- 
tioned in the old Infh Annals, and fo many col- 
Jateral and intrinfic marks of authenticity, that it 
muff ever be regarded as the fole ftandard. _ For- 
dun’s five fuperfluous kings are: _ | 

1. Blave Haffereth, whom he places next after 
Vipoig the 32d king, and who may have been an 
ufurper, or rebel, whofe power might be acknow- 
leged where the chronicle copied by Fordun 
Was written, Oe | 

2. Thalerger Amfrud, who in Fordun follows 
the 34th king, Wradech Vechta. A mere mif- 
take, in ttanfcribing from a catalogue in double 
_colunins, for this Thalarger fil. Amfrud was the 

s6th king, whom fee, i 
3. Dorgard Netheles. This king the Regitter. 
of St. Andrew’s alfo has; but fpelled Dinornacht 
Netahe (Netelic, beftiis fimitis, Lye.) Winton 
calls him Denortenach Neteles. 

4. Feredach, fon of Finyel. This king alfo occurs 
in the three authors, Fordun, the Regifter of St. 
Andrew's, and Winton. The Regifter calis him 
| Besdak Finley. Winton Fourdauch Fyngiel —T hele 

two follow the 34th king alfo; and might be. 
‘ufurpers, 0s mo | 

«$+ Hungus, fon of Fergofo. This King is a mere. 
forgery of the priefts of St. Andrew’s, as appears 
from the Excerpts of the Priory Regifter*, and 
fupported by Fordun, the notorious father of 45 
‘Scotifh princes. © He was fabricated becaufe a 
Hungus had founded St. Andrew’s about 82 53 
and it’s priefts wanted to pafs Regulus for it’s 
founder: in the fourth century, fo forged this 


* In Bibl, Hark. It calls him HHuagus fil, Ferlon. 
BO _ Hungus 
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Hlungus to make things hang together, as Fordun 
forced a Fergus I. becaufe Fergus fon of Ere 
founded the Scotifh monarchy. He places this 
Hungus after Garnat the Rich ; and tells in dif- 
ferent places long dreams about him and Regulus, 


End of Part Firf. 


Part I]. Historican. From the reign of Druft the 
Great 414, till that of Kenneth, 543. 


The Pikifh monarchy, anciently confined to 
the Hebud Iles, was by degrees extended over. the 
northweft of Pikland, or prefent Scotland; and 
Druft, who begins this fertes, feems to have em- 
ployed fome of his many battles in fpeading it 
over all Pikland. For in the next century we 
find Beda mentions Brudi il. as king of all the 
Piks, without any hint that the nile was new. 
The reign of Druft is remarkable, and tlluftrious, 
in many refpects; from Chriftianity being efta- 
blifhed among the Southern Piks in, or juft betore, 
his time; from the rude praife, that he fought a 
hundred battles; from the frequent incurfions of 
the Piks, and their feizing on Valentia, when the 
Romans left the iland. Hence the epithet of 
Great feems his due; and is often given with lefs 
caufe. 

For no lefs than TWENTY-stx reigns, after this, 
- the whole rour Chronicles agree in names, and 
generally in years. And the Fourteen laft of thete 
‘Lwenty-fix are alfo fupported by two other au- 
thorities, the lift in the Inmfh Nennius, and the 
Annals of Tighernac. A coincidence which, 
were they different forgeries, as they all differ in 
other points, would be fomething infinitely more 
than miraculous. 

37. Drust the Great, A. C. a14, reigned 38 
vears, (Druft filius Erp, A. Drufi fil. Urb, B. 
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Druft fl. Irbit, D. Druf, C.) Durfla is the 
name in Kunic infcriptions. Worm, Mon. Dan. 
p- 277-. The Pikith Chronicle fays it was 
im the xixth year of Druft’s reign, ‘that St 
Patrick went to [reland. l!ther fhews that it was 
IN 432, thatevent hanpened ; which forms a fixt 
epoch for the commencement of this reign. ‘Drutt 
is faid to have fought an hundred battles, that is, a 
great number; many of them perhaps to eftablith 
hus auchcricy over the Southern Piks; and many, 
no doubt, againit the Britons and Romans, the. 
later of whors ieft the iland.. Conn, a king of Tre- 
Jand, is alfo called of the Hundred Battles. Otul- 
fax, a king of Norway, is faid to have fought 
ninety battles, and thirteen. duels, and to have 
lived 130 years Tortei Norweg. Vol. I. p.220% 
38. Tazorc IL A.C. 452, reigned 4 years. 
(Talore filius Aniel, A. ‘talarg fil. Amil, B. Golarg 
Mak Amyl, C. Thalarger fil. Amyle, D.) Winton, 
for the fake of his verfe, ufes Mak for fon of, as 
the infh : tho he oftener ufes fom at the end, as 
Brude Bilifon, &c.e 7 | 

| 39. Netsan I Morbet, A. C. 456, reigned 


25 years. (Necton Mordet filius Erp, A. Nethan 


Theicamet, B. Netian Kellemot, C. Nedlan Thalta- 
moth, DD.) Mocr, celebris, famofus : Beta, pafcere 
jungere. equos currui ;  incitare, infligare: Thre. 
The other epithet may be from 7; éining, furculus : 
and Kam, apex, vertee: Id. as being chief branch 
cf his family. The Pikith Chronicle tells at fome 


length his founding of Abernethy, in the third 
“year of hisreign, or 458; and calls him the ereat 


king of all’ the provinces of the Piks. Uther 


° During this reign the Jutes came to England; and Geo- 
frey of Monmouth fays the Piks of Vortigern’s guard, called 
themin! Gale, in his notes to Nennius, thiaks Vortigern 
himfelfa Pik, Ege Sufpicor Guartivernum Suiffi genere Pidum vel 
Siytham, qui Pidlorum ope ad regnust pervenerit, A wile fufpicion 
ne doubt! but when will Englith hiftory begin to be treated 


- with the fame accurate feverity as the Greek, or Roman? 
| 7 . 
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fhews that fome date Bridget’s birth in 439, others 
in 460, which would contradict this account... 
Bridget certainly died about 520'; for, fuch was 
the {pirit of the times, that we have more certainty 
about faints, than any «hing elfe. She was’ 
in extreme old age, when fhe died. But inno 
fhape could this foundation take place in the third 
year of Nethan’s reign; nor could a churcir be 
dedicated to Bridget in her life-trme. So that this 
is a mere ecclefiaftic fable; and it 1s furprizing 
that Innes fhould have paft in filence -fo palpable 
an anachronifin. — : | 
The Regifter of St. Andrew’s dates the founda- 
tion of Abernethy in the reign of Nethan IT. fon 
of Urb, or, as others, nephew of Erb; fo that he 
might be miftaken for the brother of Drutt, fon of 
frp. Fordun fays Garnat, predecefior of Ne- 
than II. founded Abernethy: to which Winton 
affents. As the Regifter of St. Andrew’s ts a far 
better authority than Fordun, it feems reafonable 
to think that Abernethy was really founded by 
Nethan II. about the year 600. And that he, 
being alfo fon of an Erp, as was Nethan I. an 
error crept into the Pikifh Chronicle; or rather 
an ecclefiattie fraud of the religious of Abernethy, 
in order to enhance their own antiquity. Beda 
mentions that Naitan, or Nethan UT. king of 
the Piks in 746, defired architects from the An- 
les of Northumberland to build a church of ftone. 
i confefs, it feems to me that this was the period 
of the foundation of Abernethy: but perhaps a 
wooden fabric might have been reared by Nethan 
Il. Wowever Nethan I. is out of the queftion ; 
and the veracity of our Chronicle ts here violated 
for once, by that grand falfifier of all Chronicles, 
 ecclefiaftic fraud. | ae 


f See Uther Ant. Eccl. Brit. Pr 459, from Marianus Scotus : 
the Annals of Uliter, &c, oe | 


Na 
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(40. Drust Il, Gurthinmoch, A. C. 481, reigned 
30 years. (Drefi Gurtbinmoch, A. Druft Gormot, B. 
C. Durft Gortbnoth, D.) The epithet feems from 
Gurien, cingere; Moge, potens, Wachter; with . 
the firong girdle. 

41, GaLan I. Avetelich, A. C. 5t1, reigned 
12 years. (Galan Avetelich, A. Galam, B.C. Ga- 
faam, DD.) Awita, amens, Ihre: lich, fimilis. 

42. Daprusr, A, C, 523, reigned 1 year, 
(Dacre, A, wanting, B.C. Durf, D.) 

43- Drusr Ill. fon of Gyrom, A.C. 524. 
After reigning one year Dausr [V. fon of Udroft, 
was affociated with him in the government; and 
reigned five years. Then Druoft III. reigned 
alone five years more. Hence this reign is of 
11 years. (Dreft flius Gyrom, et Dreft filius Udroft. 
A. Druft fil. Gigurum, et Druft filius Hydroffig, B. 
Durft fl. Gigurum, et Druft fil. Ochtrede, D. 
Drujt Gygmor, et Drujt Hoderling, C.) 

44. Garnart III. another fon of Gyrom, A. C. 
535, ‘reigned 7 years. (Gartnoch fil, Gyrom, A. 
Ganut fil. Gigurum, Bt Garnat Gygmore, C. Garnart 
jit. Gigurum, D.) 

45. Keatrraim, another fon of Gyrom, A. C. 
542, telgned i year. (Cealtraim fil. Gyrom, A. 
heliuran frater Ganut, B. Gelturnam, C. Kelturan 
Jrater Garnart, D.) 
~ 46. Tarore IL. fon of Muircholaich, A. C. 
543. reigned 11 years. (Talorg fil. Muirchelaich, A. 
Golarg fil. Mordeleg, B. Golarg Mak Mordeleg, C. 
Thalarger fil. Mordelech, D.) 

47+ Drusr V. fon of Munait, A. C. ¢e4, 
reigned 1 year. (Dreft filius Munait, A. Druft 
fil. Moneth, B. Druft Mak Moneth, C. Durft fl. 
Mouneth, D.) 

48. Gavan Il. A.C. 555, reigned with ALEPH, 
1 year; with Brupr JI. 1 year; fo 2 years. 
(Galam cum Alepo et Briduo, A. Tagalad, B, Gaga- 
lad, C. Thalagath, D.) 

' After this period the Catalogue of Pikith kings, 
which T vach found in an Irith tranflation anf Nen- 
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nius, comes inf{E.]; and the Annals of Tighernac, 
and of Ulfter, turnifh much intelligence concerning 
Pikith affairs *. | | 

49. Brupr II. fon of Meilochon, A.C. ¢x4, 
reigned 31 years, incluging the one he reigned with 
Galan Il. (Bridesfl, Maticom, A. Brude fil. Meichon, 
B. Brade Methmeffor, C. Brude fil. Meilochon D. 
Brudeus fil. Meichon, ¥.. Brudeus, Adomnan. Bridius 
Sil. Meilocbon rex potentifimus, Beda. Bridus, App. 
ad Marc. Com, Bruidi Mac Meicon, Tigh.) In the 
Ninth year of his reign, he was converted to 
Chriftianity, with moft of the Northern Piks, by 
Columba. See Cuminius, Adomnan, Beda, &c. 

The Appendix to Marcellinus Comes, written 
by fome German, has this paflage concerning 
Brudill. Anne 557. ln Britannia Bridus rex Pido- 
rum eficitur, tilwevertus rex Francerum circa hee 
tenipora moritur. The Annals of Tighernac fay 
that Brudi was bornin 504; but put so7, as they 
are generally three years antedated thro-out § His 
death they place at 583, tho really 587. At s79 
[5821 they bear Aenelath rex Pidtorum moritur s 
and he is the oly king of the Piks mentioned in 
thefe Annals, but unknown to our Chronicles. 
Perhaps he was a local monarch; or, as depofi- 
tions of kings were not uncommon among the Piks, 
a king depofed in favour of Brudi, and the fame 
with the Aleph of our Chronicles: for in Ireland, 
as future examples evince, the names of our mo- 
narchs are fometimes altered by different pronun- 
ciation. “Lhe two next Kings are not mentioned by 
‘Tichernac, or the Ulfter Annalift: but they have 
alithe other Zzventy-five to the end, except four, 
whofe reigns were very fhort: and they uniformly 
confirm the Pikith Chronicle in names, and dura- 
tion of reign. 

50. Garnat IV. fon of Domelch, A. C. 587, 
reigned 11 years. (Gartnaich Al. Demelcb, A. Gar- 


* See the Fx:racts, Vol. IE. Appendix. 
: The dates are generaly added on the margin by a late hand. 
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nat fil. Domnach, B. Garnat Mak Dounab, C. Gar- 
nard fil. Dompnach, D. Garnad, fl. Domnach,-¥.) 
To this king Winton and Fordun afcribe the foun- 
dation of Abernethy. 

g1. Nevrnan II. grandfom of Verp, A. C. 698, 
reigned 20 years. (Nedtu nepos Verp, A. Netban Al. 
Ub, B. wanting C. Nedfan fil. Irbe, D. Neckan ne- 
pos Verp, E.) To this king the Regifter of St. 
Andrew’s afcribes the foundation of Abernethy. 

g2. Kiniop I. fon of Luthrin, A. C. 618, 
reigned 19 years. (Cineoch fil. Luthrin, A. Kinel fl, 
Lutbren, B. Kynel Mak Luthren, C. Kenel fil, 
Luchtren, D. Kenethus fil. Luthrin, E. Cinedb fil. 
Eutbreni, Tigh.) By an error in the prefs, or 
tranicription, the Pikifh Chronicle, as publifhed 
by Innes, gives but xi. years to this prince, in- 
fiead of xix. as the Irifh Nennius expreffly bears, 
the chronology demands. 

An unintelligible paflage of Tighernac bears at 
628 [632]... . Buidbe regis Piftorum per filtos Aod- 
bain. At 630 he has, Bellum Perlacartle, et mors Ci- 
nedbon filit Luthreni regis Pitlorum. Kiniod feems 
hence to have fallen in this battle. 

53- GarnaTt V. fon of Wid, A. C. 637, 
seigned 4 years. (Garuard fil. Wid. A. In By he 
isftyled Neétan fon of Fottle. Natian Fodiffon,C. Nec- 
tan fil. Fode, D. Garnaid fitius Vaid, E. Gartnaith 
Mac Oith, Tigh.) The Fode mis-{pelt Fottle, or 
perhaps otve in B. is evidently the Wid of A. 
and this king had probably two names, Garnat 
Neéian, as Fordun fays Druft I. was alfo called 
Nettan, Durfi qui alias vocabatur Nefan. 
 Tighernac fays at the year 634, as marked on 
the margin, eclefia Rechran fundata eff. Mors 
Garninat Mac Poub. Bellum Hegaife in quo cecidit 
Latina Mac Nechtain, cum Fotha Cumafcach Mac 
Eneafa, et Garinaith Mac O:th. It hence feems 
that Garnat was flain at the battle of Hegaife, pro- 
bably in an inteftine war. Tighernac often fpeaks 
even of the kings of Ireland merely by name, with- 
out any addition of title. 
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54, Brupr Ill. another fon of Wid, A. C. 
641, reigned 5 years. (Bridei fliusWid, A. Brude 
fil. Fathe, B. Brude, C. Brude fil. Fachna, D. 
Brudeus filins Vaid, E. Bruidi fil. Foith, Tigh.) 
© Mors Bruidi filii Foith.” Tigh. ad ann. 640. 

gs. Tarorc LV. another fon of Wid, A. C. 
646, reigned 12 years. (Talore frater eorum [ Gar- 
nat et Brudi} A. Te/arg fit Fetobar, B. 1. & fon 
of Fet [Wid] adove named: ober, Germ.—Go- 
large, C. Thalarger fil. Ferchard, D. Tolore frater 
eorum, E. Dolairg Mac Foith, Vigh.)  ~ 

Mors Ferith Mac Tuatkalan, et Dolairg Mac 
Foith regis Pidtorum. Tigh. ad A. 652. 

56. Tatorcan I. fon of Enfret, A.C. 658, 
reigned 4 years. (Talorcon fil. Enfret, A. Talargan 
fil. Amfrude, B. Golargan, C. Thalargan fil. Am- 
frud, D. Talorcan fil. Enfret, E. Dolargain Mac 
Anfrith, Tigh.) This monarch, by fome error of 
Fordun, occurs twice in the lift, here, and agfter 
the 34th king; a miftake probably arifing from 
his copy being written in dguble columns, fo that 
his name had flipt from one column into the other, 
yet was repeated in its proper place. Mors Dolar- 
gain Mac Anfrith regis Pictorum. Tigh. ad 656. 

57. Garnat VI. fon of Donell, A.C. 662, 
reigned 64 years. (Gartnait fil. Donnell, A. Garnat 
fil. Domnal, B. Garnat Mac Donald, C. Garnard 
fil. Dompnal, D. Garnad fil. Donel, E, Gartnaidh fil. 
Donaldi, Tigh. 

Mors Gartnaidh fil. Denaldi, et Donaldi filii Tua- 
thalani. ‘Vigh. ad 662. | 

58. Drust VI. another fon of Donell, A. C, 
669, reigned 7 years. (Dref? frater cus [ Garnat | 
A.B. Durfi his brother, C. frater esus Durft, D. 
Drufe frater ejus, E. Droft fil Domnail, Tigh h, 


h About 66cthe Piks invaded Ulfter ; burt, as would feemby | 
the records, they wére rcpulfed with lofs. Wynne’s Hit. Irel. 
About 671 the Piks renewed their irruptions, burned a 
monaftery 3 and drove out the poor monks, after which, and 
other depiedations, they retired to their own country, i 
° 'Tich- 
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Tighernac, at 663, has Be/lum Ludbofeirn in 
Fortren, or « the war of Ludhofeirn in Pikland ;? 
for Pikland he often cails Fortren, from the 
king’s refidence at Forteviot, or fome chief town; 
as the Laws of Howel Dha term the king of Eng. - 
land, king of London. At 667 he tells us that the 
fons of Garnat failed into Ireland, with the peo- 
ple Sceth; and that they returned next year. Gar- 
nat VI. is probably alluded to. At 671 he puts 
Lxpulfio Drofli de regno, © the expulfion of Druft 
from his kingdom 3’ certainly Druft VI, 

59. Brupi IV. fon of Bili, A.C, 676, reigned 
2% years (Brede: fil. Bill, A. Brude fil. Bile, B. 
Brude Bilis fon, C. Brude fil. Bile, D. Brudeus fil. 
Fili, E. Bruide Mac Bite, Tigh.) This Brudi 

~ flew Egfrid king of Northumberland in battle, 
685. as the addition to Nennius informs. 

At 681 Tighernac fays Orcades delete funt a 
Bruide, «the Orkneys ravaged by Brudi” At 
692, Bruide Mac Bilerex Fertren moritur, « Brudifon 
of Bili king of Pikland dies.’ Healfo at that year 
marks the death of Alphin, fon of Nethan; and 
the flaughter of Ainfrith and Pithnel, fons of 
Boeno, apparently Piks. 

Go. Taran II. fon of Entifidich, A.C. 697, 
reigned 4 years. (Taran fi. Lntifidich, A, Taram 
Sil. dinhiedech, B. wanting.C. Gharan fil. Amfedech, 
D. Taran fil. Enfidi, ¥. taracin, Tigh.) 

At 696 Tighernac puts the expulfion of Tha- 
ran il. from his kingdom: but the marker of the 
years is generally from three to five years wrong, 

6:. Baupa V. fon of Derili, A.C. 7O1, reigned 
ri years. (Bredes fil Dercli, A. Brude hii Derih, 
B. Brucle Dergarafon, C. Brude hi, Deili, D- 
Breitet pil, Devilei, FE. Beude Mac Derile, Tigh.) 

In the reign of Brudi, fon of Derili 607, be 
FOL, Tighermac marks a war between the Saxons 
(Angles of Northunibria) and the Piks, in which 
fell Brechera fon of Bernith. Ar 705 is put Brude 
Mac Lierile moritur, ‘ Brudi, fon of Derilt, dies.’ 
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He founded the churches at Culrofs and in Lochle- 
ven as Winton fays ; but others afcribe this laf to 
Brudi Vil. 

62. Neraan III. another fon of Derili, A. C. 
912, reigned 15 years. (Nechion fil. Derelt, A. 
Neétan frater ejus | Brude] B. Ais brother Nacian, 
C. frater ejus NeGane, D. Nectanus fl. Derilet, E. 
Naitan, Beda. Netan Mac Derile, Tigh.) To this 
prince Ceolfrid wrote his famous letter, given by 
Beda, in 71s. Winton fays he founded Rofmar- 
kin ; a circumftance no where elfe to be found; ~ 
tho Beda tells us he defired, and had, architects to 
build a church, from Ceolfrid. 

Tighernac in this reign ;at 710, 1. €. 712, or 
13, mentions a flaughter of the Piks by the 
axons, in Campo Manan, (perhaps in the ile of. . 

Maun), where Finguin, fon of Delaroith, fell. Ar 
712, i.e. 714, or 715, he marks the flaughter of 
Kintod, fon of Derili, apparently the king’s bro- 
ther: and of the fon of Mathgennan. Talorc, 
fon of Druftan, was alfo that year put in chains by 
his brother Nethan, the king.e He mutt have been 
half-brother, or brother in law, or brother at 
arms; for king Nethan’s father was Derili. At 
“15, i.e. 717, he marks the death of Garnat, 
{on of Delaroith, apparently brother of € inguin, | 
above mentioned. In 716, 1.e. 718, he men- 
tions that the monks of Hyona were expelled be- 
yond Drum Albin, by king Nethan: prebably 
in confequence of the letter of Ceolfrid concerning 
Eafter. At 718, 1.e. 720, we find the flaughter 
of Druftan. In 725, 1.¢e. 727, Nethan confringi- 
tur, © is bound,’ or put in chains, by king Druft 
VII. (a2 Droft rege) hisfucceflor: and fame year 
Talorgan Maphan died. 

After this, the Pikifh Chronicle agrees with 
the lift in the irifh tranflation of Nenntus, and 
with Tighernac: but Fordun, and the Regitter 
of St. Andrew’s, tho agreeing between themfelves, 
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five, or, 28 they -bear, fx reigns, which’ amount 
to fixty years inftead of jifty, the real (pace, 
thus ‘altering the whole chronology, and mef 
erroneoufly, as Hoveden, and other extrane 
ous authors, prove. Winton is quite imper- 
fect, but he leans to Fordun and the Regitter. 
The reafon of this brief difference of the Scoti#h 
tranfcripts from the genuine Pikifh Chronicle 
feems to be, that the nature of the fucceffion to 
the Piktth crown left room for many civil commo- 
tions, and the Old Scots of Dalriada being laterly 
at frequent variance with the Piks, it was their in- 
tereft to fupport every ufurper. ‘The moft remark- 
able variety is in the next rergn. The Regifter of 
St. Andrew’s gives it to Garnard, and fays he 
reigned 20 years; but the numbers in that whole 
itt are totally corrupt. Fordun gives him 14 
years. He feems to have been an ufurper fup- 
ported by the Dalriads, and whofe reign was 
eftimated by hts life. | 

63. Deust VII. and Etpiw I. A. C. 727, 
reigned together 5 Years. (Dreft et Alpin, A. Dref- 
tus et Alpinus, E. Drojt, Vigh. Elpin, Id. want- 
ing reft) ‘. 

In 727, or 729, Tighernac mentions the intef-. 
tine battle of Monacrib fought among the Piks 
themfelves. Ungult, after king, was conqueror ; 
and many on the fide of Elpin the king (£.pini 
regis) were flain. Another bloody battle was 
fought between them the fame year, near the 
caftie of Crei, where Elvin fled. But Druft ftill 
retained his throne, as appears prefently. Next 
vear, or 730, we learn from the fame au- 
thority that there was a battle between the army 


i. Caradoc of Lhancarvon, at 733. puts the death of an 
Edwyn king of the fins. Verhap: the name in M>S, was Ele 
pin. At 7go he marks a battle between the Piks and Britons 
at Magedawe, in whica the Viks were deteated, and Taturgan 
their king flain. This king was furely a rev exreesus, OF 
general: but, from tue lilence or ath other writers, the event 


jeems tubutous, 
ar il 
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of Nethan, commianded by. exaélatores, or offi- 
cers, and that of Unguft. Rikeat fon of Monet, 
and his fon, and Fingain fon of Druftan, offi- 
cers on the part of Nethan, fell. The houfe of 
Unguft, with Fenach fon of Fingair, and Muti, 
were victorious. Who Nethan was, appears not: 
but there 1s every reafon to infer that he was 
Nethan JIT. and that he had either efcaped, or, 
as more probable, his friends had raifed this army 
to deliver him, and replace him on the throne. 
Same year anoti.er battle was fought at Droma 
Derg Blathug, in Pikland, between Uneult and 
king "Dratt, where Druft fell, and Ungutt “became. 
king. The Piks thus felt the ufual difadvantages 
of elective monarchy. 

64. Uncusr I. fon of Verguft, A.C. 742, 
reigned 29 years: the Pikith Chronicle, and Irith 
lift, for the fake of a round number, fay 305 an 
ufual plan in barbaric times, when chronology is 
inaccurate, andround numbers pleafe the memorv. 
The Resilter of St. Andrew’s fays, he reiyned 16 
years, and after cives him 35. Yorcun gives him 
14 years: but we ° know from a Chronicle at the end. 
of Keda; Simeon and Hoveden, that he died in 
TOL (Onuuft fil Ureufi, A. Oencr eufa Al. berguja, 
B.C. D. Onuis fil. Urenft, E, Oongus, Chron. ad 
fin. Bede. Unnuff, Simeon Dunelm; et Hoveden. 
Aongus Mac ergufz, Vigh.) This prince ts noted 
by extraneous authors, his reign being lone, and 
full of enterprize and gery. In 74.4 was Foro hta 
noted battle between the Piks and Britons of Serat- 
clyde. Sim. Duneim. &c. in 726, Edbert king of 
Northumbria joined his army to that of Uneun, 
_againft the Strat-clyde Britons; and Alcluid victded. 
on terms (of homage, as would feem). Svmeon, 
Hoveden. In 761 he died. Chren. ad jim. Beda. 
Eioveden fays in 762; Simeon in 769. 

But itis to Tighernac that we are chiefly tndebted 
for his fame. Uneut I. whom the reader has already 
{cen always in war, and always victorious in former 
VYor.|, Gi recon. ? 
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reigns; the dethroner of two kings, and the con- 
queror of every rival; was, after Druit the Great, 
the moft valiant and powerful. of our monarchs. 
His reign, of twenty-nine years, was a fucceffion 
ef exertions and acquifitions. ‘The continuator of 
Beda fays, Anno 761 COengus Piticrum rex obttt; 
qui regni fui principium ufque ad finem facinore cruento 
tyrannus perduxit carnifex, that Unguft, thro his 
whole reign, was a bloody tyrant, and exccu- 
tioner. He appears indeed to have been a cruel 
prince, butat the fame time moft brave and warlike ; 
nor. was clemency a virtue of that age. In 
his numerous wars he might not fhew much 
refpect to the monks; and this may have induced 
the monattic continuator to flander hisfame. But 
let us judge him by his a¢tions. The fecond year 
of his reign, as appears from ‘Jighernac, or 744, 
a battle was fought between Brudi, fon of Unguft 1. 
and Talorgan, fon of Conguft; the later was de- 
feated, and fled. Three years after, or 737, this 
Talorgan, fon of Conguft, was defeated by his 
brother, and delivered to the people, who drowned 
him. Nothing more is known concerning this 
Pikith chief. Talorgan, fon of Druftan, was 
{eized and bound, near the caftle of Oia; Don 
Lethfin, apparently his refidence, was deftroyed : 
and he was after obliged to fly to Ireland from the 
power of Unguft. In 739 Unguft ravaged Dal- 
riada, took Dunat, and burned Creio; and put 
Dungal and Ferach, the two fons of Selvac, late 
king of Dalriada, in chains. Brudi, fon of Un- 
euft, died. A battle was fought at Twin Onirbre, 
between the Piks and Dalriads : Talorgan, fon 
of Verguit (apparently brother of Ungult), de- 
feated the Dalriads under Murdac, fon of Amb- 
kellach ; and purfued them with great flaughter. 
In 741, Talorgan, fon of Druftan, king of Aha- 
foitle, was drowned by orders of Uneuit. fie 
feems the fame above-mentioned, who had fled to 


lreland, 
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Ireland, buthad returned. The title of king was 
very common in thefe times; and applied to 
any chief of great power. The punifiment of 
drowning, now unknown, was formerly pra¢tifed 
among the Gothic nations *; and even lately in 
Rufha. In 742, Cubretan, fon of Conguft, died. 
In 743, a battle was fought at Droma Cathvaoil, 
between the Piks and Dalriads : and in this year 
Dalriada was utterly wafted by Unguft. The old 
Dalriadic race of kings now expires, and a new 
Pikifh one fucceeds ; as the reader will find, when 
we come to the kings of Dalriada. Three years 
after, or 746, the battle of Catho was fought be- 
tween the Piks and Welch of Strat-clyde; in which 
Talorgan, {on of Verguft, and brother of Ungutt, 
fell. In 761, Ungutt died, after an a@ive and 
elorious reign. For all thefe notices we are in- 
debted to ‘Vighernac, and the Annals of Ulfer. 
It is umpoflible to help fufpecting that the great 
actions of this prince, and in particular his de- 
{troying the kingdom of Dalriida, an Irith fetrle- 
ment, induced our Irifh Chroniclers in Scotland 
to pervert the Pikifh Chronicles at this period, 
The kinedom and name of the Old Scots in 
Britain, mentioned by Adomnan and Beda, 
totally ceafe with the conqueft of Dalriada, and 
are never after to be found. The name of 
the new, or Prefent Scots, was given to the 
Piks about 1020, as after fhewn: and the Dalriads 


k Tacitus favs of the Germans, ‘ Progitores, et trans- 
fugas, arboribus fifpendunt. Ignavos, et imbelles,. et cor- 
pore infames, cx#no ac palude, injedta intuper crate, 
mergunt.’ Germ. ¢. 12, Hence this puatiimenr apy ears 
to have been a mark of great infamy. ‘the abun e bal win, 
pit and gatuivs, of feudal laws apparently rofe trom this 
practice, Gueno, p iz, teils that Erte king of Denmark, 
iQ 1535s Barnovem mepulei fuum captivavit,. GUREX RING UE 
wolat: in profundum abyfy demerfit, And Snorro tells us, that 
the Swedes boafted of drawning five of thei: kings. Hefnyir. 
Vol. Lib 
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are ever after 743 called Gashel:, Hibernen{es, ot 
Irnith. -- a | 
6g. Brupr VI. another fon of Verguft, A. C. 
761, reiyned 2 years. (Bredei fil. Wirguft, A. Brace 
fil. Tencgus, B. C.D. Brete fil. Urgujt, Bride, 
Tigh.) Bruide rex Fortren mort, Tigh, ad An- 
num 762. 7 | oe 
. 6, Krxtop IL fon of Wirdech, “A. C. 763, 
reigned 12 years. (Cinied filius Wiraeck, A. wanting 
BC... Kenethus fil. Viredeg, E. Cinaoh, ‘Tigh. 
‘Cynoth, Woveden. Kynoch, Simeon), The want 
of this prince in B. C. D. fufficiently fhews them 
‘imperfect, and illufory. It was to this Kiniod 
that Alcred, king of Northumbria, fled for refuge 
in 774, as Roger Hoveden and Simeon of, Dur- 
ham tell; and they alfo fix his death to the next, 
“year OF 7755 in perfect coincidence with this chro- 
cle a 
 Tiohernac at 763 bears, “ A battle at For- 
tren, between’ Aod and. Kinaoh :’ the later was 
‘the Pikith king. At 774, he has. Mors Ainacp 
regis Pi@orum. Caradoc of Liancarvon ‘a:io 
mentions him. — BC - 
Lere the s1x a¢counts again agree in names of 
‘kings; and are nearly uniform tothe end. ~~ 
- 67, Evpin. I. fon of Vered, A. C. 775. 
reiyned 3} years. (Li/pin fl. Wroid, A. Alpin fil. 
Feret, B. Alpin, C. Alpinus fil. Ferecech, D. Alia 
nus fl Vrod, E.) ee a 
+ Tighernac, at 779 marks the death of Elpin — 
king of the Saxons. As there was no king of the 
“Saxons of that name, it feems an error of the 
~ tranferiber for Piks. — ae 
68. Drusr VII, fon of Talorgan, A.C. 779, 
_ yeigned 4 years. (Dreft fl. Talorgan, A. Drufi fil. 
Talargan, B. wanting C. Durfl fl. 7 balargan, LD. 
Drefl fil. Talorcen, B )- So 
At 781, Tighernac bears the death of Drujfta- 
larz, king of the Piks, cura Monah, on this fide 
Se | Monah. 
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~Monah. I know not if he means Draft Talergan- 
fi, {ome great chiefK a 
69. Tarorcan II. fon of Ungnft, A. C. 
783, reigned 2} years. (Yalergan fil. Onauji, 
A. Talarzan fil. Drujtan, B. wanting C. Toha- 
larger fil. Drufken, YD. Toorcen fil. Drujian, BE.) 
70. Canvt, fon of Tarla, A.C. 786, reigned 
g years. (Conaul fil. Tarla, A. Thalergan fil. Tex 
negus, B. D. wanting, C. Canul fd. Tanz, Ts Conat 
Mac Teige, Tigh. fi fic MSS.) oe 
Tighernac, at 733, marks a battle between the 
Piks, where Conal Mac Teige was vanquifhed, — 
and fled, and Conftantin was conqueror : evi- 
dently this king and his fuccefior. 
Thefe compleat the Seventy Pikith kings pre- 
ceding Conflantin, as the ancient Irifh Annals 
bear. BT oo so 
71. Constantin, fon of Verguft, A. C.. 
791, reigned 30 years. (Cafluntin Al. Wrguift, A. 
Conftantin fil. Fergufa, B. Conflantin, C. Gsn- © 
fiantinus Al, Fergufti, D. Cuafiain fil. Urguft, EL 
Conflantin Mac Fergus, Tigh.) The Regifter of _ 
St. Andrew’s, Fordun, and Winton, all azree 
that this monarch erected the church of Dun- 
keld; and Winton -detes this erection in 815. 
Conftantia Mac Fergus vex Fortren mor. Tigh. ad 
S10. ; ; a . . ; 7 > 4 oo . | oo 
in 796, Ofbald, a Northumbrian nobleman, - 
after reigning in Northumbria tor a month only, © 
was expelled ; and fled by fea from Lindesfarn 
to the Pikith king, and after died an Abbot. 
Sin, Dun a a 
72. Uneusr HH, another fon of Verguit, A. C. 
S21, reigned 12 years. (Unauft. fil. Wrguh, A, 
Hungas. fil. Fergufa, 8. Hungus, ©. Hangus fil. - 
Fergufti, D. Vidanift fil. Urguft, &. Aongus Mac. 
Fergus, Tigh.) This king, all the above authors 
agree, founded Kilremont, afterward called St. 
Andrew’s. A part of the charter, as preferved in 
oo U3, the 
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the Regifter of Sc. Andrew’s, is given by Sibbald 
in his hiftory of Fife. The witnefles are Thalurg, 
fon of Xtkernbuthidbs Nadctan, fon of Chelturan ; 
Garnach, fon of Dafnach 5 Drujt, fon of Urihros ; 
Nachtalech, fen of Gighert ; Shinab, fea of Luckeran , 
Anegus, fen of borckele; [heradach, fon of Pbi:- 
lech ; Pinachan, fon of Beleé; Glunnierath, fon of 
Taran; Demene, fon cf Cringanena ; Duptateich, fon 
of Bargab; ALU OF THE ROYAL RACE. The ac- 
count of the foundation of St. Andrew’s, contain- 
ing this charter, is written by Chana, fow of Duda- 
brath; and bears a fingular addition, Regi Pherath, 
fito Bargoth in villa Migdsle. What is the mean- 
ing of this addrefs ? Vered, (here called Pherath,) 
jon of Bargot, was king in 839, fix years after the 
death of Ungult HT. Should we read Regi, as 
here, and fuppofe the account was fent to the 
king ? Oris it not more reafonable to fuppofe the 
copy had Rege, and was taken during his reign, 
and bore this fimple mark of his contirmation ? 
Tighernac at 833 has, fongus Mac Fergus, rix 
Fortren, mortiur. 

It is remarkable of this king, Uneuft IT. that 
he is the only prince, whofe name, and that of 
his father, were the fame with Unguft I. and that 
he fucceeded his brother, who had reigned no leis 
than thirty years. 

73. Drusr IX. fon of Conftantin, and Tator- 
can III. fon of Uthol, A.C. 833, reigned to- 
ecther 3 years. (Drefi fil. Conftantin, et Talorgan 
hl, Uthal, A. Dreft fl Conflantin, et Talorgus 
fl. Uthel, E. wanting, C. The others B. and 

D. biunder the two names into one, Duflalery, 
B. Durfiolorger, D.) 

the Pikith fucceflion feems here to have becn 
violated for the firft time, as Druft, fon of king 
Conftantin, afcended the throne. 


f See the Excerpts from the Regifler of St. Andrew's in the 
Apres to this yolume, 
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74. Uven, fonof Ungutt, A.C. 836, reigned 
3 years. (Uwen fil. Unnuft, A. Eoganan fil. Hungus, B. 
wanting, C. Aoghane fl. Hungus, D. Unen fil. 
Cauft, tu. Owen Mac Aougus, Tigh.) A fecond 
violation of the fucceffion. 

Ar 838 ‘Viehernac gives the laft netice concern- 
ino the Piks, uill857, when he marks the death 
of Cinach, or Kenneth, fon of Alpin, king of 
the Piks. Itis that the Danes and Norwegians 
made war upon Pikland; and a battle was 
fought, in which fell Owen, fon of Aongus ; 
and Bran, fon of Aongus; and Aod, fon of Boan ; 
and many others. ‘he firft is certainly Uven, 
fon of Unguft, the king; and the fecond his 
brother. 

75. Vurep, fon of Bargot, A.C. 839, reigned 
3 years. (Ured fil. Bargoit, A. Ferat, fil. Batot, B. 
wanting, C. Ferecb fil. Badoc, D. Urard fil. Bar- 
got, E.) | 

76. Brupt VII. fon of Vered, A. C. 842, 
reigned 1 year. (Bred, A. Brade fil. Ferat,.B. 
wanting, C. Brude fil. Feredech, D. Breud, Fe. 
Unhappily A. and E. do not give the name of his 
father; but it is clear from B. and D. that he 
was the fon of Vered, or, as they callhim by Cel- 
tic pronunciation, Trerat, the laft king.) 

This Bradt is called fon of Dergard, in the 
Chartulary of St. Andrew’s, whence Ruddiman 3 
quotes this paflage : * Brudi, fon of Dergard, who 
was lait king of the Piks, according to ancient 
traditions, beftowed the iland cf Lochleven on 
God almighty, and St Serf, and the Culdees her- 
nuts reliding there and ferving God, and who 
are to continue to ferve him in that and? But 
Winton imputes this foundation to Brudi V. fon 
of Derih, which name he puts Dergard: and the 
Chartulary feems to have confounded him with 
Brudi VII, when it terms him lait king of the 
Piks. : : 
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' After Kenteth’s power’ was acknowieged, “as 
is clear from the invaluable Pikifh Chronicle, 


and from the Irifh i, the former of which clofes. 


with Brudi VII, and the later next after this Brud1 
gives Kenneth, the fon of Alpin, che had, as. 
the Regifter of St. Andrew’s and Fordun fate, 
three fucceiiive ulurpers to ftruggle with, They 


were ; 


Kinat, fon of Ferat, whofe ufurpation lafted 
one month. 

Brudi, fon of : Fotel, who flood out 2 years. — 

Druft, fos cf Ferat, who conteited, for 2 


years. _ ° 
This conteit therefore lated till 848. ‘Two of the 


ufurpers were fons of Vered, or Ferat, the 75th 


king, the pretenders of the time, for Kenneth was 
fupported by the Pikith nation at large, as after 
explained. 

 Befide thefe three pretenders, the Regitter of 
St. Andrew’s and .Fordun have, in the Second 
Part, admitted one ufurper, and one ¢rroncous 
king ; namely, . 

Garnat, fon of F ‘eredech, in the time of Druft 
VIL. and. Eipin f. or about 727, an ufurper. 
But this Garnat 1s quite unknown to Tighernac, 
and the Annals of Ulfter, tho at this ‘Period full 
of Pikiih affairs. 

Netban, fon of Derih, whom they repeat at the 
fame period, by a mere error in tranferi iption, as he 


“preceded | Drutt Vil. and Elpin 1. his reign 


~~ 


ceafing in 727: but this new reign. of his they 
only extend to nine months. Nethan, who had 


cbeen depofed. by Druil, appears mdeed, from 
_Tighernac, to have re-aflerted his right.to the - 


crown, as above-mentioned, which accounts for 
: this repetition. 

‘Some other kings are out-of order, toward 
the end of Fordun’s lift, and of ‘that given in 


the 


f 
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the Regifter of St. Andrew’s ; which are indeed 
only valuable as collateral proofs of the two au- 
‘thentic monuments, the Pikith Chronicle, and 
the Lift preferved in the ancient Irith tranflarion of 
Nennius. The Annals of Tighernac and Ulfter, 
and the old Englifh hutorians, fuficiently con- 
frm thefe two remains, and make the larer- 
part of Pikith hiflory as clear as can be ex pected. > 
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Extent of the Pikifh dominions. 


| HIE, induftrious and acute Innes, who ought 
_& never to be named by a Scotifh antiquary 
bur with fuperlative - praife, has treated this part 
of my fubject at fuch length, as to leave me little 
to add. I fhall therefore on this one occafon do 
fitthe more than abftract his account; tho with 
fome corrections. | 

Tacitus, the moft ancient author who gives any 
account of the northern parts of Britain, includes 
in the poffeffions of the Caledonii, or Piks, all 
the countries on the north fide of the Tay. Pto- 
Jemy, in his geography, gives us the weftern 
boundary of the Caledonians on the fouth ; namely, 
Lelamonius Sinus, or Loch Fyn. Dio, in his’ 
relation of the expedition of Severus into Cale- 
,donia, mentions the Wall of Antoninus, as the 
boundary between the Caledonians and Meatz, 
for the former had, about the year 170, broken 
_ the Province of Vefpafiana, and feized all the 
country -down to Forth. a 

Beda is clear, that the Piks from an early period 
potiefied the northern parts beyond the friths, from 
_ weft to eaft. For he tells that the frith of Clyde 
_ Was anciently the boundary of the Britons and 
Piks*, And he gives us to know that the 


8D 1. Votene Gadeni, a part of the Strat-clyde Welch, had 
Dubois: tiled but of this preleutly, | 
ne, : Dalriads 
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Palriads at their firf’ coming to Britain were re- 
ceived in a portion of the Pikith territories, zz 
parte Piftorum, at’ the north fide of the frith of 
Clyde, It is .alfo clear from ‘Beda, that, in 565, 
Hy, or Icolmkill, belonged to the Prkith territory, 
feeine the king of the Piks gave it to Columba. 
They who would on this occafion confute Beda 
from the Annals of Uliter, a work of the Fifteenth 
century, which fay the Old Scots gave it to 
Columba, only thew grofs ignorance of every law 
concerning hiftoric authority. The diftance of 
time is fo great, that the later teftimony can in ne 
way confure the former; and thefe Annals being 
written by Lrifh churchmen, ‘they would naturally 
with to make Hyona belong to the Old Scots of 
Trith extract ; and to give them the merit of this 
faintly donation. It is therefore apparent, that in 


566 the Old Scots of Britain only held the fouch 


part of Argyle. : 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in the fourth century, 
divides the Piks into Dicaledones and Vecturiones ; 
the former certainly the Northern Piks bordering 
on the Deucaledonian fea ; the later the Southern, 
as appears from Richard ; and their name, which. - 
is merely that of the Vikar, or Vichtar, the Ice- 
landic pronunciation of Pikar, or VPichtar, in a 
Latin form. Snorro Sturlefon, the venerable 


northern hiftorian of the thirteenth century, calls — 


the Old Piks of Norway, Vikveriar, or men of - 
Vika; a name very near that of Veéfuriones. Beda - 
confirms this divifion of Ammianus, by mention- 
ing that the Southern Piks, converted by Ninian, 
were divided from the Northern by high ridges. 
of hills. That is, the Southern Piks were the 
Lowland Piks ; the Northern, the Highland Piks; 
the two grand divifions of Scotland in all ages. 


“Thefe hills were the Grampians, which run from . 


Loch Lomond on the weit, to Aberdeenfhire on 
the eal, Se on 


‘Adomunan, 
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_ Aa able paflage of his life 
of Columba, not to be found in the early editions, 
but publifhed by Bollandus in his edition about 
the year 1660, from a fuller MS. and which 
paflage alfo oceurs in the invaluable MS. in the 
King’s library, written in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, tells us, that the ‘hills of Drum-Albayn 
were the boundaries between the Piks and Britith 
Scots. Piforum plebe et Scottorum Britannia, quos 
utrofque Dorfi montes Britannici difterminant. Lhe 
Dorjum Britannicum is a mere Laun tranflation of 
Drum-Albayn, ‘ The Back of Britain.’ Father 
Innes, has, upon this occafion, much foreign 
| Matter about the Grampians, as if the Grampians 
-awere the only hills in Scotland | Every one knows 
that Drum-Alban is neither more nor lefs than the 
higheft part of Braidalban ; and fo called even in 
laft century ®. Innes fuppofes Drum: Alban muft 
have been in a. direct mathematical line, between 
Hyona and king Brudi’s Caftle, on the river 
Nefs,. near, inyernels ; becaufe Adomnan_ fays 
Columba ufed to. pafs itin his way to that caftle on 
theNefs. Of courfe he makes the hills of Drum- 
A}ban run from Athol, North-Welt, to the coaft 
oppofite to the ile of Skey, Butas it is univerfally 
_known.to a certainty that Drum- Alban 1s_ the 
highelt part, “or mountainous ridge, of Braid 
Alban ;_ it. is palpable that Columba crofled from . 
Fyona to the neareft fhore, that of Mid Lorn, in 
a line with Inverary, and from thence patfed Braid- 
Alban to Invernels ; a way which common fenfe 
saints. out as the neareft and moft convenient. - 
Tnnes feems to imagine that Columba went thro the 
Vie of Mull, and kept to the northward of Loch 
Liany, and Loch Nefs. But in this caie he could 








| ; 3 
_ » © And the higheft part of Braid-Albin, is called Drum- 
‘Albin, that is, the back of Scotland, fo termed, for. forth of 
the back waters: do. run ia both the feas/ Money penny’s 
Peferipion of Scotland, London, 1612, Sve. Lidin. 1633, 
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not have paffed Drum-Alban, and muft have gone 
a far way about, thro the region of the Piks : while 
the other way was nearer ; and he went thro the ~ 
territory of his countrymen to it’s extreme frontier, 
and fo pafled at once to the Pikifh court, where 
the fcene of his miifion lay. Indeed the pofition 
of Drum-Alban is fo well known, that it 1s needlefs 
to argue the point. In this remarkable pafiage, 
concerning the boundary of the Piks and Dalriadie 
Scots, Adomnan is {peaking of a plague that hap- 
pened in his own time, about the year 702, when 
Ine vifited Alfred, king of Northumberland, as he 
himfelf, and Beda, tell: which plague, as the _ 
paflage bears, vifited all nations, fave the Piks | 
and Britith Scots, which were divided from each: 
other by Drum-Alban. That is, the Britifh Scots 
in the Eighth century were confined to Argylethire 
with the lies of Jura and ila. Se | 
“Adomnan, in {peaking of the Pikifh dominions, | 
ufes always the barbaric phrafe of hisage, @7éforuns 
provincia. ‘Lhe word Proyncia had now become 
low Latin, fora region, land, or territory, how- 
ever large, as under the Romans whole kingdoms 
had been provinces. In lib. f. c. re. Adomnan 
ates Galliarum Provinciis ; for Gaul. Du Cange, in 
his gloflary, obferves that the kingdom of France 
ts called Provincia by an ancient writer; may, 
shat Tertullian calls the world itfelf, Provincia’. 
Thofe of the Hebud Iles, which are mentioned 
by Adomnan, are, I. Hyona, or colmk ill. 2. Ma- 
lea, oc Mull. 3. Colofas, oF Colonfa. 4. Himba, 
where there was a monaftery, founded by Co- 
lumba, and which would feem to have been upon 


© Pro regno Francie adhibet Adeodatus, PP. in privilegio 
pro majorl Monat. da cujus volurtine ¢t aligrues per Gailicanam 
proutaciam couflitutorum annfiltur. Provincia mundus ipte 
dicitur Tertull. adv. Valent. c. 20. Fyitur Demiurgus cxira 
Fieramatis hremisencoaflitHtUs « + 6 HOVaT provinciam condidit, bane 

sundae. Du Cange in voce. -— - 7 | : 
the 
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the Coaft of Ireland. s. Recbrea, or Rachlin, 6. 
Sta, or Skey, where Columba was fome days, 
ha. I. c¢. 4.. edit. Meffingham. This ile was 
then full of woods; and Columba flew aprum, a 
boar,’ in it. In 4b. 1. ¢. 12. edit. Meff. & 31, 
Sarit, ef al. beginning, Cum per aliquot dies in in- 
fila demoraretur Scocia vir beatus; read, asthe MS. 
inthe king’s Lib. bears, iz infula Scia. Unhappily 
Adomnan gives no hint to which nation Mull 
and Skey- belonged; but it feems certain that, 
while Hyona belonged to the Piks, thefe two 
great ilands to the north of it mutt have alfo beert 
in their hands. ‘The hiftory of the Hebud Hes js 
obicure to excefs, till the Ninth century, when 
the Norwegians got them. When the Pike ac- 
quired better habitations in Britain, they feem to 
Aave left the Hebud Iles very thinly inhabited ; 
and in the Ninth century we may fafely fuppofe 
the Old Scots, or Irith, were the meit numerous 
people in them ; and their fpeech prevailed, as at 
this day. . 

‘The Orkneys, being happily not inhabited by 
Celts, we know all that can be expected of their 
hiftory : for while the Celts of the Febud Iles 
were difgracing human nature with their fecond 
fight, and other frenzies, the Goths of Orkney 
lived in day-light and common-fenfe. It is fuffi- 
cient to obferve here, that Adomnan fhews there 
was a regulus, or prince of the Orkneys, at the 
court of Bradt, king of the Piks, when Columba 
vifited it about 670; and that this prince had 
given the Pikith fovereign he dtages for his fidelity ; 
whence Columba requefted the king to recommend 
to this prince the monks then in the Orkneys. 
Thus it is clear that the Orkneys were fubjeé 
to Pikland. Nennius alfo, who wrote in 858, 
fhews that the Piks then held the northern ex- 
tremity of Britain; for he fays the Orkneys were 
* fituated at the extremity.of Britain, beyond the 
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Piks 4” The life of St. Findan, written by a. 
cotemporary, and: publithed by Goldaftus, is an 
authentic monument of the Ninth century. The 
author, a companion of the faint, relates that 
Findan was carrted away captive from Ireland, by 
the Norwegians, about. the end of the eighth cen- 
tury; and that, in going from Ireland to Den- 
mark, they came to certain ilands called the Ork- 
neys in the neighbourhood of the Pikith nation, 
ad quafdam venere infulas, juxta Piftorum gentem, 
quas Orcades vocant®. From an invaluable monu- 
ment, publifhed in the fecond edition of Wallace’s 
Orkney Iles, London, 1700, being a Diploma of 
the year 1403, we learn that, when the Norwegians 
feized the Orkneys in the Ninth century, they 
ford them poffefled by the Pets, or Piks, and 
Papas, Who thefe Papas were, fhall be afterward 
examined; but it fuffices here to add, from that 
Diploma, that the Orkneys were then called 
Terra Petorum, ‘a land of the Piks.’ ‘The name of 
Pentland Frith, called in the Navigation of © 
James V. Piffland Frith, ao confirms this. The 
guttural name of the Piks to be found inthe Saxon 
Chronicle, and in the vulgar mouth, namely 
Pebts, being hard to pronounce, and {emehow inde- 
finite in the enouncing, Pent was in frequent ufe 
fabftituted ; whence Pentland hills in the South 
of Scotland, and Pentland Frith in the furtheit 
North. 

The SourHern extent of the Pikifh dominions 
is rather more difficult to adjuff, as being’ more 
changeable and obicure. ‘The point is curious and 
important ; for on it depends the queftion, whether 
the inhabitants fourth of Forth and Clyde be of 
Englith or Pikifh origin? It therefore deferves 


4 Tertia infula fita ef} in extremo limire orbig Britanete, 
ultra Pictes, ef vocatur Orcania ins. Nena. c. 2, p. gd. 
edite Gate 


© Goldaiti Aleman, rerum Script. Vet. 1605, fol, Vita rin- 
dani, p. 318. 
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to be examined with care; for tho the Angles and 
_ Piks were originally the very fame people, the for- 
mer being Danes, and from Scandinavia, as were 
the Piks, yet the difcuffion 1s interefting. Im- 
partiality neceflarily attends the fubyect; for, ict 
the queftion be dctermined either way, the people of 
the fourth of Scotland are of Scandinavian origin; 
* . - a_t 
and it amounts barely to this, Was the fouth of 
Scotland peopled with Goths, from the north of 
Scotland, or from the north of England ? 

Emnes divides the fouthern extent of the Pikifh — 
dominions into three epochs. 1. From the firft 
mention we meet with in hiftory of the Caledo- 
nians, or Piks, till the coming in of the Saxons 

g. 2. From thence till the death of Egfnd king 
of Northumberland 685. 3. From Egfrid’s death 
till the union of the Piks and Old Scots of Dalriada 
$43. The firft of thefe epochs is improper, and 
ought to have been ull the year 426. But Innes 
alfo errs in fuppofing that Tacitus and Ptolemy 
extend the Caledonians to Clyde and Forth. 

There are really Four Epochs. 

Epocn E. Yacitus and Prolemy thew, that the 
Fiks originally extended only to Loch Fyn, and 
Tay, on the fouth. Nor did they reachto the Forth 
and Wall of Antoninus till Vefpatiana was broken, 
about the year 170. 

Epocs lI. Dio, Gildas, Beda, mark the Forth 
and Wallof Antoninus, as the fouthern boundary 
of the Piks, from about the year 170, ull 426. 
Béda in one place, 42.1. ¢. 1. exprefily mentions 
the frith of Clyde, as the ancient boundary be- 
tween the Piks and Britons. But he errs, as 1s 
clear from Ptolemy, who puts the Lelamontus Sinus, 
‘er Loch Fyn, as the foutkern boundary of the 
Caledonians, or Piks, on the weft; and the 
‘Clyde never was a boundary of the Piks in any 
fhape. For on the north of the very mouth of 
- Clyde were the Gadeni, a Cumraig people, fouth 
—fE the Telamarces Slpus. and afterward a part of 
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#0 be examined with care; for tho the Angles and” 
_'Piks were originally the very fame people, the for- 
mer being Danes, and from Scandinavia, as were 
the Piks, yet the difcuffion is interefting. Im- 
partiality neceflarily attends. the fubject; for, let 
theaneftion be determined either way, the people of 
the fouth of Scotland are of Scandinavian origin; 
and it amounts barely to this, Was the fouth of: 
Scotland peopled with Goths, from the’ north of. 
Scotland, or from the north of England? .. 

Innes divides the fouthern extent of the Pikifh 
dominions into three epochs. 1. Prom the firit 
jnention we meet with in hiftory of the Caledo- 
nians, or Piks, till the coming in of the Saxons 
449- 2- From thence till the death of Fgfrid king 
of Northumberland 685. 3. From Egfrid’s death — 
till the union of the Piks and Old Scots of Dalriada. 
$43. The firlt of thefe epochs is improper, and - 
ought to have been ull the year 426. But Innes 
gifo errs in fuppofing that Tacitus and Ptolemy 
" extend the Caledonians to Clyde and Forth. 

- There are really Four Epochs. 7 

Epocn I. Yacitus and Ptolemy thew, that the 
Fiks originally extended only to Loch Fyn, and 
Tay, on the fouth..-Nor did they reachto the Forth 
and Wall of Antoninus till Vefpatiana was broken, 
abour the year 170. ee 

Epocu ll. Dio, Gildas, Beda, mark the Forth 
and Wall of Antoninus, as the fouthern boundary 
of the Piks, from about the year 170, ull 426. 
. Beda in one place, 4.1. c. 1. expreffly mentions 
- the frith of Clyde, as the ancient boundary. be-— 
‘tween the Piks and Britons. But he errs, as is 
‘eleay from Ptolemy, who puts the Lelamontus Sinus, 
cor Loch Fyn,-as the foutkern boundary of the 
Caledonians, or Piks, on the weft; and the 
: Clyde never was a boundary of the Piks in any 

fhape. . For on the north of the very mouth of 
. Clyde were the Gadeni, a Cumraig people, fouth 
of the Lelamonius Sinus, and afterward a part of 
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the kingdom of Strat-clyde, which lafted til! the 
tenth century; when, and never before, Dum- 
barton-fhire and the reft-of Stratclyde fell into the 
hands of the Piks, being in fact the very laft ter- 
ritory which theyheld. About 2¢8, the Attacotti, 
or Dalriads, had Cowal, or that part of Argyle 
fhire between Clyde and Loch Fyn, along with 
other contiguous territory, as Beda himfelf fays in 
this very paflage when he mentions that the Dal- 
reudini fettled on the orth of the frith of Clyde: 
and i. 1. c. 12. where he defcribes the Britith 
Scots as pafling the Clyde, and the Piks the 
Forth, to invade the Britons, Thus it is clear 
from Ptolemy, a far more ancient authority, and 
from his own teltimony in another place, that 
Beda is miftaken when he mentions the Clyde as a 
boundary between the Piks and Britons. But if he 
extends the firth of Clyde to the mull of Cantire, 
he is right; for the Epidi, a Pikith people, were 
inhabitants of Cantire before 258, when it was 
given to the Dalriads. And his defcription of the 
firth of Clyde, as Anus maris permaximus, favours 
this interpretation of his context. 

Epoca III. Inthe year 425, or 426, as appears 
from Gildas and Beda, the Piks feized the whole | 
province of Valentia, up to the wall of Gallio, be- 
tween Solway and Tine. Gildas fays, cap. XV. 
emit. Bertram, 1737, 8vo. Tetré Scotorum, Pifo- 
YuMqUe LYELES «+e.» OmNEMm aguilonarem, extre- 
mamque, terra partem, pro indigenis murctenus cape/- 
funt. * The,dreadtul crouds of Scots and Piks 
feized, as old inhabitants, the whole northern and 
extreme part of the land, up tothe wall,’ namely, - 
of Gallio, as his context fhews. And he tells us, 
cap. XIX. that, after writing to Aetius, in 446, 
without fuccefs, the Britons atracked the invaders ; 
and the Scots, or lrith, went home, but the Piks - 
retained the extreme part of the iland: * Rever- 
tuntur ergo impudentes graflatores Hyberni_do- 
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in extrema parte infule tunc primum’ et deinceps 
requieverunt, pradas et contritiones nonnunquam 
facientes.’ The extrema pars infule is here univer- 
fally known to mean the extreme part of the Ro- 
man poffeffions in the iland, to wit, the province 
of Valentia. The friths of Forth and Clyde are, 
by Gildas and Beda, regarded as feas of fepara- 
tion between the Rotman iland, or part of Britain, 
and the barbarous Piks, and Scots of Argyle. So 
Beda himfelf explains, ib. I. c. 12. {peaking of 
the Piks and thefe Scots, Tranfinarinas autem dict- 
mus bas genies, non quod extra Britanniam effent po- 
fita, fed quia a parte Britenum erant remota, duobus 
finibus maris interjocentibus, &c. * We fay thefe 
nations came from beyond the feas, not becaufe 
they were out of Britain; but becaufe they were 
da@tant from the poffeffion of the Britons, two 
arms-of the fea, lying between, &c.’ and he then 
defcribes the Forth and Clyde. 

Beca narrates thefe tranfactions in the fame 
way, and generally in the fame words with 
Gildas. eo 
' ‘Thus the Piks got peflefion of the province of 
Valentia: of which, as fhall be after fhewn, they 
ever afterward remained the mhabitants. But 
here a moft obfcure and dithcult quefiton-.occurs, 
concerning: that darkeft imcident in the ancient 
hittory of #ngland, namely, the territory fubdued 
by Cchta and Ebufa, fon and nephew of Hengift, 
about the year 460. 

This queftion is only obfcure and difficult, be- 
caufe it has never been examined, as mdeed no 
part of the ancient hiftory of England has been. 
Ie’s full difcutiion is referved for another place ‘, 
where is fhewn. 4. Thac there is great reafon 
even to doubt the exiflence of Ochta and Ebufa, 
they being quite unknown to Beda, the Saxon 
Chronicle, Ethelwerd, and other the moft ancient 
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and authentic wniters, and being only found in 
Nennius, an interpolated author. 2. That, if 
they did exift, there is no room to believe they 
made any fettlement. 3. That if fuch fertlement 
exifted, it muft have been fouth of the wall of 
Gallio. 4. That, in all events, fuch fettlement, 
if it exifted, was deftroyed in a year or two by the 
Piks. The reader, who withes here to be farisfed 
of thefe points, has only toturn to the Supplement, 
Sect. I. | 
Such being the cafe, we may reft affured, that 
till 547, when the great Ida led his Angles in 
forty thips from she continent, landed at Flam- 
borough in Yorkfhire, and marching north, 
founded the kingdom of Bernicia, afterward to 
become the kingdom of all Northumbria; the 
Piks, far from diminithing their territory, or re- 
{training their progrefs, greatly advanced them. 
It is evident, trom Gildas and Beda, that the 
Piks in 426 had feized on all the territory down 
to the wall of Gallio, between Solway and Tine : 
and that they held that part EVER AFTER, in the 
words of Gildas, who wrote about 560, in quiet 
pofieflion ; tuuc ef DEINCEPS reguieverunt. ‘This 
word reguieverunt can folely bear fuch meaning, 
for they only refted, or remained in that acquired 
province, pro indigenis, as fixt inhabitants ; but by 
no means refted with regard to incurfions on the 
fouth, as that very fentence of Gildas, and his 
{ubfequent text, bear. Had the Piks been con- 
tented with the province of Valentia, the Saxons 
would never have been called in. But when the 
Britons were quite debilitated by a plague, as 
Gildas and Beda fhew, the Piks taking thar ad- 
vantage carried their arms into the very heart of 
Britain: and the Belgic Britons, exhanfted by 
Roman luxury and calamities, found the Pikith 
hurricane burft upon their own poffeffions fouth of 
Humber, and were forced to afk afiftance of the 
Totes. who annarencly had landed an their fharee 
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by chance. In 368, when Theodofius came over, 
we find that he defeated fome parties of Piks and 
Scots, in his progrefs thro Kent to London§, 
In 418 and 449, there is room.to think that the ° 
Piks had got nearly as far fouth, when Hengift 
and Horfa arriving in Kent marched ‘agaimnft 
them, and defeated fome of their advanced parties. 
Henry of Huntingdon fays the main battle between 
Hengift and Forfa, and the Piks, was fought at 
Stamford in Lincoln-fhire, which is but 89 miles 
north of Juondon. The Piks, it is faid, were 
defeated. Burt this is nota littl obfcure. Mat- 
thew of Weftminfter fays, that Hengift was 
forced to retire to Germany for fome years. Ac- 
cording to the common accounts, Hengift came 
here in 449, and fent for more Jutes with Rowena 
his daughter, and Octa his fon, in 450; and 
died in 488, when he could not be lefs than 80 years 
of age. It feems ptobable that Hengift did return 
to collect his powerful armament of Jutes, who 
were to found the kingdom of Kent; and did not 
arrive with them tll about 460, when Carte, an 
author of induftry, feems rightly to mark the ar- 
rival of the reinforcement. However this be, all 
writers, ancient and modern, join in this, that in- 
ftantly after the firft battle was fought with the 
Piks, the Jutes, their countrymen, {peaking the 
fante tongue, concluded an alliance with them. 
This alliance could be founded on no orher bafis, 
than that either party fhould retarm what lands 
they could conquer. Beda fays that the Piks were 
driven fomewhat back" at the time of this treaty ; 
and be dates it after the arrival of the reinforce- 
ment; that is, 19 450, accordimg to the common 
aceounts, tho more probably about 460: but this 
is of no Moment, nor are ten years of any epnie- 


g Amm. Marcell. XXVIT. p. 625, edit. Lugd. Bat. 1632, 
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quence in treating of the fettlement of nations. 
The Piks had advanced as far as Stamford at 
dealt; and they were driven femewhat back, 
that 1s, to the other fide of the Humber This 
great Gothic {warm pouring from the Caledonian 
mountains, where they had been long pent up by 
the exertions of Roman power, now fpred fike 
a flood that burfts a mound. The Brigantes fled 
from it to the mountains of Cumberland, and the 
weftern there : and the Piks certainly feized, as 
inhabitants, the whele eaftern part, down to the 
Humber. From 448, to 547, being a century, 
they held this whole tract as part of their fove- 
meionty: but frem 47 £0 685, only as inhabi- 
tants; after 68%, one half of it, being the fouthern 
part of prefent Scotland, reverted to their monar- 
chy, and continued to belong to it ever after; as 
inhabitants of the whole, they remain in their pro- 
geny to this day. 

That the Piks feized all the country down to 
the Humber as no lefs clear, from the deduétion 
neceffarily arifing from the ancient authors, than 
from this, that, had not fuch been the cafe, the 
{pecch of all chat tra€t would have been Cumraig, 
or Welch, at this day ; ‘whereas itis mcre Gothic 
than that of any other part of England. Jda, who in 
547 founded the kingdom of Bernicia; and A¢lla, 
who about 559 founded that of Deira in this 
tract ; had not, if both their armies be put together, 
above 15,000 men. A pretty number to people 
fuch a country ! Had the Cuniri been then the in- 
habitants, they might amount to a million; and 
their {peech would infallibly have prevailed, 
as all know 1s ever the cafe with the maft numer- 
ous people. The Danes afterward were in the fame 
predicament. 

Another circumiftance, corroborating the Pikith 
origin of the Northumbrians, is the decree of the 
Council of Calcot in Northumbria, held in the 
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as follows: Annexuimus ut unufquifque fidelis Chris 
tanus @ Cathoicis juris exemplum accipiat ; et, fi quid 
ex ritu Paganorum remanfit, avelletur, contemnatur, 
aluyiciatur, Deus enim formaverit hominem pulebrum 
in decore et fpecie. Pagani vero, diabolico injtinétu, 
cicatrices acerrimas futerinduxerunt: dicente Pru- 
dentio. 

Tinxit et innocuam maculis fordentibus bumum, 
Domino enim videtur facere injuriam, qui creaturam 
fedat ac deturpat, Certe fi pro Deo aliquis banc tine- 
ture injuriam fuflinerct, magnam inde remuncrationem 
accipiel, Sed quifquis ex fuperflitione gentilium id 
agit, non et profictt ad falutem, WLabbé Concil. 
Tom. VI. p. 1672. ‘That is,.“* We alfo have 
added that every faithful Chriftian ought to re- 
ceive example of law, from the true believers ; 
and that if any thing of Pagan rite remain, it 
fhould be torn off, cefpifed, and thrown away. 
For God has formed man fair-in perfon and hue. 
But the Pagans, by diabolical inftiné, have 
covered him with deep marks: as Prudentius 
lays, ‘ He has covered the innocent ground with 
bafe ftains.’ For he feems to injure the Lord, wha 
{tains and defiles his creatures. Certainly if any 
one receives the injury of tais dye for the fake of 
God, he will receive a great reward therefor. But 
he who does it from the fuperftition of the gentiles, 
i¢ will nothing avail to his falvation.” Wiliam of 
Malmfbury indeed tells us that the Angli painted 
tnemfelves ; but he is tingalar in this account, un- 
Known to Beda, and the elder writers: and, if 
they did, ir {vems moft reafonable to impute this 
practice to that of the Piks, among whom they 
tettled, as the manners of the moft numerous peo- 
ple muft have had much influence. | 

That the Old Scots had nothing to do in thefe 
invafions and potleflions is clear. For in 447, 
we learn trom Gildas and Beda, that they went 
to lreland: nor didthey return, as fhewn in the 
mext part. all coz. Even the Attacorty. ar Dal. 
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reudini, the Old Scots of Argyle, were driven to 
Ireland at this time, as both Irifh and Scotifh wri- 
ters confirm. This could only be in confequence of 
a quarrel between the Piks and Scots; and perhaps 
concerning the acquired territories. Beda fully 
inftruéts us that the Piks alone were concerned 
in thefe acquifitions ; for he tells, 4. I. ¢. 15. dune 
fubito inito ad tempus fadere cum Pitts, quos longius 
jam bellando pepulerant, &c. * that Hengift and 
Horfa, having formed an alliance with the Piks, 


- 


whom in the courfe of war they had driven fome-. 


what back,’ turned their arms againit the Britons. 
‘As to Ethelwerd and William of Malmfbury, who 
for Piks, put Scots, no man will dream of fetting 
the teftimony of writers, who lived four centuries 
after Beda, againft his. Tho indeed in their time, 
as after fhewn, the very fame people, anciently 
called Piks, were called Scots. 

In 547, Ida founded the kingdom of Bernicia. 
The Pikith doniinions, fouth of Forth, were far 
from the feat of fovercignty,s and detached by 
that frith. Their inhabitants being remote from 


rotection, feem willingly to have owned the: 


royalty of Ida, an Angle, their own countryman ; 
and having, for a century, enjoyed arich country, 
were mollined enough to prefer a peaceful fub- 
miffion to the mew inonarch, and his little army, 
The kingdom of Bernicia, as 1s clear from Beda, 
extended up to the fcita of Forth, on che northern 
bound: it’s weltern limits are not fo clear. Beda 
-telis that Candida Cafa, or Whithern in Galloway, 
was in it'; as was Abercorn on the Forth *, 
Clydefdale was the kingdom of Strat Clyde. To 


the weft of Strat Clyde, the kingdom of Bernicia - 


perhaps never extended. Preient Airfhire and 
Renfrewfhire never appear to have acknowleged 
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wrote. Malmfbury de gel’. Pont. Angl. (i. fays Bead vutf, the 
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the power of the Bernician, or Northumbrian 
kings. Beda gives no hint concerning that large 
tract of country. There is indeed a paffage of 
Beda, which Smith, in his valuable edition, refers 
to the country now called Cunningham in Scot- 
Jand; and has accordingly in his map marked 
that country as the Cuningum ‘of Beda. This paf- 
fage occurs, 4b. V. ¢. 13, where Beda tells the 
vifion of a man in Cuningum, who afierwards be- 
came a monk of Melrofe: and it is Erat autem vir, 
in regione Nordanhumbrorum que vocatur Incuningum, 
religicfam cum domo fua yerens vitam; but the 
Saxon tranflation, by Alfred, has Cununingum. Yet 
Beda unfortunately gives no hint where this region 
was ; and Smith’s idea isa mere conjecture, for it 
may have been fome diftrict in the north of Eng- 
land. Names fluétuate and Changes; and it ts 
dangerous to build on a name only, without any 
defcription : not to mention that the real name 
given by Beda, namely, Jucuningum, is very dif- 
ferent from Cuningham. The continuator of Beda 
tells us that, in the year 750, Kadbertus campum 
Cyil cum alts regionibus, fio regno addidit, «Eadbert 
added the field Cyil, with other regions, to his 
kingdom.’ Milton! interprets this to be Kyle ; 
and juftly obferves, from the fame continuator, 
that in 740 Edbert, king of Northumberland, 
was occupied in war againft the Piks ; and that this 
acquuition fhews it was fuccefsful. Now the event 
mentioned by Beda, as happening in the country 
called Incuningum, falls about the year 606, 
cleven years after the Piks regained their pofleffions 
from the Northumbrians. If therefore Cunning- 
-ham, a country immediately on the north of 
Kyle, beionged to the Northumbrians ftill in 696, 
icannot fee how Edbert in 750 fhould acquire 
Kyle from the Piks. For the Piks did not, as ap- 
pears, enlarge their poffefions in Galloway, from 
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. 686, till about 820, when they feized Candid* 
Cafa, and all the fouth, upon the decline of the 
Northumbrian kingdom, as Wilham of Malm- 
fbury fhews™. At the fame time it is very probable 
that the Piks of Cunningham and Kyle were fub- 
ject to the Northumbrian crown in 696; and that, 
between that year and 740, they had thrown off 
the yoke: and that in 750, Edbert, the laft war- 
ike monarch of Northumbria, while in Anglic 
power, recovered Kyle, and perhaps Cunningham. 
In 756, we know that Edbert joined Unguit L. 
king of the Piks, in reducing Stratclyde ; which 
feems to indicate that his domains bordered on that 
kingdom, as well as thofe of Unguft, and that 
they united their arms for reciprocal advantage. 
Now Edbert’s kingdom did not border on Strat- 
clyde on the eaft and north, territories belonging 
to the Piks; but certainly did on the fouth of 
Stratclyde, and,-if he had Kyle and Cunningham, on 
the weft. It feems certain that Unguft 1. one of 
the braveft princes who ever held the Pikifh 
(ceptre, and who had juft confirmed and enlarged 
his power by the conqueft of Dalnada, would not 
have joined Edbert, if this monarch had con- 
quered any part of his own territory, but would 
have turned his arms againft him. Hence it ap- 
pears that the Piks, againit whom Edbert made 
war, were thofe of Galloway, who had affumed 
independence, both of the Northumbrian and 
Pikith crowns. Nor is there any difpute between 
Unguft I. and the Northumbrians, mentioned by 
any writer, Englith or Irifh. As Beda, after men- 
tioning the acquifitions of the Pikifh crown in the 
fouth of Scotland 68%, is fuppofed to fpeak of 
Cunningham, as fubjeét to the Northumbrians in 
696, and implies that all things remained in the 
fame condition 731, when he clofed his work ; 
jt might feem that, about 740, the Piks in Gal- 
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Joway rebelled, that Edbert made war on them, 
and im 750 re-annexed them to his dominions. 
And that about 820, on the fal! of the Northum- 
brian kingdom, they fetzed all Galloway, and 
became quite independant both of the Englith and 
Pikifh kingdoms, till the Twelfth century. At the 
fame time the word addidit, in the paflage above 
adduced, is again{t this interpretation, and im- 
plies that Kyle was a new acquifition : which in- 
duces me ftill to hefitate if Incuningum be Cunning~ 
am; and the reader muft excufe my writing un- 
certainly on an uncertain fubjeét. Being quite 
feparated from the Pikith monarchy by the king- 
doms of Strat-Clyde and Dalriada, the Piks of 
this province had their own chiefs, who were in 
time to be the powerful princes of Galloway. In 
an oid charter, Irvin" 1s faid to be in Galloway ; 
and Jocelin, who compiled his life of Kentigern 
from two old lives, fpeaks of the Piks in Gal- 
laway asa detached people, when Kentigern lived, 
or in the Sixth century. And even in the Twelfth 
century the princes of Galloway were only feuda- 
tory to the Scotith king». 

Epocu LV. In 685 the Pikith monarchy acquired 
that extent tothe fouth which it was ever after to 
hold. ‘Phat year Egfrid king of Northumberland 
being defeated and flain by the Piks, a great rcvo- 
Jution followed. Beda fays, Ex quo tempore fpes 
tapit et virtus regni Anglorum flucre, ac retro fu- 
blapfa referrt. Nam et Pidli TERRAM POSSESSIONIS 
SU, guam tenuerunt Angli; et Scotti qui erant in 
Britannia, et Britonum quoque pars nonnulla, wiper- 
TATEM receperunt, quam ct hatenus habent per an- 
nos cireiter quadraginia fex. © From which time 
the hope and virtue of the kingdom of the Angli 
began to melt, and flow backward. For the Piks 
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recovered the LAND OF THEIR POSSESSION, Which . 
the Angli had held: and the Scots who were iz 
Britain, and a {mall part of the Britons, recovered 
their LigER TY, which they hold ftill, being a {pace 
of about Forty-fix years.’ A memorable paflage? 
Saint Ofwald king of Northumberland, who had: 
lived in Ireland and Pikland, before he afcended the 
throne in 634, carried the Northumbrian power to 
oreat height. Before his death in 642, after a reign. 
of only eight years, he was, fays Cuminius, #2- 
perator totius Britannia, * /mperor of all Britain =" 
‘and according to Beda, 4b. Wl. ¢. 6. Demigue 
omnes nationes et provincias Britannia, qua im qua- 
tuor linguas, id eft, Britonum, Pidorum, Scottorum,; 
Anglorum, divife funt, in aitione accepit. “ He 
received in fubjection all the nations and provinces 
of Britain, which are divided into four languages, 
that of the Britons, of the Prks, of the Scots, of 
the Enelifh.’? Such were the happy fruits of a 
king’s being a faint. ! The truth is, that the two 
predeceffors of Saint Ofwald had done what thete 
writers did not approve, in extirpating the Chrif-- 
tian religion from their dominions, which Ofwald_ 
_reftored, and went to the other extreine, by call- . 
ing in Irifh churchmen, and giving religion every 
encouragernent; himfelf a faint, whofe miracies- 
Beda relates at much length. - Yet was Ofwald cer-: 
tainly a victorious prince, as his reftoring ' Nor- . 
thumbria to one great and powerful monarchy — 
proves ;.and the above panegyrics, tho given by - 
an Irifh and an Englifh churchman, in excefs of 
eratitude and zeal, were not without grounds. | 
He gained a bloody battle againft Cadwalla, king’ 
of the Britons, or Welch: the Britons of Strat-Clyde. 
were alfo fubje& to the kings of Northumbria, as 
the above paflage of Beda, only applicable to them, , 
indicates: as were their neighbours the Dalriadic’. 
Scots ; two fmall kingdoms that required fupport 
acainft the Pikifh power. Cuminius was a Scet. 
who wrote in Hyona, about 657, when he was” 
abbot of that place; and in that character, and. 
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asa cotemporary of Ofwald, is an infallible witnefs 
that the Britith Scots acknowleged the Imperial 
power of Saint Ofwald. Butas to the Piks, it ts 
fufpected the fable of the lion and the man might 
be applied. They had no painters of. hiftory. 
‘The aflertion with regard to them is as ridiculous 
as with regard to the re(t of England, whofe fix 
other kingdoms never acknowleged this emperor. 
Tuat Pikland, a monarchy of four times the iize of 
Northumbria, and impracticable to it’s power, 
Should have been fubjeét to it’s faintly king, is in- 
credible. Ofwald had been educated in Pikland 
and freland, as Beda tells; and among his fayours 
to the Old Scots, or Irith, certainly was not fo un- 
grateful to the Piks, as to ufurp any title of au- 
thority over them. It is however extremely pro- 
bable that the independent Piks of Galloway might 
jom the Britith Scots, and Strat Clyde Britons, 
their neighbours, In. acquiring the friendthip of fo 
powerful a prince as Ofwald, by acknowleging. 
him lord paramount, The panegyric given to 
him is a monkifh rant, but not void of foundation, 
There is a curious paflage in the Appendix to 
Nenmus, which is thought to have been written in 
the Tenth century, by a Northumbrian, asit relates 
to Northumbrian hiftory. It fays: * This is the 
Egtrid who made war againtt his brother-in-law, 
the king of the Piks, by name Brudi, and fell 
with all the flower of his army, the Piks with their 
king being victorious. And the Saxons never 
fent a devouring tax-gatherer to exact tribute of 
the Piks, from the time of that war, which is called 
Guerchlumgaran!,’ General expreffons argue 
little ; 
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little ; but the information here is particular, that 
the Northumbrian kings ufed to receive tribute 
from the Piks. A writer more anxious for the 
caufe of the Piks, than for that of truth, might 
argue that only the fouthern Piks of Lothian paid 
this tribute: but there is room to believe that the 
king of the Piks paid this tribute to the Northum- 
brian monarchs from Ofwald’s time, 634, and that 
the above authorities of Cuminius and Beda are 
much to be credited. The Northumbrian kingdom, 
the greateft of the heptarchy, and the nameof whole 
fubjects, Angli, prevailed over all the refi, was 
{uperior to the Pikith in wealth and arts. The 
Saxon Annals fay that Ofwi brother of Olwald, 
and his fucceffor, in 658, fubdued all Mercia, and 
thegreateft part of the Pikith nation. This accounts 
for the tribute, arifing nroft probably from the con- 
quefts of Ofwi, and not fromthe fanctity of Ofwald. 

Beda, in the above paflage, fays the Piks ree 
covered their possEsstons; but the Britih Scots, 
and Strat Clyde Britons, their tiszrty. {n the 
dark ages, when Beda lived it was thought that 
the Angii, Saxons, and Jutes, had actually peo- 
pled their poffeffions in Britam! Jt was thought 
that Ida’s 10,000 men had peopled a territory, 
whofe inhabitants could not be much lefs than a 
million ! This ignorance is now matter of laughter. 
Beda means fimply that the Pikifh nation re- 
covered their ancient property, @ /and of their 
poffeffion, inhabited by themfelves, tho long fub-. 
yeét to another crown. But how far fouth did this 
pofleffion extend? It is clear from Beda, that m 
731, when he wrote, Candida Cafa, or Whitherne, 
was in the hands of the Englifh, So Maitros on 


Eddius, who about the year 720 wrote a curious life of St. 
Wilfrid, bifhop of York, puablithed by Gale in the firit voluine 
of his Script, Hiff. Angi. mentions c. xix, a vidory of king 
Egfrid in his firft years, or about 674, over the rebellious Pike, 
who after remained fubject till the sear he loft his lite. He 
Speaks of the Piks as gentes sanumera, and tays two rivers were 


filled with their flain. 
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the fouth bank of the Tweed feems alfo to have 
been, If therefore a line be drawn along the 
comrfe of the Tweed from Berwick, and that of 
the river Etteric in a weft diretion to the river 
Stinfar, between Wigton and Airfhire, it will 
form: as accurate a bound, as can be given in a de- 
bateable march, of the Pikifh and Bernician poffef- 
fons from 685, till 793, when the Danes frit 
invaded Northumbria. About which time, or 
foon after, during the confufions of the Danith 
fettlers in Northumbria, which lafted near two 
centuries, the independent Piks of Galloway ex- 
tended their poffeffions into prefent Wigton and 
Koreudbright fhires, parts of old Galloway, while 
thofe on the eaft feized prefent Roxburgh and 
Dumfries fhires, the prefent fouthern limits of 
Scotland ; as compactly and naturally bounded by 
the Tweed and Efk, on the Eaft and Welt; and 
mountains of Cheviot in the middle. 

In 756, Ungutt, king of the Piks, and Edbert 
king of Northumbria, joined their arms, and be- 
feged Alclyde, or ,Dunbarton, capital of the 
kingdom of Strat Clyde, which furrendered on 
terms of tribute to both kings, as would {eem. 
But the Britons retained pofleffion as elfewhere 
fhewn. | . 

_ ‘The Northumbrians naturally gave the name of 
Angli to all their fubjeéts, tho in faé& Piks, as 
Beda gives repeatedly the fame name of Angli to 
the very people, who, he tells us expretily, were 
Saxons, or Jutes. Thus Beda fays the Forth 
divided the Angli from the Piks, that is, the An- 
glic kingdom of Northumbria from the Pikith. 
But that part of Bernicia which adjoined to the 
Pikifh kingdom was efpecially called Provincig 
Pielorum, and it’s inhabitants Piks, even while it 
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was under the Bernician monarchs, as, is clear 
from Beda*. Trumwin, the bifhop of thefe Piks, 
refided at Abercorn, nine miles weft from Edin- 
burgh. That the Bernician or Northumbrian 
kings never had any territory beyond the firth of 
Forth, is certain from Beda, and all the ancient 
writers. The Piks, over whom Troumwin was 
bifhop, were the Piks of Lothian ; as the bifhop 
of Whitherne prefided over thofe fouth parts of 
Galloway, which were fubject to the Angi. But 
of this inthe chapter of Ecclefiaftic Hiftory. The 
hiftory of Northumbria is known to be very ob- 
foure. It is highly probable that Ida’s acquifition 
did not extend over Lothian, the weftern part of 
which was the frontier province of the ancient Pikilh 
kingdom, and main entrance to it; fo that it 15 
reafonable to fuppofe that tract was long and warmly 
contefted by the Pikith and Northumbrian mo- 
narchs. ‘Therefore it feems to have been a late ad- 
dition to the later kingdom; and being {pecially and 
more lately won from the Pikifh monarchy, it was 
calleda Pikifh province, and it’s inhabitants Piks. 
Roger Hoveden, in his account of the battle of 
the {tandard 1138, calis thofe people Lodonenjes, 
or of Lothian, whom other ancient writers call 
Pidi. Roger of Chefter, mentioning Edinburgh, 
fays it was in terra Pidtorum, in the land of ‘the 
Piks. A ridge of hills running thro Mid Lothian 
‘s (till called Pentland Hills, asthefrith tothe North 
of Scotland is called Pentland frith ; of which above. 

To return for a moment to Galloway : the hif- 
tory of that country, anciently fo noted, is rather ob- 
{cure. . ‘Phe Piks, in pouring from Caledonia down 
to the Humber, preferred the fertile provinces of 
the eaft to the weftern hills. When Ida came in 
and founded the kingdom of Bernicia, A. C. 547; 
fome of the Piks, preferring the roving indepen- 
dence of mountaineers, feem to have reured to the 
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weffern parts of Galloway. The duration of the- 
kingdom of Strat Clyde may feem remarkable, for 
it layin a plain and fertile country, furrounded by 
hills, fo that it might be expected to have falten a 
prey to furrounding enemies. But this very cir- 
cumftance of it’s being between two powerful foes, 
the Piks and Angli, muft neceffarily have protected 
it, and it did not fubmit till Piks and Anglt 
joined againft it in 756. Till the Aneli came jn 
547, the Piks were occupied in the rich and 
fertile provinces of England, as we have feen, 
Even in the mountains of Argyle, they allowed the 
Briufh Scots to re-fettle in 503. Alclud had been 
well fortified by Theodofius ; and the ftrength of 
the capital naturally defended the ftate. Around 
wt the moft warlike Britons, thofe of Valentia the 
frontier, were aflembled ; and were fo ftrong that 
it requured the joint armies of Piks and Angeli to 
bring them to terms. Thefe circumftances con- 
fidered, we need not wonderthat this {mall ftate, 
like many others, long exifted among powerful 
neighbours. The Piks of Galloway lay beyond it 
on the fouth-weft among numerous mountains : 
but, contented with felf-defence, they were not 
poweriul enough to attempt the conqueft of Strat 
Clyde. Thefe Piks were themfelves fometimes 
tributary to the Northumbrian monarchs, whofe 
dominions extended all along their fouthern fron- 
tier. §=Wialliam of Malmfbury and Roger of Chefter 
teftify, that upon the decay of the Northumbrian - 
kingdom, about the year 820, Whitherne and 
thefe fouthern parts were taken from the Angh by 
the Piks. And ig is likely that about the fame 
Kime they re-annexed to their domains pretent 
Roxburgh and Dumfries fhires. The name of 
Galloway alfo occurs in an Irith province Galway. 
The etymology of names is altogether foolith and 
uncertain; but it may juft be hinted that the name 
of Galloway is unknown till the eleventh century, 
till when, and after, the Irith churchmen were the; 
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only writers in Pikland. And as this name occurs 
in Ireland, « may be fuppofed Irith.” Gal! im- 
plies an alien ; as the Galwegians, long an indepen- 
dent people, were to the prefent Scots. It is ob- 
fervable that in Galway of Iteland there were 
alfo Crutheni, or Piks‘. | 

The Wild Scots-of Galloway are remarkable in 
our old writers and poets. " The people of Carrick 
were noted, two or three centuries ago, for {peaking: 
‘Trifh, which was {poken by none of their neigh 
bours. They feem to have paft from the oppofite 
fhore of [reland by degrees, as many Scots have 
fince paft into Ireland, but when, it is impoffible, 
and of no moment, to determine. The reft of that 
vait tract, anciently called Galloway, {peak the 
broad Scotifh, or Piko-Gothic, tho with a pecu- 
liar accent, which isas likely to be the Buchan, or 
genuine Scandinavian dental pronunciation, as any. 
Thofe ufed to the Irifh accent think it Irth: 
thofe ufed to the Welch think it Welch. The 
names over Galloway, fave a few in Carrick, are 
purely Gothic. Cunninghath, the country. of 
Cunnyngs, as our old poets call rabbits. Kyle, 
Beda’s Continuator calls Campus Cyil: it ma 
be from a perfon’s name, from the old Germa 
Kel, cavus, (Wachter), or the Scandinavian Kil, a 
narrow angle, (ihre). — . | 

{t may be proper, before clofing this chapter, 
to give a hint or two concerning the fettlements of | 
the Piks in Ireland. Mr. O’Conor, in his map, 
marks two colonies of Crutheni, the one in the 
northern extremity of Ireland, the other in Gal- 
way. From Probus, in his life of St. Patrick, 
and Adomnan, in that of St. Columba, it is alfo . 
clear that there were confiderable fettlements of 
the Cruthent, or Piks, in Ireland. The Pikith 
Chronicle, as we have feen, dates their fettlement 
in the time of Brudi-I. or about 210, which 
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leems very probable. . The extent and hiftery of 
thefe fettlements are unknown, but they muft have 
been pretty confiderable. Adomnan mentions 
Echuviflaid, a king of the northern Crutheni. 
The Welch writers call them Gwydbyl Phidiaid, 
or Irifh Piks. Price, in his deicription of Wales, 
tells from Welch annals, that about 540, thefe 
Trith Piks, and the Inth Scots, ravaged the fhores 
of Cardigan; and then the ile of Maun, whence 
they were driven by Cafwalhon Lhawhir, or Caf-. 
walhon with the long hand, who flew Serigi, 
their king, with his own hand‘. 

The Annals of Tighernac, and of Uliter, have 
many notices concerning thefe Crutheni, or Piks 
in Ireland. The firft i find is at the year 562, 
‘ The battle of Moindor Lothair, upon the Cru- 
thens, by the Nells of the north [of Ireland}. 
Bedan, fon of Kin, with two other Cruthen chiefs, 
fought againft the reft of the Cruthens. The 
- cattle and booty of the Eolargs were given to them 
of Tirconnel and ‘Tirowen, conduétors, for their 
leading, as wages’ Next is 628, ‘ Battle of 
Fedha Evin, in which Maolcaich, fon of Skanlan, 
king of the Cruthens, was victor, the Dalriads 
fell with Kenneth Keir, their king.’ At 643 is 
‘ the death of Loken, fon of Finin, king of the 
Cruthens.’ At 645, ‘ the wounding of Scannal, 


fon of Bec, fon of Frachra, king of the Cruthens.’ 


t Ware, in his notes to the Frayments of St. Patrick, favs, 
‘¢ Preter Pictos Aibanienfes, qui im Annalibus Ultanienfibus 
nonnunquam Pitti, fed plerumque Cruithne:, appeilantur, 
erant et olim Pichi quidem Hibernic:, qui Craithnei etiam 
yvocabantur. Horum regionem, in parte boreal Ulronix 
fitam, Probus Cruthenorum regionem muncnpat. De Pict 
Hibernicis, 27 Gaydbil Phichtiaid a Britanuis dicts, 144: 
Humf. Luid in Anglica fua Wallie Deicr. p rg4.16." Aru 
fee Uther, Ant. Eccl. Brit. p. 302, edit. 1687, who rightly 
obferves that Adomoan diliinguifhes the fic from the 
Cratheni. The Aonals of Uliter, in Latin parts, always uie 
Piet, tor Piks, and Cratbeni for Trith Piks ; but in irifh parts 
the context only can mark the difterence. both beine called 
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At 665, ¢ death of Maolduin Eoch Iarlach, king: 
of the Cruthens.’ At 667, § War of Feroti, be- 
tween Uifter and the Crut ens.’ At 680 is men- 
tion of Dungal, fon of Scannal king of the Cru- 
thens. At 681, * War of Rathmor at Maghlth 
againft the Britons, where fell Cathafo, fon of 
Maolduin, king of the Cruthens.’ In 691, Dal- 
riada was wafted by the Cruthens, and people of 
Ulfter. In yo7 Canis Cuarain, king of the Cru- 
thens, was killed. In 709, Fiachra was flain by 
the Cruthens. In 730 was a battle between Dal- 
riada and the Cruthens, at Marbuilg, where the 
Cruthens were conquered. In 748, Cathafo, fon 
of Aillila, king of the Cruthens, was killed at 
Ruhbehech. In 773, Flahrus, fon of Fiachra, 
king of the Cruthens died. In 807, is the laft 
mention of the Cruthens, who vanifhed beneath. 
the Danith power, and being in the north of Ire- 
land firft felt ic’s rage. All the above dates may 
be placed too foon by three or four years, as ufual 
in thefe Annals, to which the dates are afixed by 
a late hand. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Pikifo Language. 


“VER Y one, who has been in North Britain, 
knows that the Lowlanders of that country 

are as different from the Highlanders, as the Eng- 
lith are from the Welch. The race is fo extremely 
diftin& as to {trike all at firft fight. In perfon 
the Lowlanders are tall and large, with fair com- 
plexions, and often with flaxen, yellow, and red 
hair, and blue eyes; the grand features of the 
Goths, in all anczent writers. The Highlanders 
are generally diminutive, if we except fome of 
Norwegian defcent ; with brown complexions, and 
-almoft always with black curled hair, and dark 
eyes. In mind and manners the diftinétion ts as 
marked. The Lowlanders are acute, induftrious, 
fenfible, erect, free. The Highlanders ftupid, 
indolent, foolifh, fawning, flavifh. The former 
in fhort have every attribute of a civilized people. 
The later are abfolute favages : and, like Indians 
and Negroes, will ever continue fo. For a peo- 
ple, which has continued favage from their origin 
till now, will infallibly remain fo till the race be lott 
by mixture. Their favage indolence forbids all 
ideas of cultivation. Their want of indutiry is 
the caufe that they have no towns: their want of 
towns, the caufe that they have no indufiry. 
Thefe caufes act reciprocally and infinitely. If 


towns 
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towns were built for them, they would not inha- 
bit them. _ In vain do we dream of building towns 
in their territories. If peopled with Highlanders 
they will be in ruins in half a century. Norway 
is not a {uperior country to the Highlands of Scot- 
land. But what a difference! The one {warms 
with induftry and towns: the other is a deferc. 
Had all thefe Celtic cattle emigrated five centuries 
ago, how happy had it been for the country ! All 
we can do is to plant colonies among them; and 
by this, and encouraging their emigration, try to 
get rid of the breed. 

The Lowlanders amount to two thirds of the 
inhabitants of Scotland : and, if all hiftory were 
utterly extinguifhed, we fhould know to a cer- 
tainty from their perfons, manners, and language, 
that they came front the oppofite continent, Of 
that continent the fouth of Norway is by much 
the neareft part to Seottarid ; and plain fenfe would 
lead.us to conclude they came from thence. 
Language is of all others the fureft mark-of the 
origin of nations. Had the Lowlanders of Scot- 
land been originally Celts, either Gael, or Cumri, 
no change, or chance, could have introduced the 
Gothic tongue among them. In vain do fome of 
our fuperficial writers dream that they received 
their torigue from their fouthern neighbours: and 
to fuch a degree has their ignorance gone, as to - 
think that, when Malcolm LI. married an i’ng- 
lifh princefs, the Englifh became the court, and 
then the common language! A language pafs from 
a icore of people to more than a million! If any 
foreigner of learning happens to perufe this work, 
he will be apt to think that i have created a fhadow 
to fight with. But the cafe is real: and fuch is 
the {tate of learning at prefent in Scotland! That 
the Lowlanders of Scotland were not Celts, 
who received their fpeech from their fouthern 
neighbours, requires no proof; as-no fuch matter 
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Celts are, like all favages, moft tenacious of their 
fpeech and manners. In Ireland, where there 
were numerous fettlements of Englifh, the Englifh 
fpeech was fo far from prevailing, that ordinances 
were obliged to be given* again{t adoption of the 
Celtic drefs and language, which were prevailing 
over the Englifh ; as thofe of the moft numerous 
people always do. The people of the plains of 
Ireland {peak the Gaélic, as well as thofe of the 
mountains; and in the moft mountainous part of 
-Jreland, the north, Englifh, and Scotifh, are chiefly 
fpoken, while Celtic 1s the fpeech of the fouthern 
and midland plains. If fuch be the cafe with Ire- 
land, a country conquered by the Englih, and 
widely colonized by them; what muit have been 
the cafe,in Scotland, a country unconquered, and 
uncolonized, and eyer inimical to England, all 
the happy junction of the Crowns ? Had the Low- 
landers of Scotland been Celts, they would have 
viewed the Englifh language with utter abhorrence 
and averfion. But this need not be infifted on ; 
as; putting all hiftory afide, we have infallible 
marks that they are not Celts but Goths. 

More plaufible, tho foolifh to excefs, 1s the 
opinion of thofe who think the Lowlanders of 
Scotland real Saxons from England. Such fay 
that the fouthern parts belonged to the Northum- 
brian kingdom, and were peopled with Saxons 
(they mean Angles), along with the reft of that 
kingdom. That this could not be the cafe is 
clear: for Ida’s army did not exceed 10,000 
men, of which not one quarter could be fettled in 


- aJrifh Statutes : and fee Spenfer’s State of Tretand. Lynche, 
in his Cambrenfis Everfus, fays, * Barnab. Rich, Deicr. Hib. 
p. 34, author eft decem Anglos citius Hibernorum fe moribus 
accommodare, quam unum Hibernum Anglorum ritus am- 
pleéti.’ The caule is evident, for the indolent life of a 
{avage has fupreme charms for the vulgar, who in advanced 
fociety are forced to work for fubiiftence, but in uncivilifed 
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the fouth of Scotland, if any fettled there at all. 
The Lothians are by Beda called Provincia Piéfo- 
rum; and Trumwin, whofe fee was there, was 
Epifcopus Pictorum. When the Piks, in 685, re- 
covered all the fouth of Scotland, Beda fays they 
regained, or re-annexed to their crown, terram 
poffefionis fue, * the land of their poffeffion ;’ 
_ which fhews it was always poffeffed by them, tha. 
fubject to the Northumbrian kings. In all events 
the phrafe pofitively forbids any interpretation, 
that, after 685, the Angli had any footing there. . 
dut this is vain argumentation, for it has been 
fhewn above that the Piks, a Gothic {warm, long 
confined by Roman power, as foon as that mound 
’ was removed, burft like a torrent over the fertile 
plains of England, and peopled that country down 
to the Humber; tho their name, like that of rhe 
Belge, was loft in that of the new'invaders, long 
beforé Beda wrote. In prefent Renfrew, and 
Lanerkfhire, it is clearthat the Angles never had 
any footing. No towns, or poffeffions, there aré 
ever mentioned by Beda. In Airfhire the Piks of 
Galloway, mentioned by Jocelin, lived: the king- 
dom of Strat Clyde {pred over the reft. But fo 
grofs is our ignorance, that the Piks, fo remark- 
able inthe Roman page, and in that of Beda -and 
the other early writers, are totally forgotten by our 
{cribblers, who do not read to difcover facts, as 
the antiquaries of other countries do, but are con- 
tented to fleep in their mental night, and dream 
dreams. The dominion of a country is totally 
different from the population of it. The inhabi- 
rants of Scotland, fouth of the friths, muft amount 
to half a million; and it 1s queftioned, if ancient 
population was greater than modern. But no one 
can ever Imagine that a quarter of Ida’s army, 
or 2,¢00 men, could have peopled that rract in two 
centuries, or before Beda’stime. ‘he quettion is, 
who were then the inhabitants, among whom 
Ya thalie 
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thofe 2,500 men were as a drop in the fea? It 
has been fhewn, from Gildas and Beda, that they 
were Piks. oe 
ut how came the Gothic language to be fpoken 
all along the Eaftern Lowlands of Scotland, up 
to it’s extremity ? This puzzles our pfeudo-anti- 
vifts. One” will have it that Saxon merchants 
fettled there, and fo the thing came about by 
God’s permiffion. What a pretty dull! See what 
it is to have Celtic intelligence ! Saxon merchants ! 
erchants introduce a language! Vo anfwer fuch 
*nonfenfe, would be to infult the reader’s under- 
flanding. Others, not quite fo abfurd, fay that, 
at the Norman conqueft, many of the Englifh fled 
_ioto Scotland, where they introduced their 
language. But thofe Englith were people of rank ; 
and it is known, that French was then the language 
fpoken by fuch in England before the Conquett § ; 
fo, if by.a {pecial miracle, a hundred or two had 
fpred their {peech among a million of the common 
people, that fpeech would have been the French. 
And, afterall, kimg Dovenald Ban, 1093, obliged 
all thefe foreigners to leave the kingdom *. 
But there aretwo paflages of ancient Englifh 
hiftorians which deferve efpecial notice. 
The firft is of Simeon of Durham, who wrote 
about 1164. He fays, that after Malcolm III. 
had ravaged the Englifh frontiers in 1070, the 
prifoners were fo many, *£ that Scotland is filled 
with male and female fervants of Englith race; fo 
that, even at this day, i will not fay no little vil- 
lage, but not even a hovel can be found without 
them *.” But fuppofing thefe prifoners to amount 


» Mr. Macpherfon, Introd. to Hift. of Brit. and Erel. p» 91. 

« Warton’s "lift of Englifh poetry, Vol. I. 
- @ Dalrymple’s Annals. | 

¢ Simeon Dun. Col. 201. fub Anno rozo. * Repleta eft 
ergo Scotia jfervis et ancillis Anglici generis; ita ut, etiam 
ufque hodie, nulla nen dico villyla, fed nec domuncula. 
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to- 100,000; that nuimber could not have intro- 
duced a language among a million of people; for, 
if a language is perpervated, it is an infallible 
fien, that thofe who {peak it ate the moft humer- 
ous: fo that more than a million ef prifoners would 
have been required to effectuate this. A maid, 
or man fervant, in every hut, moft have fpoken 
as thé family did; but no man can fuppofe-that _ 
the family affumed the f{peech of it’s fervant. 
When the Franks poured into Gaul, and the 
other Goths into Italy, Spain, oc. the people 
were to thém as twenty ta one, and the {peechi 
of the old inhabitants overcame ‘of courfe. In 
fiich inftances the language of the inferior peeple 
prevails, from their numbers: but the cafe is 
widely different here. Thefe Englih captives, 
as fuch, were forthe time inferior to their matters ; 
but their numbers were comparatively fo few, that 
it is intpoffible their {peech could prevail. Inferior 
jin numbers, ds in fituation, their language would 
rather be oiittet of averfion and derifion, than of 
wmitation: and no doubs, at the very firft, 
they tried to accommodate even their dialect to 
that of their mafters, in order to abandon an odious 
diftinction, and to conciliate favour. That pri- 
foners fhould introduce a language into a country, 
would be a phenomenon in hiftory, totally un- 
known i ancient or modern times, and cannot 
be admitted even in theory, far lefs in fact. 

The other paffaze. is extremely curious, and 
finguiar. It is of William of Newburgh, who 
wrote about the year 1200. He fays, * There 
was in the army of William, king of Scots [1173], 
a great number of Englifh; for the towns and 
boroughs of the Scotifh kingdom are known to be 
inhabited by the Enelifh. ‘The Scots, taking the 
occafion of the king’s abfence, revealed their innate 
hatred againit them, which they had diffembled 
for féar of the king; and flew as many as they 
could find. thofe who could efcrane Avine to the 
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royal caftles ‘.” Malcolm 1H. 1056, and Edgar, 
1098, were married to Englith ladies, as were 
Alexander I, and DavidI. Thefe princes had a 
naturai and laudable favour for the Englith; and, 
being fenfible of their fuperiority in the arts of life, 
had apparently ufed all means to induce them. to 
fettle in their kingdom, and forward thefe arts 
there. The knowlege of thefe arts had gradually 
paft from the fouth: from Italy to France, from 
France to England, and fo from England to Scot- 
land. In the countries more immediately Gothic 
borough towns are of late origin. In Germany 
they are not older than the reign of Henry the 
Falconer, or about 930. In France, ‘boroughs 
or corporation towns were introduced by Louis 
the Grofs, about 1:20. But it is tobe fufpected 
that they pafied from Germany to England. At 
any rate, borough towns and corporations are not 
older in England than the eleventh century at 
moft: and they feem almoft inftantly to have paft 
from thence into Scotland. The Scotith mo- 
Narchs, with a patriotic view of advancing the 
interdits of their kingdom, gave boroughs with 
due privileges to Englith merchants, tradefmen 
and mechanics, in ike manner as the Englith did 
to French and Flemifh. Thefe towns and boroughs 
mutt be carefully diftinguifhed from the old towns, 
which even in England were no better than vil- 
lages, without any privileges or corporations what- 
ever. As the Englifh monarchs gave fuch 
boroughs to the Flemings, and other foreigners, 
for the advantage of mechanics and commerce ; 
fo did the Scotith to the Englith. The Danes and 
Swedes are, in like manner, indebted for their early 


' Lib, I. c. 34. ¢ Erat in Gulielmi Scotorum repis exercitu 
ingens Anglorum numerus: regni enim Scottici oppida et 
_hburgt ab Anglis habicari nofeuntur, Occafione ergo tein poris 
Scoiti innatum, fed metu regio diffimulatum, in illos odium 
declarantes, quotquot incidebant perimerunt; refugientibus 
ik MuNuONes 1egias ceteris qui evadere potuerunt.’ 
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boroughs, commerce and arts, toGerman merchants 
fam the Hanfe, and other towns of the north of Ger- 
many: and thefe advantages were unknown to Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, ull the Thirteenth cen- 
tury, for fuch was their gradual progrefs northward. 
Now thefe burghs and towns, inhabited by the 
Englith, could never exceed Fiity ; tho half that 
number will appear nearer the matter to_thole- who 
know how few fuch were in Scotland til the time 
of the Stuarts. And any one who knows’ how 
{mall even Edinburgh, the capital, was before 
that‘time, will think that the medium of 1000 
Englith to each town will exceed, and not fall 
fhort of, the truth. Say then there were §0,000 
Englifh inhabitants of burghs and towns, and 
100,000 Englifh captives ufed as fervants im Scot- 
land, inthe Twelfth century, the number wil be 
150,000. But even imagining this prodigious 
number, which every cool enquirer will allow to be 
in all probability double the truth, their language 
would in that of a million, or 1,100,000 peaple, the 
real amount ofthe Scotith Lowjanders, be as nothing. 
Thefe Lowlanders, far from even imitating thet 
language, would deteft it as foreign and inimical, 
as this very paflage of Newburgh too plainly 
proves; and the Englith would rather abandon 
their dialeét as an odious deftingtion, than {pred it 
thro the country. In England the Prench and 
Flemings introduced no language, but on the con- 
trary foon loft their own. In Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, the Germans made no alteration on the 
janguage. An author would be regarded as of un- 
found mind in thofe countries, 1f he were to ad- 
vance fo weak a dream. The analogy as to Scot- 
land Is pofitive, direct, and mathematical, 

ft has been faid that*fome Danes may have 
fettled in the eaft parts of Scotland, and atffted in 
bringing in the Gothic tongue. But this 1s not: 
only grasis didium, without one thadow of the 
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lutély fale. The Notwepians, along with the 
Orkneys, held Caithnefs, Sutherlarid, and a part of 
Rofs, for fome time. Sigurd added thefe domains 
to his Earldom of Orkney, about 9203 and they 
were held by his fucceffors for three or four cen- 
tuties : the inhabitants of thefe tracts are mingled 
Norwegians and Piks; tho thefe northern parts, 
being feparated by Murray Frith from the Low. 
Jands of Scotland, and adjoining to the Celtic 
part, the Gaélic tongue has lately gained much 
ground there. But -that any Norwegians, or 
Danes, ever fettled in the parts fouth of Murra 
Frith, there is not a fhadow of authority. The 
Moravians were Piks, as Fordun tells, lib. If. 
¢.30. During the early Pikith period of our 
hiftory, the Danes and N orwegians appear to have. 
regarded Pikland as poffeffed by their own peo- 
ple, and do not feem to have molefted it. In the 
Ninth century they began their incurfions 3 but 
were conftantly repelled by the Pikith inhabitants, 
a people as martial as themfelves, and who alone, 
of the furrounding fations, feem to have matched 
them inarms. They were always regarded as the 
bittereft enemies, and could never effectuate any 
fettlement whatever; far lefs fettle in fach numbers 
as to make any alteration on the lanouage of the 
country. 

As thofe who have travelled’ in Scandinavia 
‘think all our Lowlanders, Scandinavians, from 
identity of fpeech and manners; {o, from a preat 
refemblance in thefe matters, thofe who have 
travelled in Germany think them Germans. But the 
neareft part of Germany is twice as far from Scot- 
land, as the fouth of Scandinavia: and to think 
that any German colony arrived in, or after, the 
Roman period of our hiftory, can be fhewn to be 
fubverfive of all hiftoric evidence concerning 
North Britain. Our language has many German 
words, as the German and Scandinavian are but 
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man words not to be found inthe Scandingvian ; 
and old Scandinavian not to be found in the Ger- 
man. Bur of this prefently. _ 

In fhort, to wind up the confutation of thefe 
{uperficial opinions, advanced merely becaufe 
their affertors had not examined the matter, it 15 
not the embroidery, or the fowing of the robe, 
which mutt be attended to; but the cloth of whigh 
itis made. Thefe adventitious fettlements, graqt- 
ing them all for the fake of argument, would, if 
the body of the people had been Celtic, haye been 
loft in the number; and would have affumed the 
Celtic tongue, as the Belgic, Pikifh, and Danifh 
fettlers in Ireland ; and as the Englifh themselves, 
tho a numerous and conquering people, would 
have alfo done, had not fpecial laws beea mage 
againft it. Language depends on the univeriat 
population of a country ; not on {cattered fettle- 
ments of adventitious people. Our poor: Scorith 
antiquifts are to this day enemies of the Piks; agd 
would allow them nothing if they could. It ss 
their trade to fight againft alkauthorities, all ruth, 
and common fenfe. On this occafion, being really 
ignorant of that grandeft feature of our hittery that 
the Piks were a Gothic people, they haye bhaa- 
dered in utter darknefs ; and had recourfe to abfurd 
ingenuity, inftead of reading every thing that 
could be redd on the fubject, in order to find 
faéts. One would have imagined that fome one 
of them might have blundered on the truth :. but 
in faét they have, like Falftaf, a natural alacrjty 
in finking; and, in antiquarian matters, it 38 AB 
infallible rule that truth can never be difcovered by 
ignorance. 

It has been amply fhewn that the Piks were a 
Gothic people ; and the inhabitants of all prefeno 
Scotland and it’s iles. The Gael; or Celts in 
Scotland, do not now amount to above one quarter. 
of the people. The Lowlanders of Scotland 
amannr toa tena thirde nf itte inhabirants. OF rhe 
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other Third being Highlanders, and people of the 
Nes, a-great part confifts of Goths, tho now ufing 
the Celtic tongue. Forthe Old Scots, who came 
into Argyle, in so3, were from the north of 
Ireland; and were mixt with Crutheni, or Piks, . 
inhabitants of thefe parts, tho their tongue had 
been loft in the furrounding Celtic. In the He- 
bud Iles, and in Argyle, and the north of 
Scotland, the Norwegians were lords, for four 
centuries from the ninth : and they, in lke man- 
ner, loft their {peech among the more numerous 
Ceits, When thefe parts returned to the Scotith 
crown, the inhabitants remained as before. The 
chief families in the Highlands are all of Norwe- 
gian extract. The Celtic Mae is nothing : it is 
the name itlelf we muft judge from. Thus the 
Mac Leods are fo called from Liod Earl of Ork- 
ney: the Mac Sweyns, Mac Niels, with a fcore 
of others, all bear the Mac, with a Norwegian 
name. Even when the fecond name is Celtic, it 
was often taken by a Norwegian to gratify his 
fubjects, or beftowed*by a Highland bard; asthe 
' Mac Donaids are known to be direét male defcen- 
dants of Reginald, Earl of Orkney. Thefe High- 
land bards, it is well known, will alter a plain 
Gothic name to a Celtic one, ina twinkling ; and 
are very ready indirtying people with this honour. 
A part of the Iles ftill tpeaks the Gothic tongue, 
namely, the whole Orkney and Shetland Iles. The 
other parts {peak Gach; but of them a great 
part are Goths, tho-their {peech be loft in that of 
the moit numerous people, 
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There are in Scotland, and it’siles,of.. ©. <. 
people by the lateft and fureftcal- =. 
‘ culations about ~-. » « ~ 1,600,000 
Lowlanders upward of two thirds, or == 
about | sy es ©, -1yI00,000 © 
, ‘Highlanders and Tlanders —  -§00,000° | 
Of whom the people of the ae 
-- Orkney and Shetland es, 
, -all ufing the Gothic tongue, | 
may be. 30,000 © 
Piks and Norwegians of Rots, 
Sutherland, and Caithnefs, : 
the Hebud lies, &c. &e. 
“now ufing the Celtic, about 70,000 = > 





ant re . 100,000. . 


‘Real Gaél, or Celts j in Scotland, be-1 ° 
~~ ing a quarter of it’s people, 400,000 


«'hefe Gael are moftly flavith and poor, 4 ‘as their 
favave indolence muft neceflarily make them. 
The better ranks in the Highlands and Weftern.- 
les are almoft all of Norwegian race, which 1s in 
fact the very fame with the Pikith. 

To proceed to a few remarks on the Pikith 
tongue, let us begin with obferving, that the Gothic 
Language divides itfelfinto ‘wo Grand Branches, 
namely, TheGurmay, and The ScanDINAviaN, 
Of thefe the German deferves the fuperiority. on 
.many accounts: 1. ‘The Scythians mutt have be- 
gun the population of Germany long before they _ 
entered Scandinavia, and they pafled throa part ~ 
_of ancient Germany, onthe eaft, before they went 
_ over to Scandinavia. That part of them, .which 
| peopled the vait extent of Germany, had arrived, . 
at it’s weftern extremity as foon, if ‘nor fooner 
than thofe who peopled only the fouthern traét of 
Scandinavia, had gained it’s weftern extremity. 


z.. Lhe 


2. The Bafterne, who peopled Scandinavia, were 
only held a fifth part of the Germans. 3. The 
German, of courfe the more ancient diale¢k, alfo . 
proves this antiquity # by it’s greater refemblance 
ot the. Afiatic tongues; as the old Scythic, or 
Gothic, was an Afiatic tongue. 4. This fuperior 
antiquity of the German alfo appears from this, © 
that it bears far more refemblance to the Gothic © 
of Ulphilas, the genuine ancient Scythic, than the 
Scandinavian does. 5. We have written monu- - 
-ments of the German, from the Eighthand Ninth - 
“centuries till now; but none of the Scandinavian _ 
before the Twelfth century. 6. The many coun- - 
‘tries peopled from Germany, namely, France, 
England, Italy, and Spain, in a great degree, _ 
render the Gernian a more important and intereft- - 
' ing dialect than that of Scandinavia, from whence | 
only Scotland, Denmark, and a few iles, were © 
peopled. — 2 
From the ancient German dialeét of the Gothic 
 fpring, 1. The Tudefque. 2. Francic. 3. Belgic. 
@. Anglo-Belgic, or, as we call it, Anglo-Saxon. 
s, Swabian. 6. Swids. 7. Frific. 8. Modern Ger-— 
man. g. Modern Dutch. 10. Modern English, 
From the ancient Scandinavian dialect of the 
| Gothic fpring, 1. Swedith, which refembles the 
Acelandic,: or oldeft Scandinavian, more than the 
~ Danifh. 2. Norwegian. 3. Piktth. 4. Danith, now 
much mingled with German. 5. Icelandic; which, 
from the very remote and detached fituation of the 
country, has been kept the pureft of all, and is 
 juftly efteemed the ftandard of the Scandinavian 
tongue. 6 Modern Scotith, or corrupted Pikish, 
as {poken in Angus, Mearns, Buchan, &c. 
_ Thefe two Grand Dialets have always been dif- 
ferent, as is well fhewn by the learned author of 


& Seea learnedand accurate Memoir of Mr. Tercier, fhewing 
that, of all European tongues, the German preferves moit 
veftiges of it’s antiquity, in Mem. de l Acad. des Infcr. 
Tome xX!v. _ 
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the Differtatza de lingua Danica, to be found at 
the end of Gunlang’s Saga, Hafnie, 1775; 
4to. ‘The Scandinavian was in the middle ages 
termed Danifh; then Norfe, as Norwegian; and 
laterly Icelandic, becaufe now found in the oreateft 
purity in that remote iland. An old writer® fays 
that William I. duke of Normandy, when he heard 
Heriman, a Saxon general, {peak Danifh, afked. 
In admiration, quis eum Dacifce regionis lineuam, 
Saxonibus inexpertem, docuerit ? * Who had taught 
him the Danith tongue, ynufed by the Saxons?’ 
He who enquires into the origins of the Englith 
tongue will find them in Flanders and Germany : 
but thofe of the Scotith mutt be traced in Scandi« 
navia. 

In both thefe Grand Dialects of the Gothic, 
nouns and verbs are declined and infleéted by 
changing the terminations, as in the Greek and 
Latin. The Modern Englifh, and the Modern 
Scotifh, form the fole exceptions, being changed 
only by prepofitions and auxiliarv verbs. This 
fingularity of thefe tongues paffed from the French 
to the Enelifh at the Norman conqueit; and 
from the French and Englith to the Scotith. 

A curious diftinétion between the German did- 
leét and the Scandinavian is, that the larer has, 
properly fpeaking, no letter Pin it. Not above 
twenty words begin with P; and they are all 
names of foreign places, or real foreign words, as 
Petland, fo called by the inhabitants ; Papa, a 
foreign word, father, applied toa prieft ; and the likes 
And evenin thefe, P is pronounced Y, Vetland, 
Vava. The Scandinavian has alfo no W at all. 
The Runic alphabet wants E, G, P, Q, W, V, 
X, Z. On the contrary the Gothic of Ulphilas 
has both P and W; as have alfo the Anglo- 
Belgic, of which fo many noble fpecimens re- 
main; and the Tudefque. ‘Thefe tongues have 


alfo E, G, P,Q, W, Z. The later Anglo- 


b Dido Gell, Norm. apad Da Cueine, | 
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Belgic has X and V. But Vin particular, which 
{upplies both P and W in the Scandinavian, is 
unknown to the Gothic of Ulphilas; Tudefque; 
and oldeft Anglo-Belgic. The Scandinavian has 
alfo. no C, which is a fuperfluous letter in every 
language having & and 5s; and no Q, X, or Z3 
for q, it ufes kv; for X, &s; for z, fa. The 
Scandinavian has but one fupernumerary letter, 
p, TH; the Gothic of Ulphilas has G, or Y, 
open, thus written in Anglo-Belgic {mall letter 
5 and in our Scotifh 3; which being the identic 
orm of Z has made our ignorant printers of old 
poetry totally confound our language by puttin 
Z io it’s place inftead of Y. Ulphilas has alfo 
¥, LEH 5 yy, or QU, which begins fo many words 
in old Scotifh; and X, or CH. But the roral 
want cf P and W may be looked on as the grand 
Iiteral diftinétion, between the Scandinavian and 
the German dialeéts of the Gothic. And this 
feems a remarkable inftance of the effeét of climate 
upon language; for,P and W are the moft open 
of the labial letters; and V is the mof shut. 
The former requires an open mouth : the later may 
be pronounced with the mouth almoft clofed, 
“which rendered it an acceptable fubftitute in 
the cold clime of Scandinavia, where the people 
delighted, as they ftill delight, in gurturals and 
dentals. ‘The climate rendered their organs rigid 
and contracted ; and cold made them keep their 
mouths as much fhut as poffible. 

Hence alfo ‘another grand diftinétion between 
the German ard the Scandinavian; namely, the 
length of the words in the former, and their 
fhortnefs in the later dialet. Long words, as a 
late author very juftly obferves, are infallible proofs 
of an eriginal and ancient tongue. In time by fre- 

quent ufe, and that defire of faying much with 
little effort, which is fo natural in a cold climate 
efpecially, words arc contraéted by degrees. The 


marred _.L TTT... ae _ 
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the German, or Tudefque. ‘The Anglo-Belgic 
words are fhorter. The Seandinavian fhorter 
ftill. 

The Piks, being divided from Scandinavia 
by a wide fea, and being planted in North Britain, 
in an early period, when navigation was only un- 
dertaken for fettlements, or ravages, and not te 
maintain intercourfe, they were of courfe quite 
detached from their progenitors. At firft the 
Cumri were their only neighbours in the iland ; 
but fear keeped them at a diftance; and the Cumri, 
who only knew them as ravagers, could have little 
or no intercourfe with them. About 412, the 
Southern Piks were converted to Chriftianity by 
Cumraig miffionaries; and it is likely that a few 
Latin and Cumraig words might now appear 
among them, About 430, the Piks, buriting 
from the mountains to which the Roman power 
had long confined them, poured over the plains, 
driving the Cumri to the Wreftern fhores, and - 
peopled the country down to the Humber. The 
Pelgic Britons were now their neighbours; and 
the Piks, foftened by a fertile country, would 
foon begin, in their fouthern fettlements, to adopt | 
the arts and manners of that more polifhed people. 
With thefe arts and manners, many new words 
would creep in, from the German dialect of their 
civilized neighbours. The Cumri, their old 
neighbours, were a barbarous paftoral people ; 
the Below, even in Cefar’s time, an agriculcural 
people; and now polifhed as Roman_provincials 
with every elegance and luxury. Thefe Piks, 
who were divided by the Wall of Gallio from 
their brethren, would naturally regard themfelves 
as detached from their own kingdom, and as in- 
habitants of anew. The Belge being the moft 
numerous people, their fpeech would prevail as 
fuch among the detached Piks; the more efpe- 
cially ag it was buta fuperior diale& of their own 
ETO Pte oneeitred ounth hice Andmien 4 
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century after, the progrefs of the Belgic language 
among thefe Piks would of courfe have been great. 
~~ When Beda wrote in 731, or about three cen- 
turies after this fouthern fettlement of the Piks, 
he informs us there were Four tongues fpoken in 
Britain, namely, Englifh, .Pikith, Britith§ or 
Cumraig, and Scotifh or Irifh, We fee from 
this, that, as the name of Angli was given by Beda 
to all the poffeffors of South Britain, fave the 
‘Welch, this fpeech which Beda calls Anglig was 
in fact the Belgic, ,with a new name. Nomina 
non mutant rem. Beda calls the Jutes of Kent and 
tthe fouth ; Saxons of the middle parts; and real _ 
-Angli of the north, all Angli promifcuoufly. And 
itis clear from him, that one {peech had now pre- 
vailed among them all; becaufe Jutes, Saxons, 
Angles, were but as drops in the fea of Belew, 
cand their lanpuage would vanih in. lefs than a 
century. hat this {peech, which Beda calls 
Anglic, was nor Anglic, is known to all, It is’ 
mproperly called Saxon by the learned; but all 
grant, and this very name implies, that it was not. 
the Scandinavian diale&t of the Gothic, as it mutt 
have been, had it been Anglic, from Anglen, a 
‘Danifh province; but was the German dialeét of 
the Gothic, Saxon by name, but in fa& Belgic. 
Cadmon wrote in it in this century, when Beda 
lived ; and Alfred and others after; fo that we can 
_ judge of it perfectly. It is German-Gothic ; and: 
not Scandinavian-Gothic. The Saxon was in fact 
~ German-Gothic, as well as the Belgic. They 
were the fame tongue; but it is the real propriety 
ofthe name. that is contended for. Affer, wha 
wrote the century. after Beda, but lived among | 
. the Weft Saxons, as Beda among the Angles, calls 
this Anglic of Beda repeatedly Saxon. We have 
-no writer who lived among the Jutes, elfe we. 
. fhould have it called Jutic. The fact is, all the 
fettiers fpoke this language in a century or fo 
after their arrival; and of courf: all gave it their 
: | ewn 
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own name. This Belgic muft have, lon® before 
Beda’s time, made’ great progrefs among the Piks 
of Northumbria, fram their detached fituation, © 
from their fewnefs when compared with the Belgay 
and other caufes above fpecified.- Lefs than three 
centuries will, in fuch fituations, totally change a 
language; much more alter one dialect of the 
Gothic into another, as the example of the Nor 
mans in France may fhew. No wonder then that 
Beda fhould call that {peech Anglic, which Afler 
calls Saxon; aod fhould {pecially diftinguith this. 
Anglic, fpoken all over England in his time, from 
Northumbria to Cornwall, and Kent, from the 
Pikith, or old and broad Scandinavian of Pikland. 
- For tho the people of Northumbria, the greateft. 
domain of the Angli, were really Piks; yet fromm 
their fituation, feparate government, and other 
caufes, their fpeech had affumed the Belgic hue, 
while the old Piks retained their Scandinavian 
original fpeech. From a fimilar fituation the 

_ German has greatly gained, and is daily gaining, 
on the Danith; while the Swédifh remains purer, 
The Saxon Chronicle was certainly begun, if 
not compleated, in Northumbria, for it diftin< 
_guifhes the South iqumbrians from Us, as it ex- 
prefles, a term only applicable when a work was 
written in Northumbria.. It feems to have been. 

— begun in the Eleventh, and finifhed in the Twelfth 
century. It’s language is Belgic, not Scandina- 
vian. The Yorkthire dialeét of the Englith is- 
full of Scandinavian words; but in Beda’s time, 
“when language was rude, this diftinction would 
be little ftriking. =~ | oy 
~ Beda produces one word in the Pikifh language, 
namely, Peanvabel, the name of a town at the eaft 
end of the wall of Antoninus, now, as is thought, 
 Kineil. . This name has been faid to be Welch ; 
‘but moft falfely, for neither Pean nor Vahel are 
to be found in the Welch language. Pen 1s, in 


Zs... > Welch, 
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Welchyethe head of a hill, the top of an object # 
but no wabhel, or fabel, is to be found in that 


‘tongue.’ The Welch for wall, is gwal, a modern ° 


. word derived from the Latin va//um, or from the 


Gothic vea/, and our, wadl; as almoft all words in 


the pretended Celtic are either Gothic, or Latin, 


Baxter fays, that, in Welch, Pen-y-wall is the 
_ head of the wall‘; butthisis not Peanvabel. Beda, 


who {pecially diftinguifhes the Welch as a different 


_ tongue from the Pikifh, and lived in a country 


bordering on both Piks and Welch, certainly 
‘Knew the Pikith tongue from the Welch. Nen- 
nius, ¢ap. 19. {peaking of this, fays the Wall 
was called in. Welch Gwal, which is the mere Ro- 
man vellum, with the Welch G prefixed; and 
that the town was, in Welch, called Pengaaul, a 
very different word from Peanvabel. The Pikith 


word 1s broad Gothic, Paena, ‘to extend,’ Ihre , 


and Vahel, a broad found of veal, the Gothic for 
‘ wall,’ or of the Latin wval/ua, contracted val: 


hence it means, ‘ the extent, or end of the wall,’ 
3 


as the Piks, who followed it to the fouth-eaft, — 


‘would naturally term it; for they could not follow 


it to the weft, where the Britons of Strat. Clyde 
dwelled. The Englith name, as Beda {ays, was 


— Penveitan, which 1s merely the Pikith, in a fofter 


dialect with tum, or town, at the end of it; and 


it isamaziag our Welch dreamers do not prove the 


_ Englith language to be Welch, for the Englifh - 


name is far nearer to the Welch than the Pikith. 
But to leave this trifling. mo a 

The natute and defign of this work forbids my - 
entering on a formal differtation concerning the 
Pikith language; and i fhall therefore clofe this 


lubject with a few brief remarks. The earliett 


4 So is Piane, or Penne in German The Celtic is quite 


full of Gothic words. 


.* Baxter was a true Celtic etymologift ; witnefs his deriving 
Blackneft from Balg na if, “ venter aque,’ “Stirling, from Es» 
trey Alaan, “Oppidum Alauna!’ - an 
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remain we have of the Lowland Scotifh, or 
modern Pikifh, is the poem of Barbour, written 
in 1375. Here is a fpecimen, faithfully copied 
from the MS. in the Advocates’ Library, -Edin- 
burgh, dated 1489. | - 


A! Fredome is a nobill thing! . 
Fredome mayfs man to haiff lyking- 
Fredome all folace to man giffis: — 

He levys at efs, that frely Ievys. 
A noble hart may haiff nane efe, 
Na ellys nocht that may him plefe, 
Gyff Fredome failyhe’, for fre lyking 
Is yharnyt our all othir thing. : 
Na he, that ay hafs levyt fre, 
May nought knaw weill the propyrte, 
-Theangyr, nathe wrechyt dome, — 
That is cowplyt to foule thyridome. 

Bot gyff he had aflayit it, . : | 
Than all perquer he fuld it wyt, 

And fuld think Fredome mar to pryfs, - 
Than all the gold in warld that 1s. | 


Of this,asof all our old Scotith language, the GRaM- 
MAR is perfectly Exctisue -That is, there are 
no inflections of verbs and nouns, as in the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian dialects; but their purpofe 
_is ferved by prepofitions and auxiliary verbs. Ihe 
Grammar of any language is it’s moft effential 
and permanent form; and nothing is more certain 


than that the old Scotith language derives it’s. 


- Grammar from the Englifh, as the Englifh does 
from the French, and the French, from the Ita- : 
lian. The origins of the Englith language have © 
never been enquired into with any degree of* 
labour and munute attention; sor the time 
marked when the French grammar prevailed over 
the Belgic, or as it is called Saxon, which had in- 
flections, as the other Gothic dialects... This Bel-* 
gic, or old Englith, had certainly fome inflections, 
down to the Twelfth century, tho many of them~ 
‘had worn out before; for the grammar of a 
language is very difficult to. change, and it took 
“? ha 7 threes 
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‘three centuries at leaft totally to change the Eng- 
lith, namely, from the Eleventh, when French 
was firit fpoken by the court and nobility before: 
the Conqueft, and after by all, fave the common: 

cople, till the Fourteenth century, when fome 
inflections {till remain in the work of Robert de 
Brunne. It muft, however, be remarked, that the 
inflections of the later Gothic are few-: and that the 
genius of thatlanguage often admitted prepofitions, 
and auxiliary verbs, from the firft. But it was 
infallibly the influence of the French freech, 
which has no infle¢tions in nouns, that led us ta 
difcard them. The French, Italian, and Spanith, 
have inflections of verbs; and fo have we, tho 
very few. ~ In which we abide by the later Gothic, 

While they follow the Latin; of which all. thefe _ 
tongues are but corrupt and ruftic dialeéts, : 
- From the reign of Malcolm II. 1056, to the 
end of that of Alexander III. {291, moft of the 
Scotith monarchs were married to Englith ladies ; 
and a continual intercourfe prevailing between the 
Kingdoms, frorh theft natural fituation and con- 
nection, it is then no wonder that the language 

ofa kingdom, fo very fuperior to Scotland as Enos | 
land was,’ and is in all refpeéts, fhould have been 
always gaining ground there: The Danith lan- 
guage Is now very much German, owing to the 
fame caufes. The Houfe of Oldenburg: is a Ger- 

. man houfe; as Malcolm IIL. from his long refi- 
dence in England, was almoft an Englifhman, as 
romanners, &¢. The borough towns of Scot- 

land were, as we have feen, tenanted by Englith- 
men, All thefe caufes, no doubr, contributed to 
introduce gradually Enelith words and idioms, nay 
fuch {mall grammar as the Englith bears, into the 

*Pikith or Scandinavian dialect of the north of 

_ Britain. The Englith was alfo a written tongue, 

while there is no room to fuppofe that the Pikith 

— ever was, being fpoken in a rude and barbarous 

kingdom; while the ‘Eclgic, or Englith,- had 

_s = oa been ~ 
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been long the written language of a great and civi- 
lized country. When it was above fhewn that the 
‘Lowland Scots could not receive their language 

from the Englifh, it was not meant to deny that. 
they received the form of their written language 
from the Englifh.. All that was intended to be 
proved was, that, as the Piks {poke a dialect of 
that very language before, the Englifh improve- 
‘ments of that dialeét were natural and eafy; 
whereas, had they fpoken the Celtic, the Englith 
language would have.gained,no ground. For the. 

eauies above given are fufficient to alter one dia- 
le& almoft wholly into another; bur by no means 

to introduce a new language. a 

As we have no work written in Scotland in the 
common tongue prior to the Eleventh century, 
when the Belgic, or Englifh, had begun im all. 
appearance to prevail, the Pikifh is beyond doubt 
a loft lanzuage, or rather a loft dialect of the 

Scandinavian, asthe Spartan is a loft dialect of the 
Greek. But one half of the words, ftill ufed in the 

remote Lowlands of Scotland, *are not Englith, or 

Belgic; but Pikifh, or Scandinavian. ‘The Pikith 

never being a written dialel, it muft be fought 
for only in the vulgar mouth, and it were well 
worth the curiofity of fome man of {kul to give us 

a Gloflary of the Uncommon Words ufed from 
the Forth to Murray Frith. We find in our old 
. Scotifh poets, and in Provincial Poetry of Scot- - 
land, chat nearly half the words are Scandinavian, 
not Englith. A Scotithman can learn the Scan- 
dinavian in very fhort time *; while an Englith- 
man finds it difficult. In Icelandicthe Lord's Prayet 
runs thus: a ee 


wa. 


k © Accedit lingua cognatio, que facit ut Scot} in Suediam 
advenicntes Suedice loqui facitime difcant.” Loccen. Ant, 
Suco Goth. This mutt have been eafily obferved ta the many - 
Scotifh who advanced the arms of Guitaviis Adolphus. Mr, | 
Coxe, in bis Travels, I. go4, obierves the great ftmilarity 
hetween Swedith and broad Scotifh; and mentions a Swedifh 
traveller, who found many abfolite Swedith words commoy 
- jn Scotland. : 


__ 
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Fader uor fom ef. i Himlum. 2. Halgad warde 
tbitt nama, 2.Tilkomme thitt Rikic. 3. Skie thin 
vilie fo fom i Himmalam, fo och po Tordanne. 4. 
Wort dachlicha brodb gif os i dagh. 5, Och forlat os 
wora fhuldar, fo fom ogb vi forlate them os frildighe 
are. 6. Ogh inled os ikkie i freftalfan. 7. Utan frels 
os ifra onda. Amen. | 

In Tudefque thus : 

ater unfer thu thar bift in Himile. 1. Si gebeila- 
got thin namo. 2. Queme thin Ribbi. 3. Si thin willo 
fo ber in bimile, ift o fi ber inerdu. 4. Unfar brot ta- 

galibbaz gib uns buitu. 5. Inti furlax uns nufara 
feuldt fo uuir furlazames unfaron feuldigon. 6. Inti 
ni gileite/t sinfih in coftunga. 7. Uzoub arlof unfe fois 

ule. Amen. : | 
In Anglo-Belgic, thus: _ , 

Uren fader thic arth in Heofnas. 1. Si gebaleud 
tbin noma. 2. To cymmeth thin ryc, 4. Sie thin willa 
fue is in beofnas and in eartho. 4. Uren blef ofer- 
wijilic fel us to daeg. 5. And forgefe us feylda urna, 
fue we forgefan [cyldum urum. 6. And no inlead ufig 
in cufinung. 7. Ab pefrig ufich from ifle. Amen. 

Chamberlayne, in that curious work the Oratio 
Dominica omnibus fere in linguis, and which f{erves 
more to illuftrate the origin and propinquity of 
nations, than many huge works, gives us the fol- 
lowing as the Lord’s Prayer in the language of the 
Orkneys. 

favor iri chimre, 2. Helleur iy i nam thite. 3. 
Gilla cofdum thite cumma. 4. Veya thine mota vara 
porto yurn, finna gort i chimrie. 8. Ga vus da on da 
dalight brow vora. 6. Firgive vus finna vora fin vee 
Prgive findara mutha vus. 7. Lyve us ye i tuntation, 
8. Mig delivera vus fro olt ilt. Amen; or, On fa 
meteth vera, 

This was originally publifhed by Wallace, in 
his account of the Orkneys, London, 1700, 8vo. 
Bilhop Percy! fufpects that there are errors of the 
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prefs, fuch as belleur for belleut: and ithink at 7. 
ye for me. Wallace fays-the Orcadians cali the 
language Norns, or Norfe: But it 1s a different 
— dialect from the Norwegian, Icelandic, Danifh, 
Swedifh. I: approaches nearer to the Icelandic, 
than to any of the others; buc differs confiderably 
even from the Icelandic, as the reader may obferve. 
But whether this difference be merely the effect of 
change and time, to which all tongues are liable ; 
or, as we know that the Piks inhabited the Ork- 
neys, when the Norwegians came in, and that 
the former muft have been the moft numerous 
people, this may therefore be really the old 
Pikith, preferved in that remote fituation, -tho 
with fome corruptions; 1s a queftion not eafily 
determinable. 

In the oldeit Lowland Scotith recoverable, the 
Lord’s Prayer would run thus: 

Uor fader qubilk beeft 2 Hevin. 2, Hallowit weird 
thyne nam. 3. Cum thyne kingrik. 4. Be dune thyne 
qull as is i bevin, fua po yerd. 5. Uor dailie breid 
gif us thilk day. 6. And forieis us uor fkaths, as we 
forleit tham quba fhath us. 7. And leed us na inti 
temtation™. 8. Butan fre us fraevtl. Amen. 

In this it is attempted literally to follow the 
four former, as far as the language would bear. 
When the refemblance between all thefe four 
{pecimens is fo great; the reader will not wonder 
that there is fo much proximity between the old 
Englith and Scotith. The Pikifh fo differed from 
the Anglo-Belgic in Beda’s time, that he marks 
them as diftinct languages. The one retained al] 
1’s German pecultarities ; the other all it’s Scandi- 
navian, But by collifion, and at an early period, 
by an interchange of words, they became very 
iimilar, For we muft not imagine that all the 
profits were on one fide. The early Englifh min- 


= This word is the only heterogeneous ene. In Francic it 
is cofanga, 1 Ulphias fracfnésjai. But i know ro Scotifh 

woid ior template. | . 
fn. ft. 
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firels were all of the north country; and from 
them many words, not to be found in the Anglo- 
Belgic, paffed into the old Englith. Itis indeed a 
fingularity worth remarking, that the Germans 
were never fo remarkable for poetry as the Scandi- 
mavians. The northern Angli, and Piks, a 
Scandinavian people, brought poetry into firft re- 
pute in England: the Normans, another Scandi- 
navian people, did the fame in France: for the 
claim of the infipid Troubadours has been laid afleep 
by M.le Grand®. But it is clear to me, as is 
natural to fuppofe, that the form of the language, 
and the greater number of mutual words, patted 
from England into Scotland. . 

On the fabject of our Scotifh poetry it is worth 
obferving that our ballads and fongs are as fimilar 
to the Danith as poffible, as the reader will find on 
looking into the Prifce Centilere Danice of Vel- 
tenis, publifhed Iaft century ; or the Leeninger af 
Middel-Alderens Digtekunfi, Kiobenhavn, 1780, 
Svo. None of thefe Danith fongs are older than 
the Fourteenth centufy: and in all points they per- 
fectly refemble our Scotifh ones, tragic and comic. 
They who enquire into the origins of Scotith 
mufic, fhould ftudy that of Iceland and Scandi- 
navia. 

Fordun tells, lib. Il. c.9. © The manners of 
the Ecots are various as their languages; for they 
ufetwo tongues, the Scotifh and the Teutonic, which 
lait 1s {poken by thofe onthe fea coafts, and in the 
Low Countries: while the Scotifh is the {peech of 
the mountaineers, and remote ilanders%” He 

then 


"ip tie aole pretices to his Fad/eux ov Contes, ¢ vols. 1200, 
awotk irantlated fiom the old northern poets of France, and 
waich has paif thro many editions, while the works of the 
Troubadours, tranflated in like manner, haye been received 
with the coldneis their infipidity merited 

“ € Mores autem Scoterum, fecundum diverftatem iip- 
guarum, variancur: duabus enim utuntur linguis, Scotica, vi- 
deuheet. ut Tentonied : cious Lingares gene wiasitinine wrnlitidie ns 
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then defcribes the former as a civilized people : 
the later as mere favagds. Sir John Clerk, per- 
haps the beft antiquary that Scotland has yet pro- 
* duced, tho he was quite deficient in erudition, has, 
in a work written in 1742, but not publifhed till 
1782", and which did not happen to be feen by me 
till after the materials of this Enquiry were col- 
le€ted, attempted to fhew that the Piks were 
Saxons, and of courfe their tongue Saxon. Inthis 
he lyes open to eafy and dire€t confutation : for, to 
oo no further, the Piks and Saxons are by all the 
ancient writers marked as quite different nations ; 
and we know from Beda that in his time the 
Pikifh, and Angelic, Sr Saxon, were different 
tongues. But in other articles of that differtation, 
onthe Ancient Language of Great-Britain, Sir 
John is entitled to the higheft praife, as the onty 
antiquary, who has feen that infallible truth, that 
the Belgic Britons fpoke that language afterward 
called Saxon, and that the Celts, even in Britain, 
were confined to the weftern parts, long before the 
timé of Cefar. This difcovery arofe to me, when 
collecting materials for the Differtation at the end. 
of this work; before 1 began to compile thofe of this 
work itfelf; and two years beforei faw Sir John’s 
production; yet Sir John has no doubt the priority 
of a difcovery, which in the hiftory of no other 
country would have been reierved for this century, 
and which 1 will venture to fay 1s more important 
to Englith hiftory, than any yet made, or that can 
be made. For it not only adds sevEN CENTURIES 
to the hiftory of Englifhmen, as fuch; but will, 
if duly attended to, put the whole hiftory of Law, 
Manners, Antiquities, &c. in England upon 


pianas regiones: lingue vero gems Scotire montanas Inhabitat 
et injulas ulteriores. Maritima quoque domettica gens elt, et 
culta, fida, patiens, et urbana; veititu fiqnidem honefta, ci- 
vilis atque pacifica, circa cultum divinum devota, fed et ob- 
viandis holtium injuriis femper prona. Infulana vero five 
montana, ferina gens eit, &c. ‘ 

¢ Bibliotheca Topographica Brit. Rolie Galeanz, p. 162. 
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quite a new, and far more interefting footing, 
Unhappily Sir John wanted learning fufficient to 
ftamp full authority upon this; and he refts upon 
the meaning of a few German words what de- 
pended on a difplay of the whole progrefs of the 
Scythians, or Goths, fhewn in the Differtation an- 
nexed to this work. His ideas on the. fubje& are 
of courfe confufed and inaccurate; and he only 
fees, thro a mift, a vaft object, which is capable of 
receiving the whole blaze of day. Concerning the 
Piks, he 1s totally mif*aken; and he ought to 
have redd a thoufand or two more books, before 
he attempted the antiquities of his country. Sir 
Robert Sibbald, the earlieft antiquary Scotland 
produced, faw this matter better, the end of laft 
century; and teils us expreffly, thar the Piks 
were Goths, and that the names of their kings are 
all Gothic, not Celtic *, Pity that Sir Robert alfo / 
had only that kind of fuperficial and ignorant — 
learning, fo remarkable in the works of our Scotith 
antiquifts, who ought to read thoufands of books 
before they pretend to write a word; and that he 
was fo weak, as not to know that the name of a 
country is nothing, either in regard to it’s inhabi- 
tants, or it’s hiftory, But the little word Scog 
totally perverted Sir Robert’s underftanding ; and 
made him, who was a Pik, regard his own anceftors 
as his enefnies. 

To difplay the origins of the old Scotith Ian- 
euage of the Lowlands; and the words of it which 
belong to the Anglo-Belgic and to the Scandina- 
vian, and thofe peculiarly it’s own; would require 
a work as large as the whole of this, or much 
larger : and ts well deferving the attention of fome 
able hand, - But this fubject fo little concerns my 
prefent purpofe, that 1 fhali leave it after fome re- 
marks on the name the Piks gave themfelves in 
their own language. | 


* Tit, of Fife. 
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’ "Fhe old Anglo-Belgic writers, who were the 
neighbours of the Piks, and had frequent ‘inter- 
courfe with them, certainly called them by that 
very appellation they gave themfelves, and pro- 
nounced as they pronounced it. King Alfred in 
his tranflation of Beda, and in that of Orofius, 
calls them repeatedly Peobtas, Pcahtas, Pebtas. 
Lhe Saxon Chronicle Pibtas, Pybtas, Pebtas, 
Peobtas, SEthelwerd, lib. IL 12. Peobte; Vib. IV. . 
Pibtii And many other Saxon remains preferve 
thefe appellations. ’ 

Wittichind, a German Saxon writer, who lived 
under Otho 1. about the year 950, narrates fabu- 
loufly that the Britons fent to the Saxons for af- 
fiftance againft the Piks and Scots; and calls the 
former repeatedly Pediti, which is merely a fofter 
pronunciation of Peb#i. Andrew Winton, a Sco- 
tufh Chronicler, who wrote about 1410, calls them 
Peychts, Pechts, Pibts. The common denomina- 
tion among the people of Scotland, from the 
Pehts Wall in Northumberland to the Pehts 
houfes in Rofs-fhire, and up to the Orkneys, is 
Pebts. 

The genuine name the Piks from the earlieft 
times gave themfelves, and which they bore 
among neighbouring nations, was therefore 
that of Pests, varioufly pronounced Pinrs, and 
Peuuts ; for Peobtas, in the Scandinavian, would 
new found Peuchtas, the ¢ in Icelandic having the 
found of a French wz. 

This name being guttural, and fomehow inde- 
finite, and lax in the mouth, it was fottened and 
rendered firm and diltinét, by different nations in 
different manners. In their original feats on the 
Fuxine, Greek and Reman writers call them Pix1 
and Peuxini; being the real names Pinrs and 
Peuuts, mollified, and rendered more dittinét. 
The later name follows them into Scandinavia, a 
formerly fhewn. ) 

Qin cheir ermieroing again ta. Raman view im 
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Caledonians 4, from a Cumraig epithet ; but when 
the Romans by further acquaintance had difcovered 
the real name, the writers of a declining age un- 
fortunately termed them Picti ; a name, which tho 
only the real one Pints, foftened to Roman pro- 
nunciation, yet gave rife to great confufion. For 
the word £17, implying painted people in Latin ; 
the identity of the words blended matters totally 
diftinét, and made the real name of a nation pafs 
for a Latin epithet, fo that even their own writers 
were led aftray ; and Glaudian, a poet full of quib- 
ble and conceit, fays Nee falfo nomine Pitti. The 
Englifh and Irifh were alike unfortunate in their 
Latin appellations. Avg has been gravely de- 
rived from Angeli, ‘ corners,’ becaufe England 
has many promontories. The Hiberni, or I[rith, 
have been confounded with /iserni, ‘ wintry peo- 
ple, or people in a wintry climate,’ by feveral 
writers; nay by Sir James Ware, who quotes 


Hibernique Gete, pictogue Britannia curru, 


as belonging to Ireland! The Britons were in like 
manner thought to be named from the Latin Bru- 
tus, for ten centuries. Such was Latin etymology ; 
and now we promife fair to have ten centuries of 
Celtic; and then ten centuries of Laplandic; 
for human folly ts always the fame. But to return 
tothe Pid, the Romans, unhappily not catching 
from the pronunciation the old name Peukini, mutt 
have been puzzled how to modify this barbaric 
term: for as Pitz implied in Latin wood-peckers, 
&c. a victory over thefe Pi4i would have founded. 
odd in their annals. The Camraio: Britons called 
them Pbhichtiaid, and the Romans could have only 
Latinized this name Picti, which was worfe and 
worfe ; for a battle with Mécti, feigned people, 


q Lloydina pref. to Archzolog. fays, the Welch fill call 
Scotland Keaton; Baxter, in his Gloffary, tells that the 
Welch calf the North Brions Aydtox, and their woods Coit 
yr F yf ; . 
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eople of fié#ton, would have been matter of laughter. 
Prom Scandinavian pronunciation, the name was 
Vict, towns, or Vidti, conquered, or Vetti, carried, 
fo that the confufion was endlefs. Pit, coming 
firft to hand, took the place of all. Ammianus 
calis the fouthern Piks, by the Scandinavian pro= 
nunciation, Vefluriones; that 1s, Ved?-veriar, or 
Pikifp men, as the lcelandic writers call them in 
their old Norwegian feats Vik-veriar. But. the 
mountain Piks, beitig then under a different 
government, and forming _a feparate nation from 
the Southern Piks, the olf name of Ducaledones, 
er Northern Caledouians, was ftil continued to 
‘the former, with whom she Cumraig Britons had 
no neighbourhood. nor intercourfe; while the real 
name ofthe Southern Piks became perfeétly Known 
to them from neighbourhood. 

In Scandinavia, evenamong the Piksthemfelves, 
the found of P vanifhed, and it was pronounced 
as V, from circumftances above explained. Hence 
the Vika and Vikr of Icelandic wr iters, and Nor- 
wegian charters. The famesnames were alfo pro- 
nounced Vicha and Vichr, even in the Sixteenth 
century, as Olaus Magnus fhews; nay, Torfeus, 
in the beginning of this century, ufes Vika and 
Vicba, indifcriminately. This V is in fact only 
the Scandinavian pronunciation of P, and prevails 
in the Icelandic to this very day ; P being never 
pronounced but as V in that tongue, even in 
foreign words, for in Icelandic there is no P art 
all, Saxo, 44. 1X. fpeaks of the conqueits of 
Reegnar Lodbrog, in Scotia, Petia, and the He- 
budes. This muft have been taken from a poem 
preceding 1020, for Scotia is here palpably Ire- 
land, the only Scotia, prior to about 1020, and 
Petia is Petland, or prefent Scotland. Saxo a 
traveller, and a man of great information, knew 
that the inhabitants, the Enelifh and the Germans, 
called the country Pebtland, and he ufes the 
cenuine. not the Icelandic’ pronuncietion. For 


3/0 Po of Rus. Parr itt, 
about the Sixth century, and from that time 
downward, as above explained, the Anglo-Belgic 
began to prevail among the Southern Piks in Nor- 
thumbria, and by degrees proceeded northward, - 
fo that in Alfred’s time, or about 880, the real - 
found of the letter P would be reftored among the 
Southern Piks at. leaft : if indeed the Scandinavian 
V for P be not a late corruption. And neither in the 
old Scotifh, nor in the prefent Buchan dialeét, -is V 
put for P at all. In Icelandic writers we find Pets 
and Petlands Fiord, for Piks and Pentland Frith : 
while the old Piks of Norway are called Vikir, and 
their country Vik. This arifes from our having no 
Scandinavianauthorsat all, tillthe Twelfth century ; 
long before which time the Piks of Bricain had 
become perfect foreigners to the Scandinavians, 
and their origin quite unknown to them. Hence 
the change of name, for one and the fame people, 
the old name of Pikir, pronounced Vikir, con- 
tinuing to the Norwegian Piks; while the Britith 
Piks, calling themfelves Pehts, the name was - 
foftened to Pets, but really pronounced Vets and 
Vetland. hus, tho the Englifh proceeding - 
from Anglen in Denmark, it might be fuppofed 
their country would be called Angleland in Ice- 
landic writers, it is uniformly termed England; 
and neither Saxo, nor any old Icelandic writer, 
ever hints, or feems to have known, that the Eng- 
lith were from Anglen. Such pieces of ignorance 
‘are frequent in the moft enlightened times; no 
_ wonder then that they thould occur in dark periods. 
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CHAPTER XL 


a Manners of the Pike, 


HE manners of a peSple are either Public, 

I or Private. Under the head of Public Man- 
ners, may well be put,ez. Government; and 2, 
Religion as they ftrictly belong to fuch, not only 
as having vaft influence over the manners, but as 
forming an actual part of them. Other articles of 
Public Manners are, 3. War, 4. Navigation; and, 
by a fingular fate among the Gothic nations, ¢, 
Poetry and Muific. 7 re 
Private Manners may be referred to, x. Birth, 
Marriage, Death. 2. Eatingeand Drinking. 9. 
Houfes and Drefs. 4. Occupations. 5. Arts, and 
Sciences. 6. Amufements. Under thefe divifions 
every part of Manners ts included, | _ 
- But in treating of the people now under view, - 
their Manners admit not only of Two Grand Divi-. 
fions, Public and Private; but of Two Defcrip- 
tions, The Firft Defcription ts that atually 
given of Pikifh manners, as fuch, by Roman and 
other ancient writers. The Second Defcription 
{prings from the certainty that the Piks were 
Goths, and that of courfe their manners were the 
fame with thofe of other Gothic nations, in the 
fame ftate of fociety.- | a 
An hiftorian of Scotland ought to enter fully in- 
to both defcriptions ; forthe Manners of a barbaric 
people form by far the moft interefting part of it’s 
hiftory ; but my prefent purpofe confines me to a. 
few brief hints. | | 


Aaz - 8 I. De- 
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§ I. Description of Pikifo Manners, as given by the 


Roman and other ancient writers. 


Divifion I, Public Manners. 


J. GovERNMENT. ‘Tacitus, the very firft wri- 
ter from whom any hints concerning the manners of 
the Caledonians, or Piks, can be derived, fhews, 
that in the time of Agricola’s expedition, they 
were divided into feveral {mall ftates, as the Ger- 
mans, and other ancient nations. As Tacitus 
rightly confiders the @candinavians as Germans: 
and exprefily tells us, that the Caledonians, or 
Piks, were Germans, it.follows that the fine de- 
{cription of the German governments, given b 
Tacitus, muft be that of the Pikith ftates alfo, 
namely, a democracy, which chufed it’s own 
chiefs, but referved all liberty, and the moft effen- 
tial part of the power, to the people. Dio accord- 
ingly tells usexprefily, that the Caledonian ftates 
were democratic. And Tacitus does not mention 
that they had one king among them, but pofi« 
tively implies that they had none, by calling Gal- 
gacus only the moft eminent of their generals®*. 
{In Germany and Scandinavia, Tacitus mentions 
kings: but the Piks being a later fettlement, had 
not proceeded fo far in fociety, fave in their firft 
Britifh feats, the Hebud Hes, where a kingdom 
had already been formed, which was in time to 
extend it's power over all the Caledonians. Toaci- 
tus mentions that in Britain there were formerly 
kings, but that in his time there were only fac- 
tions. ‘This deicription belongs to the fouthern 
Britons, with whom alone, as procurator of Bel- 
eium, ‘Tacitus had acquaintance, as is clear from 
the context, in which thefe Britons are compared 
_ with the oppofite Gauls ; and from his udding that 


* Inter plures duces virtute et getere prefians, nomine 
Galgacue, Agric, 
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the {tates formed no,confederacies, ita dum finguls 
pugnant aniverft vincuntur, * {o that fighting apare, 
all‘are conquered :’ whereas, in the very fame work, 
the fame writer tells that the ftates of Caledonia, 
with furprizing prudence, joined in a common 
league again{ft Agricola. 

In the Hebud Iles Solinus, who wrote about 240, 
defcribes the fingular ftate of the early Pikifh mo- 
narchy, above inferted.” From Adomnan we learn 
that the Pikifh kings had a fenate>; and that 
there was a wobile genus, o® noble race‘, as among 
the Germans : and from the Regifter.of St. An- 
drew’s, that there wasa Regalis Profapia, or Royal 
Race: from whom it has been above fhewn that 
the kings were choten. 

Il, Reticion. Of the religion of the Caledo- 
nians there is no hint in any Roman writer, as the 
country was little known, or defcribed. Adomnan 
1s the earlieft author, fram whom any information 
oa this fubje&t can be drawn, and that information 
very {mall. It appears from him that the Piks re- 
verenced fountains“, and afcribed great virtues to 
them, a notion common to the ancient Goths. 
That they had fai Dei, ‘ their own gods,’ whom 
they thougat ftronger than him of the Chriftians. 
That they had Magi, or Magicians, priefts who 
were thought to poflefs the power of raifing 
ftorms ; many adventures of Columba, with Brer- 
chanus, one of thefe Pikith magicians, are nar- 
rated by Adomnan. 

HI. War. On this head almoft the whole Ro- 
man information neceffarily refts. From Tacitus 


* Rex cum fenatu valde pertimefcens, domum egreffus, 
obviam cum veneratione beato pergit viro, Adm. Vita Cal, Il, 
14. de Brudeo fog, 

© Quendam de nobili Pictorum’ genere IT. 11. He alfo 
smentions the * familiares regis,’ 11. 13. the comites of the 
Germans, in Catarand Tacitus, 

“ In Pictorum Provincia... audiens in plebe gentili de 


aliqiio fonte divulgari famam, quem quali divinum {ftolidi 
hoamninece  .. venerghantue Té 
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we learn that the Caledonians, or Piks, ufed cars 
in battle, as the Belge and other Gothic nations. - 
That the Celts ever had cars there is no proof. 
Adomnan deicribes Echuviflaid, king of the 
Crutheni, or Piks in Ireland, as ufing a car®. 
Cars continued among the Scandinavians, down 
to the Tenth, or Eleventh century‘. In defcrib- 
ing the battle of the Grampians, Tacitus alfo 
fhews that the Caledonians had a body of cavalry. 
He does not {pecify the arms peculiar to each clafs ; 
but only mentions that the Caledonian fwords 
were very large, and without points, fo as to cut, 
buc not thruft; and their fhields were {malls ; 
matters in which they exaétly correfpond with the 
Germans, as defcribed by the fame author. The 
Caledonians alfo wfed archery, as all barbaric na- 
tions, and as Tacitus {pecially fhews. The 
arrows were pointed with flints, now often found, 
and called elf-ftones. In the time of Severus, 
Dio fays, the Caledonians alfo ufed daggers, as 
the Saxons, and many other Goths. Herodian 
mentions their {mall thields ; and adds lances to 
their armour. The laft are alfo mentioned by 
Dio, who fays their lances had an hollow ball of 
brafs at the handle-end, which ferved as a kind 
of rattle", Gildas mentions that the Piks had a 


esed et de rege Cruithniorum, qui Fchuviflaid vocitabatur, 
quemada.odum viétus currui infidens evaferit prophetizavit 
fimiliter fanctus, AS. in Bibl, Reg. lib. I, ¢. 6, omitted by 
Canifius. 

f See Differtation annexed, p. 70. So late as 1182, cars 
of battle were uted in Flanders, * Le Comte de Flandres y 
parut, efcorte de plnheurs chariors armés en guerre a la fagon 

des anciens ;” in battle againit the French king 1182. 
fi ffai fur Pf ae Picaradic, 1. 311. This was the o!d cuftom 
‘of the country, the Belyrca efeda of Virgil, if he means not 
the Belew of Briain. Saxo, lib. VIII. p. 147, mentions the 
car of Harold Hyldetand, about the year Sov. 

—& In Roman coins, Britannia has a {mall round fhield, and 
long fpear. 

h Lib. 76. Herodotus deferihee hands af Perfiene uith 
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kind of hooked {pears, with which they drew the 
Britons down from the battlements of the wall of 
Gallio. Such {pears were ufed among the Scan- 
dinavians ; and Bartholin gives us a print of one 
found in Iceland. Sidonius Apollinaris defcribing 
the Gothic princes fays, muntebantur lanceis un. 
Calts, | 

{V. Navication. The Piks were perpetually 
pathing the friths of Forth’and Clyde to molet the 
Britons. Their boats were ufually of ofiers, in- 
terwoven, and covered with*the fkins of beafts, as 
appears trom Solinus, Gildas, and Nennius. $j- 
donius Apollinaris, car. 7..mentions fuch boats as 
ufed by the Saxons‘, Maicland tells us they are 
full ufed on the river Spey, in Moray; being 
round at both ends, five feet long, and three 
broad. Such were alfo the boats of the old Welch 
and Irifh. ‘Tacitus defcribes navigation as at a 
great height among the Suiones, or Danes of his 
time. But the cafe was different in Caledonia, an 
earlier and more barbaric fettlement of the Goths. 
The Piks, however, would naturally advance in 
this {cience, tho i cannot find that they ever had 
fleets, like their Scandinavian anceftors. In the 
year 1726, under feveral itrata of earths and foflils, 
was found in the bank of the Carron, a large boat, 
36 feet long, and 4?. broad ; made of one entire 
piece of oak, and well polifhed, both within and 
without. From the number of ftrata, Sir John Clerk 
thought ic an antediluvian boat; but, that jelt 
apart, thefe flrata certainly fhew it very old; and 
it is mott probable thar it was Pikifh, becaufe 
found in the country of the Piks. 

V. Portry and Music. With regard to thefe 
the ancients have hardly left one hint. Tacitus 
mentions the war-fong, and military thouts of 


1 Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxona traétus 
Sperubat, cut pelle falum fuleare Britannum 
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the Piks. The manners of the other Goths muit 
here be recurred to. 


Divifion II. Private Manners. 


¥. Brrta, Marriace, Deatu. The who'e 
accounts of private manners of the Piks are moft 
- defe€tive. Dio tells us the Caledonians had their 
wives in common, and brought up their children 
in public. Czefar tells us the fame thing of the 
fouthern Britons, that ten or twelve had wives in 
common ; and chiefly brothers with brothers, and 
parents with children; out that the children be- 
longed to him who firft wedded the mother. 
Thefe are moft fingular and ftriking features of 
barbaric foctety, hitherto rather rafhly denied, 
than illuftrated ‘by fimilar examples. ‘The Ger- 
mans, as Tacitus fhews, had quite the contrary 
practice; all being content with one wife, fave 
the rich, who had feveral. They were palpably in 
a more advanced flate of fociety, than either Piks, 
or Below of Britain, their brethren. Montefquicu 
obferves it as a feature of paftoral fociety, that 
men then have many wives, or wives in common, 
altogether as beafts; but he gives no examples. 
Herodotus tells us, exprefily, that the Agathyrh, 
a Scythic nation in Germany, had their wives in 
commen in his time. Tacitus fays the Germans, 
alone of all barbaric nations, had not wives in com- 
mon ; a clear proof that the Celts and Sarmatians 
had their wives in common: and he tells us of the 
Peukinit; that, thro the promifcuous marriages of 
their chiefs, they were difgraced by a refemblance 
of the Sarmate. The Belge and Piks feem to 
have becn in one identic ftate of fociety, as might 
be expected from common Gothic origin, from. 
infular fituation, and from both fettling about one 
and the fame period. Not fo barbarous as to have 
ail wives in common, they feem not howeverto have 
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been fo civilized as the Germans. The cuftom, 
however, feems to have been peculiar to the great, 
as among the Peukini in Germany; and Solinus de- 
{cribes it in his time as a privilege only of the 
Pikifh king, to chufe and difmifs any woman he 
pleafed. ‘This was the natural progrefs of the 
cuftom, for the great would certainly be the laf 
to abandon fuch licence. There 1s indeed every rea- 
fon to believe that Czefar judged only from the chiefs 
in Britain, as too many travellers apply the vices 
of the great to whole nationg. But of this cuftom 
we have fpoken before. Concerning the reft of this 
article we know next to nothing. From Adom- 
nan it appears that the Piks did not, in Columba’s 
time, burn their common dead, but buried them ¥. 
People of rank may however have been burnt. 
Among the other Goths it appears to me that 
burning the dead was never very frequent, but 
always confined to the chief ranks, being laborious 
and expenfive |, 

Il. Eating anp Drinzine. Of thefe we 
have almoft as little direct information. Dio tells 
us that the Caledonians uwied a certain root which 
{upported them long, without their fuffering hun- 
ger; andthe fame is told of the Scythians™. Soli- 
nus fays that the Piks of the Hebudes lived on fith 
and milk; but hunting feems to have afforded a 
chief food of the Piks of Caledonia. In the old 
forts, bones of deer have been often dug up. 
From Adomnan we learn that the Piks ufed glafles 
for drinking, as he defcribes Broichan the Magi- 
cian uling one. Ale, the drink of all the Goths, 
was certainly that of the Piks. 


K In Pictorum provincia... alios ex accolis afpicit mi- 
fellum humantes homunculum, II. 12. 

‘ so Tacitus expreffly, § Funerum sulla ambitio ; id folum 
ebfervatur ut corpora cLARORUM vyirorum certis lignis 
crementur.’ Germ, 

—™ Dio hb. 76. And fee Pliny, Hid Nat. XXV. 8, for the 
ule of the herbs feytice and Aippace, amony the Scythe. 
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IIL. Houses anp Dress. From Tacitus it is. 
clear that the Caledonian houfes, of whatever. 
materials formed, had combuftible roofs: for he 
defcribes them as all {moking around, being fet on. 
fire by the Caledonians in their retreat. The walls- 
were probably of turf, or wood. Adomnan de-. 
{cribes that of the Pikith king, Brudi, to have been 
a munitio, or caftle® But it was furely of wood ; and 
no rus of fuch edifices can remain at the prefent 
time. The Caledonians, like the Germans, were al- 
moft naked. Romanewriters fometimes mention 
them as naked ; and if we faw a favage, with only a 
deer’s fkin thrown over his fhoulders, and the reft 
of his body bare, we would, like thefe writers, 
call him naked. For it appears from Cefar thar 
the Belge, and from Tacitus that the Germans, 
wore a fkin of tome beaft. No doubt the Romans 
faw the Piks’ in their moft naked fiate, for they — 
only vilited them in the fummer, the feafon of 
war. And the chiefs, as in Germany, apparently 
wore 2 tunic and breeches, under their mantle. 
Gildas, c. 15, mentions the Piks as partly cloathed, 
or at leafl girt with a cloth about: the middle. 
_ Ubis was in the Fifth century. In the Sixth 
when Coluntba lived, Adomnan drops no hint of 
drefs or nakednefs: but it is inferable that they 
were Cloathed. The cuftom the ancient Piks had of 
itaining their bodies has been formerly fhewn to be 
peculrar to the Gothic nations. The Belew alfo 
retained the fame cuftom, till the Romans intro- 
duced luxury and drefs among them. But the 
Piks of Northumbria had it’s remains down to the 
eighth century, as appears from a decree of the 
Council of Caicot, in 787, above adduced. This 
ttain:rg was done like the tattooing of American 


.* Ahointempore, hoc eft in prima Sandi fatigatione itine- 
risadregem Bradeum, cafu contigit at idem Rex fatty elatus 
regio, luz munitionis, fuperbe agens, in primo beati adventu 
WiLL HOD apelivet portas. dl, 14, 


_ favages ; 
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favages, by pricking the {kin with a thorn, or 
other fharp fubftance, and then rubbing in the 
juice ofa plant®. From Cefar we learn that the 
plant ufed among the Belge was the uitrum, or 
woad ; which made them ofa blue colour. Pliny 
tells that this plant was, in Gaul, called g/afum, 
and that the Britifh matrons in particular ufed ir. 
Cafar’s vitrum is palpably a tranflation of this 
Gallic word glaflum, or glafs ; and the word mutt 
have originated with the Belge, being Gothic, 
and given to amber by the German Goths, as we 
learn from the fame Pliny. This tattooing as a 
terrible ornament, the Pikg did, hke the Ameri 

cans, in various figures. So Claudian ; | 


Venit et extremis legio pretenta Britannis, 
Quz Scoto dat froena truci, ferroque notatas 
Perlegit exanimes Pitto moriente figuras. 

De Bello Gettca. 


Befides this tattooing, the favages of North Ame- 
rica often paint their faces red, or.fome other 
colour, This they vary as e@ccafion demands ; 
one colour denoting mourning, another joy, &c. 
But whether this cuftom was known to the Piks, 
or not, cannot be now determined. The favages 
of North America, tho the cold be certainly, at 
leaft, equal to any ever felt anciently in North 
Britain, go moftly quite naked; tho fome wrap a 
{kin about them in winter, as the Piks no doubt 
alfo ufed. Herodotus tells us of the Neuri, a 
Scythic nation, who were in winter turned into 
wolves: Pellourier ingenioufly explains this, that 
in winter they cloathed themfelves in the fkins of 
wolves. 

IV. Occupations. The chief occupation of a 
favage is to procure food and drefs : the chief oc- 
cupation of civilized fociety is the fame, to procure 
money to buy food and luxuries. As Solinus tells 
that the Hebudian Piks lived on fifh and milk, 


a 





viridem diftinguit glarea mufcumy, 
Nota Caledeniis talis pitura Britaunis, Sujon. in Mofella, 
a ae 
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fifhing and pafturage muft have been their main 
eccupations. The other Piks added hunting : and 
fm time agriculture. 
Ve Aers anp Scigexcrs. The houfes of the 
Piks were certainly only built with wood, or 
wattles, and mud; as among the Gauls, and the 
Germans. But trom the ancient writers who men- 
tion the Piks, we can only learn that they could 
make weapons of wars which were certainly of 
brafs, as were thofe of all other early nations ; and 
war chariots, in which brafs was no doubt ufed 
wn thofe parrs now made of iron. Of the Sciences 
of the Piks we find no veftige : and while in South 
Britain one or two learned men arefe, we have 
every reafon to believe that the Piks did not even 
know the ufe of letters, and that their churchmen, 
and men of letters, were all [rifh and Welch, down 
tathe Twelfth century. This proceeded from the 
fupreme contempt, which the barbaric Goths, as 
a wife people, had for that jumble of madnefs, and 
fandity, called learning in the dark ages. | 
VI. Amusements. Of thefe, as might be ex- 
pected, we find no account inthofe ancient authors, 
who mention the Piks. oe 


§ HT. Defeription of Pikifo manners, as being thofe 


common to other Getbic nations. 


This theme 1s very extenfive, and can thercfore 
be here only flightly fketched. 


Divifion J. Public Manners. 


1. GoverNMENT. It-is now univerfally known 
that the government of the early Goths, was 


generally a Democratic Monarchy. Herodotus 
er cc as Pg, + + 
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from Tacitus we learn, that the Germans had 
them. But thefe kings were merely as Indian 
chiefs; men, who from fuperior merit had ac- 
quired influence, and which influence remained to 
their defcendents and relations, from a natural 
veneration of the people for the fuperiority which 
had eftablithed it, and a hope of finding it con- 
tinued in the fame progeny. The example of 
Iceland may fatisfy us, that the barbaric Goths 
were not incapable even ‘of a regular republic, 
eltablithed upon wife laws. But in this republic 
riches had fuch natural influ€nce, that ifa man be- 
came very rich, the laws, pafléd in the General Af- 
fembly, in which even all, the peafants appeared, 
were not held ratified, if fuch a man were abfent. 
Some man of this defcription, adding great talents, 
art, and courage to his wealth, would have in 
time come to be king. For in fuch fociety riches 
and power are the fame; and nobility always 
originates in wealth. Burt how does wealth ori- 
ginate in {uch fociety? Certainly by chance. For 
a man of the greateft talents, or courage, may 
make many inroads and expeditions without fuc- 
cefs ; while another, by one lucky hit, may ac- 
quire vaft riches: and a man without capacity — 
may find a treafure, or be fole heir of many re- 
lations. This Republic of Iceland highly merits 
the attention of the learned, as we have all it’s 
}.aws, Conflitution, and Hitory, in far higher 
perfection than thofe of Greece and Rome. It pre- 
fents a picture of the progrefs of barbaric fociety, 
prior to the year 1600, when it became Chriftian, 
and letters were introduced. A progrefs of aine 
centuries, uninfluenced by foreign manners, had 
taken place between the ftate of the Germans, 
given by Tacitus, and that of Iceland. But it mutt 
be remembered that Tacitus tells, the Suiones, or 
Danes, had wealth; and were from firuation more 
advanced in fociety than the Germans, even in his 
time, ‘They obeyed a king with greater, anda 
more 
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more fixt power: but there js no room to think 
the royalty was hereditary, elfe Tacitus would not 
have omitted fo ftrange a pecultanty, while all 
the Germans eleéted their monarchs, as he tells, 
from the nobility of their race. From a perfect 
fimilarity of fituation the Pikifh monarchy ort- 
ginated in the Hebud Iles; while Caledonia was 
divided into democratic ftates. Czefar inftructs us, 
thac the Gallic ftates were moftly democratic; and 
_ that the few kings were ‘chiefly ufurpers. Tacitus 
mentions no pure democracies in Germany; and 
the Gauls were, from® Grecian and Roman inter- 
courfe, more advanced in fociety than the Ger- 
mans. [Like the Greeks they had paft from petty 
kingdoms, known at the fiege of Troy, to re- 
publics; while the Germans were {till in their 
herotc age. The Piks, during the Roman period 
of our hiftory, as may be inferred from their re- 
mote fituation, refembling that of the Germans, 
had alfo the German government. Tacitus men- 
tions no kings in Caledonia. Dio, a fulpicious 
zuthority, names one Argentocoxus, and tells 

pretty tale about him. It is indeed mere matter 
of curiofity to .enquire whether the Caledonian 
{tates had their petty kings, or not. Such kings 
were mere chicts, or firlt magiftrates; and with 
ho power over the people, fave what the people 
pleafed to allow. It has been agitated, whetner 
monarchy, or democracy, be the moit ancient 
form of government ; but the fact is, that the moit 
ancient monarchies were really democracics. We 
are certain from Tacitus and Dio, that the Cale- 
donian {tates were democratic; and Hf writers would 
candidly examine the fubject, they would fee that 
in early fociety monarchy itlelf is always demo- 
cratic. In the Hebud iles alone, as among their 
fellow ilartders, the Suiones, a remarkable and 
real monarchy was eftablifhed, which in time 
{pred over Caledonia. The coincidence of both 


thefe monarchies being in a clufter of tiles is 
CuUrlous. 
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curious. Divide et impera was here done by 
nature. | | 

Hi. Rexricion. The religion of the ancient 
Goths has been lately explained by fo many wri- 
ters, that 1 need not enter fo vata field. Suffice 
it to obferve, that the mythology of a barbaric 
people mutt be full of confufion, while even chat 
of the Greeks and Romans is fo. Odin is at vre- 
fent the God beft known to us, as he is mof 
celebrated by the Scandinavian fcalds: but Tuifco 
was in the time of Tacitus the chief god of the 
Germans ; and Irmenful was Yn the days of Char- 
lemagne, he of the Saxons. In the Scandinavian 
mythology, the chief confufion rifes from this, 
that Thor, beyond doubt the Jupiter, or chief 
god, 1s fometimes called father of Odin, fometimes 
fon of Odin. The Eddasof Semund, andof Snorro, 
alio palpably imply two Odins ; and the Scandina- 
vian antiquaries affertan elder, anda later. If i may 
humbly offer an opinion, after fo many men of real 
and profound learning, a fimilarity of names feems 
in traditional times fo liable to errors of this fort, 
to have confounded Odin, the god of war with 
Godin, a name for the Supreme Being; whenee our 
word God, and originating from god, coop. For — 
it is Clear from the Eddas, that the Scandinavians, 
as many of the Greeks and Romans, admitted a 
Grand Creator and Preferver, to whom thefe gods 
were but as fervants. When they became Chrif- 
tians, they nz:urally retained this name for that 
Great Being. ‘Lhis theory might be fupported 
by arguments very valid, but this is not the place. 
And 1 fhall clofe this argument, with only admo- 
nifhing the rcader to beware of that grand error of 
the Scandinavian antiquaries, fo unerring in other 
matters, namely their fuppofing Odin and his Afe 
to be real perfons, who led their people from Afia, 
70 years betore Chrift,; whereas they belong wholly 
to Mythology, and not in the leaft to hiftory. 
Snorro Sturlaton, a writer of the LAirteenth cen- 
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tury, is the grand fource of this delufion; by 
mentioning in his Edda?’ that Odin fled from 
Pompey : and the veneration paid to Snorro main- 
tains this puerile fable, tho it be a mere romantic 
fiction, fimilar to that of Scota, daughter of 
Pharaoh, the Britth Brutus, &c. Snorro could 
only find this tale in a Saga, written by fome ig- 
norant romancer, who had heard of Pompey the 
Great, and fo brought him in as he would have 
done Alexander the Great, Judas Maccabeus, King 
Arthur, or Charlemagne. For where elfe could 
Snorro find this, fave by /pecial revelation? It is 
fhewn in the Differtation annexed, that the pro- 
etefs of the Scythians, or Goths, into Scandinavia, 
was compleated, at leaft 500 years before Chrift. 
Nor did they even come out of it again, fave into 
Britain, Denmark, Ruffia, Iceland, and Normandy. 
And it is demonftrable from all the ancient writers, 
from Herodotus, down to Czfar, Tacitus, and 
Ptolemy, that this pretended expedition of Odin 
is a mere fable, founded on the allegory that Odin, 
the God of War, led the Goths into Scandinavia, 
that is, they opened their path by the fword.- : 

lil, War. The peculiar warlike fpirit of the 
Caledonians, or Piks, unknown to the other Bri- 
tons, marks them as Goths, and as. Scandinavian 
Goths, the molt warlike of men. Northern cli- 
mates produce ion mien. The mountains of 
Scandinavia, ancdof Scotland, were the natural 
foil of fuch a race. 


Aniron race the mountain-cliffs nraintain, 
Foes to the ycntler genius of the plain. 
What wonder if, to patient valour train’d, 
, _ 4 any cy sae 
They guard with ipit what by ttrength they 
galu'd ? 
And while their rocky ramparts round they fee, 
The rough abode of want and liberty, 
(As lawlels farce from confidence will grow} 
Infult the plenty of the vales below ? 
GRAY. 
yr Apud Torf. Ser. Reg. Dan, In his hiftory Snorro dates 
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This admirable defcription applies fo well to the 
Piks in particular, that one would imagine it 
drawn from their invincible fpirit, and conftant 
incurfons into the fouthern plains. If our High- 
landers be in fact, as fome affert, more warlike 
than their Irifh anceftors, their mountainous fitua- 
tion muft be one chief caufe, ds the great mixture 
of Goths among them is another. But had the 
Romans found Celts in, Caledonia, they would. 
have totally vanquifhed them at once, with a 
fingle legion, as they did, Celtic Gaul; and, as 
‘Tacitus fays, they could have done Ireland. The 
conqueft of the Celts, fouth of Forth and Clyde, 
was fo eafy that Tacitus bives no hint of it, but 
paffes it as a thing of courfe: and in another 
place fays, that Agricola difcovered the Celtic 
tribes in Galloway, and went and planted caftles 
among them. But when the Caledonians appear 
in Roman hiftory, it is to open a new fcene; and 
torgive a fample of {uch people as were to over- 
turn the Roman empire, a {pecimen of the Oftro- 
Goths, and Weftro-Goths orf the Euxine, and of 
the Northern Germans. Would that, for the fake 
of civilization, the Piks had been fubdued ! Yer 
their defiance, for three hundred years, to all the 
power of Rome, is certainly a ftriking fpetacle 
in hiftory. That their country was not fubject to 
Rome, is no compliment to it; but that the 
Romans {o repeatedly attempted the conqueft, 
and not only failed, but were forced to build many 
ramparts and walls in their own defence, gives us 
a furprizing idea of the warlike fpirit of thefe 
northern Goths, to whom, as their fouthern bre- 
thren faid, ‘the gods themfelves were not equal P,’ 


P Ceefar, IV. 7 —The weapons and battles of the Gothic 
nations, are perfectly known. Their enfigns were at firt 
heads of boars, wolves, bulls, and other beafts. But Artian, 
in Tactic. deferibes the Scythic enfigns of his time as dragons 
made of cloth, and hiffing in the wind. The Scotith banner, 
1158, was a dragon. Dalrymple’s Annals, Pp. 79, from Al- 
dred de Bello fandardl, 
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When we fee the flate of war among the northern 
Goths in particular, this myftery vanifhes. Utter 
contempt of death, joined with vait itrength of 
body and mind, neceffartly infured to them de- 
fence and conqueft. But why enter upon fo trite 
a theme, as the fpirit or manner of Gothic war? 
Why defcribe the hall of Odin, and the eternal 
luxuries of thofe flain in battle? Why paint the 
martial terrors, thundering around a people who 
compared the delights of a conflict to thofe of love, 
and who died laughing? 

IV... Navication. As we meet with no diftant 
maritime expeditions of the Piks, it is needlefs to 
enlarge on this head. it has already been fhewn 
that the Scandinavian anceftors and brethren of 
‘the Piks were fo fkilful in navigation, as to have 
regular fleets in the time of Tacitus. 

V. Poerry anp Music. The Gothic Poetry 
forms one of the moft fingular features in the hrf- 
tory of human manners. _{t’s familiar and conftant 
ufe is fo remote from modern ideas, nay from the 
practice. of any barbaric nation, ancient or modern, 
that ic feems to usalmoft incredible. Yet nothing 
is more certain than that to be taught the compo- 
ftion of verfe, and the ufe of arms, formed the 
swhole Gothic education. Verfe was in fuch fami- 
liar ule among the Goths, that 11 was commen to 
accoft a firanger in verfe, who-at once anfwered 
in the fame%. The Scalds were only men more 
diftinguifhed tor this talent; and who, from fu- 
periority init, were led efpecially to practife it. 
‘But, even to underfland their verfes, «was requi- 
fite to have ftudied poetry much; for their meta- 
phors are fo violent and remote, and the conftruc- 
tion fo entirely changed, that a poem was required 
to be committed to memory, and often revolved, 
before « could be thoroly underftood'. As a 
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fpecimen of the figures, gold is called the dragon’s 
bed, the tears of Freya; poetry, the prefent, or 
the drink, of Odin ; a comibat, the bath of blood ; 
the hail of Odin, the fhock of bucklers; the fea, 
the field of pirates; a fhip, the horfe of the 
waves, &c. &c. &c. Hardly. any idea was exprett 
in fimple and direct terms. Hence the obfcurit 
is prodigious: and to explain one ode of the E.dda 
of Semund, Eric Hallfer, an Iflandic poet of laft 
century, employed ten years, and was forced, afteg 
all, to give it up in. defpain}. This, to be fure,- 
is an unique inftance, as that ode is the moft ob- 
{cure remain of northern antiquity. Nor does this 
darknefs-arife from the metaphors only, but from 
the conftruction, which is fo perverted, that the 
moit perverted part of a Greek or Roman poet 
feems plain Englith to it. | 

Hence it required fuperior underftanding and kill 
to develope this‘poetry. But it may naturally be 
concluded, that the more ancient the Gothic poetry 
is, it will be the more fimple. The Death Song of 
Re®nar Logbrog, who was King of Denmark, 
about 820, is an ancient remain of scandina- 
vian poetry; and, tho not fo perplexed as many 
later pieces, it has neverthele(s very remote 
figures, as a battle is called the ocean of wounds. 
In‘fhort, fimplicity feems to have been fhunned as 4 
matter of eafe: and the more art, labour, and 
{uch fcaldic fcience as then prevailed, that were 
employed, fo much higher was the praife. Thus 
we {ee that even barbaric fociety is capable of falfe 
tafte, and falie refinement, in poetry. The 
Goths were too ingenious; and facrificed the de. 
licious poetry of the heart to that refined art, and 
remote fenfe, which only employ the head; and 
-employ the. head in vain, for nothing can be 
more foolifh, than for a man to ufe much time and _ 
labour to wrap a thought in obfcurity, Only in’ors 
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der that another may ufe much time and labour to. 

develope it; while the former, by {peaking plain 
at once, might have faved the whole toil, 
and have attained far fuperior praife. This un- 

happy tafte for enigmas pervades much of the 

Gothic poetry, and only ferves now to exeite our 
wonder at feeing extreme ingenuity, and falfe re- 

finement, in barbaric fociety. In other bar- 

baric poetry, perfect Amplicity is fure to be 

found; but in the Gothic the cafe totally dif- 

fers; and the very fludy of the ancient Scan- 

dinavian poetry, is to this day a peculiar and 
real {cience by itfelf ; requiring as much, nay more, 

{kill in it’s mythology’; kinds of verfe, which 

amount to at teaft three times. the number ever 

‘known to the Greeks, or Romans; metaphors, 
phrafeology, &c. than is neceflarf to the perfect 

knowlege of the Greck and Roman poetry. A 

phenomenon altogether aftonifhing; and which 

{ets all theory of human manners at defiance ! Fhe 

Celtic poetry is quite different ; having no mytho- 

logy at all, and only fuch few metaphors and per- 

verfions, as are found in all rude poetry, as in the 

Laplandic and Indian Heroic and: Amatory 

Ballads. 

The Gothic poems were all fhort, as common 
fenfe dictates muft be the cafe in all traditional 
poetry. The ftory of Homer's poetry being pre- 
{erved by tradition, for three centuries, is quite 
fabulous ; for he wrote about four hundred years 
nfterletrers were ufed, bothin Greece and Afia. The 
Death Song of RegnarLodbrog is among the longelt 
pieces of Gothic poetry fuppofed to be tradition- 
ally preferved ; and it extends to but Twenty- 


- gine o@tave ftanzes, of fhort lines. Offian, and 


Epie poems, preferved by tradition, are ideas 
which could not have occurred but to a Celtic 
underftarding. The longeft kind of poem, 
known to te Goths, was that called the 

Drapa, 
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Drapa*, which to relieve the memory had al- 
ways a burden: and it wd4s a very long Drapa, 
which had Thirty oétave ftanzas, of thefe very 
fhort lines, fo ufwal, and fo difagreable in Gothic 
poetry, confifting of butthree, four or five fylla- 
bles each. A piece of this fort, would not of 
courfe contain more words than fixty,” or eighty 
lines of Homer. The Hocker was a fhorter kind ; 
without burden. The Mais, Lioths, and Quidas, 
of the Edda of Semund, the earlieft repofitory of 
Scandinavian poetry, being collected about the 
year t1to, never exceed fifty -fhort ftanzas, of 
very fhort lines : and it i$ fufpected by fome Scan- 
dinavian antiquaries, that a few of them are of his 
own compofure. Rime is unknown to the early 
Northern poetry ; and feems never to have been 
ufed till after the Scandinavians were Chriftians, in 
the Eleventh century, and began to imitate the 
riming Latin verfes of the monks, the real inven- - 
tors of rime. 

The Celtic poetry, as that of a weak and de- 
{pirited people might be expeéted to be, is almott 
wholly melancholic in a fupreme degree. All the 
mock Offian is full of deaths, mifery; and mad- 
nefs. The Gothic poetry is the exact reverfe of 
this, being replete with that warm alacrity of 
mind, chearful courage, and quick wifdom, which 
attend fuperior talents. Death, which is fuch a 
whining and dreadful affair in Celtic poetry; is in 
the Gothic a matter of laughter. It was a cuftom 
of the Gothic warriors, to fing their own death 
‘fong. So did Regnar Lodbrog ; fo did alfo king 

Bodvar; and many others, noted in northern ftory. - 
We have a moft remarkable correfponding inftance 
in Procopius, who wrote about the ye.r 560. He 
attended Belifariusin his expeditionagainit Gilimer, 
king of the Vandals, in Africa, 533; and tells. ys, 


* See an account of the Drapa, in Gunlaug’s Saga, ps t, 
HS, 113s Of the Floker, ib. 113, ‘Bt, Pe» 
DL’. 
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that Gilimer being defeated, and blocked up in 
the mountain Pappua, he compofed a fong on 
his own misfortunes, which he fung to the harp. 
Soon after he was forced to yield himfelf; and 
Procopius informs us, that he laughed much, 
when he came before Belifarius, for that pur- 
pofe : tho the ftep was to him worfe than death, 
had he not apparently hoped that he might thereby 
intercede for his people. : . 

The Pikith poetry, no doubt, confifted, like that. - 
of the other Goths, altogether in ballads, or fongs 
upon the fubjects of mythology, hiftory, genealogy, 
moral advices, panegyrics of heroes, and love. 
In particular: Heroic Ballads, and Love Ballads, 
are the earlieft poetry of all nations. ‘The Lap- 
landers celebrate old chiefs, as well as their mif- 
trefles; but we have no {pecimen of the former, 
tho the Speétator has made the later well known. | 
Even in the confined circle of the Ferroe Iles, the 
Gothic inhabitants have their fongs on celebrated 
champions". And that this cuftom was moft an- 
ciént among the German Goths appears from ‘l'aci- 
tus, who tells us of the great Arminius, caniturque 
adbuc apud barbaras gentes, ‘he ts yet fung by the 
barbarous nations.’ Eginhart tells us, that Charle- 
magne * wrote, and committed to memory the 
barbarous and moft ancient fongs, in which the 
a‘ts and wars of former kings were celebrated.’ 
Affler tells us the fame of Alfred. Jornandes fays, 
the funeral af Theoderic, the Gothic king, was 
rantibus bonoratum, “honoured with fongs.? Of 
hiftoric and genealogic fongs i have treated above. 
Of moral fongs we have fine examples in the 
Haavamal,-and other pieces of Semund’s Edda. 
Love ditties form another fpecies of early poetry, 
Known, like the Heroic, to all barbaric nations. 
Some of the old Scandinavian, iam informed, are 
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exquifitely tender; and tho few have been pub- 
lifhed, yet good examples. appear in the Sagas. 
Take thefe tranflations of two ftanzas ’. 

‘ Virgin of the beautiful face, learn my verfes. 
If you remember them, they will deceive your 
Janguid hours, when your lover is diftant; and 
the youth of your heart will appear in your me- 
mory. 

‘ We ftood together upen the green grafs, when 
the damfel, with beauteous locks, and {weet coun- 
tenance, embracing me with her arms, weeped 
bitterly ; and, with linnen whiter than fnow, wiped 
the thick-falling tears from her rachant eyes.’ 

The Scandinavians had alfo Indicrous and 
fatyric poetry; of which good fnecimens may be 
found inthe Edda of Samiund, as the Atgis-drecka, 
or Feaft of Afger at which Lok appears, and. 
tells all the gods and goddeffles prefent their faults ; 
and other pieces fimilar. | 

Of Gothic or Scandinavian Mufic we know 
little. In battle the horn was chiefly ufed, as in 
Scotland, down to the Fourteenth century. The 
harp was a Gothic inftrument, firft invented in Atia, 
and paffing with the Goths to the extremities of 
Europe, and into the Celtic countries. ‘The an- 
cient Irith harp was fmall, like the Gothic. The 
bag-pipe, fo foolithly thought a peculiar old 
Highland inftrument, was ufed by the Greeks and 
Romans, as we know from many marbles, coins, 
&c. and Roman authors. From Procoptus we 
learn, that in the fixth century it was the inftru- 
ment of war among the Roman infantry, as the 
trumpet was among the horfe*. Hence there ‘s 

ittle 


* From Guniaue’s Saga. 

~ Lib. II, c. 22, he defcribes the bagpipe as « Gugon; +3, 
nas tvrdov wrcpayar aerrov, ‘ made ‘of leather, and thin waod,” 
Nero ufed to perform on the bagpipe, and there is a coin of 
his with that inftrument on the reverfe: See Sueton. in 
Neronc, c. 14. and Vofhii Lexicon Etym. in voce Usricnlarius; 
seharea ha ~hiseuee that Verra calle it Pythanta: and above 
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little doubt began its warlike ufe in Britain and in 
ether countries fubject to the Romans. 
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1.-BirtH, Marriacz, Deatu. Among the 
Goths, children were’dipped in a ftream, or lake, 
. foon after the birth; and a name was given them. 
This was confidered as an holy office, for all 
waters were held facred. Expofition of children 
was cruelly allowed, as among the early Greeks 
and Romans. If the father defired that the child 
fhould be preferved, he took ir in his arms, or put 
it on his knee. Expofition, tho always very rare, 
continued lawful in Scandinavia till'1024*, Men 
of eminent {cience often educated children gratis, 
from infancy to manhood. 

In marriage i cannot difcover a fhadow of any 
facred ceremony among the Goths’. The bride- 
groom prefented a prefent to the damfel’s father, 
or guardian; which has been ftrangely inter- 
preted by fuperficial theorifts, as if he bought his 
bride. It was a mere token of refpect, ufual on 
this occafion among the Greeks and Romans; and 
Tacitus tells us, that the German Goths gave and 


all Blancnini de tribus generibus mufice veterum organica, 
Roma, 1742, 4to. The bagpipe is ftill familiar among the 
Greek and Italian fhepnerds, In Scotland and Jreland it 
feems quite modern, for Giraldus Cambrenfis, tho fo full on 
the mufic of thefe countries, does not mention it. See his 
Top. His. 

x See along and curious memoir De expoftrione ixfantum at the 
end of Gunlaug’s Saga. : | 

¥ Judge Blackflone obferves in his Commentaries, Vol. I. 
that marriage was ‘totally a civil contraé, til Pope Inno- 
cent ITE, about the year 1210, ordained it’s celebration in the 
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took prefents upon many occafions. Wornen were | 
held in fuch adoration among the Goths, that to 
have bought a wife would have ruined the richeft 
ofthem. The bride alfo gave a prefent to the 
hufband. The parties and friends being met, the 
father folemnly delivered the bride to the bride- 
groom, with a form of words. After which the 
marriage feaft, the chief part of the ceremony, : 
followed. ° , 

Bodies of common people, and of enemies, 
were buried; thofe of chiefs*burnt, if opportu- 
nity ferved; if not, they were buried. When 
burnt, the afhes were put in earthen urns, as 
among the Greeks and Romans; and a barrow of 
earth, in proportion to the rank, was thrown up. 
That of a beloved king was fometimes like a 
little hull. 

Il, Eatinc ann Drinxine. Pork was a 
favourite food of the Scandinavians; and: boars’ 
flefh the main article of Odin’s Feaft. In Iceland, 
when firft planted, herds of fwine, and of fheep, 
are often mentioned?. Horfe flefh was ufed in 
Scandinavia and Iceland till the eleventh century, 
when it was forbid by the Chriftian miffionaries. 
A curious relict of the old Scythian manners de- 
{cribed by Herodotus! The chief drink of the 
Goths was ale. Wine and meed were oceafionally 
ufed. They drank out of horns, as the ancient 
Thracians and other Scythians. I have feen a 
Scandinavian drinking-horn, carved, painted, and 
adorned with filver; with a whiftle made of bone 
at the fmall end, in order to call fervants. Czfar 
defcribes fuch horns as ufed by the Germans. 

III. Housrs anp Dress. The houfes of the 
common people in all the countries of Europe, 
were at firft wooden; and continued fo till within 
thefe two centuries. Among the Goths, the houfes 


+= Tiands Landnama. The Chriftianity of the dark ages 


induced an horror for iwine’s fleth, as the golpel reprefents the 
an. omtortnan mts the frerine ; 
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of the kings, and great men, were alfo of wood: 
confifting of many apartments on a floor, fur- 
rounded with a wooden palifade, forming within 
a curtis, or court. ‘he womens’ apartment was 
feparate from the reft, and often fortified with 
another ditch, ahd palifade, to prevent their being 
carried off in thefe barbarous times*. The eating 
room, or hall, was the chief part of the houfe. At 
an entertainment, the puefis fat on large benches, 
on either fide the hall, and in the midit of each 
bench was an high chajr, or feat of honour, for 
the chief perfons, with one oppofite for the next 
in rank’. The floor was fprinkled with ftraw, 
a cuitom continued in thé Royal Palaces in Eng- 
land, till the Sixreenth century. The fire was in 
the middle of the hall; and all along it’s wall were 
boxed beds, yet much ufed in Scotifh villages. The 
guelts fat juft before their beds, fo as they could 
ftep into them with eafe. A vaft veffel of ale was 
placed on the floor, whence to fill the horns. 

The Drets of the early Goths, confifted only in 
a fkin thrown over thé fhoulders. But the chiefs 
even then wore a clofe jacket and troufers. The 
lait habit in time became common to the people. 
In the columa of Trajan, the Daci are fo repre- 
fented; and fuch was the early Icelandic habit: 
Breeches were the peculiar habit of the Goths, and 
unknown tothe Celts, from the beginning to this 
day. Gallia Braccata, or Breeched Gaul, was in- 
fallibly «inhabited by Gothic-German Gauls, as 
it’s pofition might alfo fhew. The mantle was 
alfo a part of drefs among the chiefs. The ancient 
Gertnan women wore only a clofe thift of linnen, 
often ftriped with purple. It had no fleeves: and 
a part of the ncck wasdeft bare. In the Icelandic 
poetry, clihed tn knnen is a frequent epithet for 


# See Cleffel. Ant. Germ. and the Northern Antiquaries, 
far an account of the femmur, or womens’ apartments. 

» Curious prints and detcriptions of old Iflandic houfes may 
he found in Cinelane'’s Saga 
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the women. Eut in the earlieft times the linnen 
fhift was a drefs of rank; and the other women 
roamed naked, like dryades, among the German 
woods,. glittering in the natural {plendor of a fnow- 
white fkin, rofy cheeks, and a prodigious length 
of golden hair. For the hair of the Gothic women 
was often fo plenteous, as when they combed it to 
cover them all around, and reach the sround as 
they fat. In winter, a &m of fome beaft was 
thrown over their fhoulders, and faftened before 
with a thorn, or other rudeepin. As the fkin was 
of no ufe without fuch pin, the antiquifts may 
Hence derive the neceflity and origin of pin-moncy. 
In time the women alfo adorned themfelves with 
glafs beads, which they procured from foreign 
merchants, as. the Indians do now. Such beads 
of moft colours are found in. urns, in Germany ; 
with hair-pins, and hair-ringsy to faften on the 
ringlets with the pins, as an ‘ornament. Such ar- . 
ticles diftinguifh a woman’s urn; as brats razors 
do a man’s: for we learn from the ancients, that 
the German men fhaved their beards, and only 
wore muftachios. 

IV. Occupations. It is well known that the 
early Gothic occupations were hunting, fifhing, 
and pafturage: and in time agriculture. From 
Tacitus it appears, that the German. Goths had. 
orchards. But war was the grand occupation of the 
Goths. 

V. Arts anp Sciences. Herodotus; and 
other ancients, pronounce the Scythians the witeit 
of mankind :; and wifdom is the parent of true art 
and fcience. They had philofophers, and were killed 
jnaftronomy. Tacitus defdribes the German houfes 
as built of rude materials, without mortar or tyles, 
He mentions not the materials; but another an- 
cient ¢ tells us, they were of wood. But Tacitus 
adds, that fome of them were done over with an 


© Herodian VII. 5, 


earth. 
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earth, fo pure and fplendid, that it refembled 
painting, This cuflom continued a long time ; 
and the earth ufed was called rosbe érde, red earth, 
and Engliche erde, becaufe they brought it from 
Britain®. The only genuine ff pecimens of the 
earlieft Gothic architecture, are the Piks houfes, 
fingular exertions of barbaric art. The old Scan- 
dinavians’ were remarkable for carving, with a 
Knife, little figures of wood, or bone, and fuch 
have been found in Scotland ; particularly a little 
image of a king, on @ throne, dug up near Dun- 
ftafnage, and probably a Norwegian work, done 
when thefe people were poffeffed of the Hebud 
Iles, and part of the weftern coaft: On the 
Gothie arts and {ciences, much might be faid; 
but it is the greatnefs of the fubje&, which forces 
me not to enter on it here. 

Vi. AmuseMENts. Chefs was the favourite 
amufement of the Gothic nations, and known 
among them in the earlieft times, and in all their 
moft barbaric poffeffions. Tacitus deferibes the 
Germans as paffionately addiéted to gaming. In 
iceland, chefs was general; and in the eleventh 
century we find Gunlaug the f{eald playing at 
chefs “with the beautiful Helga, whofe love fo 
excited him and Rafen, anotlier fcald, that they 
fought, and fell by mutual wounds*. Conver{r- 
tion was another chief amufement; and was emn- 
ployed principally in narrating the aéts of great 
men,‘in propofing and folving znigmas, and in 
trials of poetic fkill. But news were a perfect feaft 
of the rude Goths. In Iceland, when a foreign fhip 
arrived, it was a privilege of the chief men to hear 
the earlieft news ; and the vulgar were not allowed 
to approach till they were fatiated. Their counfels 
were often guided by fuch intelligence as chance 
fupplied. An exaét picture of the Gothic Gauls, 


4 Cleffel, Ant. Germ, p. 168. 
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as de(cribed by Czfar. The polite Athenians 
were alfo remarkable for this love of news. But 
i have already exceeded the bounds propofed in 
the fketch of early Gothic manners, whereby to 


illuftrate thofe of the Piks, and muft begin another 
chapter. 


CHAP- 


CHAPTER Xit. 


Piki/h antiquiljes in Scotland. 


T is much to be 4amented that accuracy and 
T penetration are fo rare in works written upon 
antiquarian fubjects. In every country, ifthe mott 
foolifh books were to be named, it is believed that 
the antiquarian clafs would be immediately con- 
defcended on. One would imagine that, in fuch 
fubjects, quite a different mode of reafoning is 
allowed, than is employed in treating any other 
branch of fcience. Inftead of fas, we find mere 
imagination: inftead of argument, only ground- 
lefs conjecture, fuppgrted by fuch incoherent and 
inconclufive fophiftry, as muit argue a deranged 
underftanding, if exerted on any other literary de- 
partment. . | 

Perhaps it may be faid, that the very fubject of 
antiquities can only admit of opinion, and con- 
jecture; and never of real fcience: that we want 
erounds for certain knowlege : that of courfe 
the mind, having no fixt barriers, roams at pleafure 
in the ‘wilds of conjecture, without any path to 
conduct it to the temple of truth. 

But it mutt be aniwered that the ftudy of anti- 
qutties ftands exactly on the fame ground with that 
of hiftory. Itis impoffible indeed to write the an- 
tient hiftory of a country, without being an anti- 
quary. Nay an litlorian muft be an antiquary , 
it he ventures on the hiftory of any country, two 
centuries before his own time; ele he will err moft 
ghevoufly, in narrating facts, founded on cnitoms, 
and language, different from thofe of his awn 
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times. ‘The ftudy of hiftory is thus fo intimately 
connected with that of antiquities, that 1t becomes 
almoftthe fame. But e{pecially no man can treat 
of the antiquities of a country, without knowlege 
of it’s hiftory. The origin of any law; or cuftom, 
the occafion and nature of any monument of anti- 
quity ; can never be difplayed, without knowing 
what nations held the country, and what events 
happened in it. The foundations of antiquarian 
{cience, therefor, reft fdlely on ‘the ground of 
hiftory. . 
Now in hiftory, itis bel&ved, none can deny 
that there are fixt principles, whereby to diftin- 
with truth from falfehand, and opinion from. 
rience. In ancient hiftory, the accounts of ancient 
authors form the fole ground; and leave no room 
for opinion or conjecture. We muft abide by their 
teftimonies; and, when they differ among them- 
felves, abide by the moft ancient, or beft informed. 
But ancient monuments generally efcape the 
notice of ancient hiftories ; and we learn nothing ° 
from Herodotus, or Ctefias, shat can particularly 
illuftrate the ruins of Perfepolis. We only know 
in general that they muft be remains, either of the 
Affyrian empire, a part of which extked in the 
Babylonic, after the Median held the north of pre- 
fent Perfia, @er of the Perfian. And as Perfian 
coins and gems prefent us with the fame dreffes, 
and, fymbols, as are found on thefe ruins, it muft 
follow that they belong to the Perfian empire, 
which began {fo late as 570 years before Chrift. 
To apply this example to the prefent fubrect, 
it is certain from ancient authors, and from pre- 
fent evidence, that the Celts firft pofleiled Bricain 
and Ireland, till the Scyrhians, or Goths, came in 
and vanquifhed them. No trace of any other na- 
tions than the Celts, and the Goths, can be found in 
thefe ilands, either from the teftimony of ancient 
writers, or from that infallible evidence, the : 
language. The civilized Romans, and their mo- 
numents, are here out of the queftion; as their re- 
| mains 
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mains are perfectly marked, and known. The 
only queftion, therefor, among antiquaries, is, 
whether to impute our barbaric monuments to the 
Celts, or to the Goths? | 

it is well known that Stonehenge, as it is one of 
the fineft barbaric monuments in the world, has 
afforded the greateft room. for antiquarian contefta- 
tion. Inigo Jones, when he wrote a work to thew 
it Roman, only gave a lamentable proof of that 
truth, too much experienced in all countries, that 
antiquities, like law, medicine, moral philofophy, 
natural philofophy, fOrm a peculiar and diftiné& 
branch of fcience, only attainable by laborious 
ftudy, and experience ir the fubje@ ; and that he 
who ventures on them, without any claim to the 
character of an antiquary, muft err beyond all ex- 
ce{s, however great his talents may be in other re- 
{pects. Indeed, it may fafely be {aid that good ans 
tiquaries are {till more rare than even good hifto- 
rians : and any great library will afford convincing 
proofs of the aflertion. Dr. Charleton, who im- 
puted Stonehenge-to the Danes, becaufe many 
monuments of that kind are found in Denmark, 
came very near the mark; but refleéted not that 
the Danes-were fo late a people in England, that 
it’s erection could hardly efcape hiftoric notice. 
Such monuments are alfo common én Germany, 
fo that it might as plaufibly have been given to the 
Saxons. At laft, the Celts and Druids becoming 
faihionable in this century, Dr. Stukeley afigned 
Stonehenge to the Druids. 
_ From this inftance, and innumerable others, it 
is perfectly known, that the only debate, con- 
cerning the rude monuments in Britain and Ireland, 
is, whether they are Celtic, or Gothic. There 
being indeed no end of conjecture, fome French 
writers have lately drearied of a primitive people, 
as they call them, to whom fuch monuments 
' belong. It fuffices to fay, that there ise not a 
trace to be found of thie nrumiptive nenants hase 
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wt is acertam rule, de non apparentibus, et non ex- 
sflentibus, eadem eff ratio. Not to mention that 
thofe writers, fo tkilled in the ideal part of anti- 
quities, always fhew grofs ignorance of the real. 
Yheir reafoning is alfo truly antiquarian, and in- 
confiltent. From a fimilarity of barbaric monu- 
ments, from Japan td Britain, they reafon that 
they are all remains of one people: tomlly forget- 
ung the fimilarity of mental, and manual, powers 
thro the whole extent of human nature. Nay the 
very fimilarity they findis chieHly imaginary; and 
no greater than between an Englith fteeple, and 
a Chinefe pagoda. A writer*, who deferves fo 
be mentioned with refpeét, bit who is capable at 
times of dealing in afl the nonfenfe of genius, a8 
a late work ® of his deplorably proves, has lately 
ftarted an idea of a people now loft, to whom all. 
nations are indebted for their arts and fciences: 
This people he places in Tartary, becaufe he found 
that the oldeft aftronomical obfervations indicatéd 
their being made th thatclime. Following M. de 
Buffon’s fyftem, that the earth is a piece of the fun, 
itruck off by a comet; and muft have cooled firft; 
and been firlt inhabited at the poles; he concludes 
this people to have come from the north pole, 
down to Tartary. In Britain, immediately irra- 
diated with the light of Newton, M. de Buffon’s 
fyftem has appeared, and will ever appear, a fan- 
ciful reverie, unworthy of confutation, as it has 
no grounds whatever, either to reafon on,,or be 
reafoned againft. M. Bailly’s argument from old 
_ aftronomical obfervatioris is curious; but may be 
anfwered, by granting the opinion of many an- 


_ 3 M. Bailly Lettres a M. Voltaire fur I’ origine des Arts, 
&c. | | | ° 

_ > Lettres fur Il? Atlantide ; a work built on an Bgyptian 
fable told by Plato; in utter forgetfulnefs that the Egyptians 
were noted for falfehand, Did M. Bailly beiieve the kgyptian 
ftory, that the fun had rifen in the weft, and reverted twice to 
the eait, in the memory of their annals? Which was the. weft’ 
aod which the eait, when the Arlaoue affair happened? - 


C cienr 
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cient and modern philofophers, that this globe has’ 


fuffered a change in it’s pofition. A comet may 
change the. pofture of the earth, far more eafily 


than it could dath off all our planetary fyf{tent-from. 
the fun. If you grant one conjecture, why not. 
prant another to confute it? But perhaps it 18 too 
much to allow M. Bailfy’s idea of the ancient 
aftronomical obfervations folid, for the greateft 
attronomers have ufed thefe cbfervations before,, 
without any fuch difcovery. And it may be that 
thefe obfervations are forged by the Greek authors, 
who preferve them; Greece being in the fame 
climate with Tartary, tho not with Babylom and’ 
Arabia, generally reputed’the very parent countries. 
of aftronomy, till M. Bailly controverted - their 
claim. As toM. Bailly’s argument, that the north. 
of Afia was once a warm climate, becaufe elephants 
bones are found there; he muft allow his conjec~. 
ture to be anfwered by another, that there wasa 
breed of elephants in remote ages, peculiar to a 
cold, as the prefent is to a warm climate ;, 


quit as Arabia, a hét climate, produces a pecu- 


liar and beautiful breed of affes*. Of conjec- 
tures there is no end; and he who deals in them, 


amuft expect to be confured by them. His idea, 
that the riches found in Tartaric tombs belong to 


this primitive people in Tartary, only fhews his. 
total ignorance of antiquities; for it is perfectly 
‘known, that they are, for the moft part, Perfian 


: ipoilss won by Genghis Chan, and Timur, in 
t 


eir expeditions, as appears from their fabric :. 


-and that the fragments, really Tartaric, are of no - 
older date than the firft of thefe conquerors, who 


firft brought wealth into Tartary. In fhort, his 
idea ofa primitive people in Siberta and Tartary, 
from whom the arts {prung, is not only oppofite to 


allancient hiftory, but is confutable from the cer- 
‘tain fact, that no ruins, coins, nor reliques of any 


kind, ufed by a civilized’ people, can be fourd in 


© Niebuhr Defeript, & Arabie. . 
: oo thefe 
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thefe countries, but what are of very late date: and 
it-is not to be fuppofed that this civilized people, 
from whom arts and {ciences {prung, would be 
ftrangers to thofe arts which mark the zxefidence 
of civilized nations. Butofthistoomuch. «§ ~ 
For my part, who never venture further than 
hiftory will catry me, 1. have nothing to do with 
the primitive world, nor with any prigitive na-_ 
tion; but fhall leave literary Quixotes to conquet 
fuch ilands on dry Idhd for “their .Sanchos. 
From ancient Greek and Romar writers, it is per- 
fectly known that the weft cf Europe was anciently | 
inhabited by two grand races of men, the Scythians 
and the Celts: the later being indigenes, the for- 
mer an Afiatic people. When Cefar entered Bri+ 
tain, and firft difclofed it to hiftoric authority; he 
found the indigenes, or Celts, confined to the in- 
terior, or diftant parts of the iland; while the 
Belpz,’2 German progeny, as he informs us, had 
all the maritime ‘parts. The. Celts were, as he 
fays, ftrangers to agriculture, and lived by hunt- 
ine and their flocks ; while the Belew were an agri- 
cultural people. Britain again remained unvifited 
by the Romans fera century longer, when Claudius 
began the conqueft*. During that century, the 
Below had been always gaining ground, as civi- 
lized colonies do among favages. In Ptolemy’s 
time, it is clear that the Below had all the fouth 
and eat of prefent England. In the north. the 
Piks were a Gothic people, as the Belgz# in. 
the fouth: but the Piks had expelled a Celtic peo- 
ple from the north, as the Belge had from the 
{outh. | 
Thus hiftory fo far ‘Hattrates the barbaric mmo- 
uments in Britain, as to make it certain, that 
they muft be either Celtic or Gothic. The firft 
vand grand enquiry therefor, among antiquaries, 
ought to have been, whether chey are Reltic of 


_ ee See the authorities produced, Part it. ¢, I. : 
Cca2 (2 2, - Gothic; 
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Gothic ; or which are Celtic, -and which Gothic > 
But moft unhappily they havetaken them all forCel- 
tic, while the truth is quite-on the other fide. It is 
indeed the peculiar defect of antiquaries to take, 
as fure foundations, thofe very points ‘which are 
entirely falle and delufory. Thus Pefloutier, Mal- 
let, and others, regard the Celts and Goths as all 
one peoplg: and, without ufing a fingle authority 
or argument upon the fubject, aflume, as granted, 
a grofserror; building véft edifices upon a morafs, 
without once examining the foundation, tho that 
foundation ought to have been their principal care. 
In like manner none of our antiquaries has ever ex- 
amined, 1f our barbaric remains be really Celtic,or. 
Gothic: but they have taken it for granted that 
they are Celtic, nay, that they ‘are Druidic, as 
they facetioufly call them, without ever ufing a 
lingle argument or authority on the fubje@. 
This error ts indeed chiefly owing to their grofs 
ignorance of the ancient hiftory of their country, 
which leads them to regard the whole inhabitants 
of Britain and Ireland as Celts, till the Saxons en- 
tered England: whereas all. Britain and Ireland 
were conquered, and ina great meafure poffeft, b 
the Goths, two centuries before the birth of Chrift, 
as fhewn, or to-be fhewn, in thefe volumes. In- 
deed the French antiquaries, tho infinitely fupe- 
rior to ours in all other re{peéts, have to this 
hour fhewn hittle knowlege of the conqueft of 
. Gaul, and population of one third of it, by the 

Belg, a Gothic people; but whom they regard 
as being themfelves Celts. In all fcience error has 
firft appeared, by the natural propenfity of the 
human mind to falfehood ; but not without bene- 
ficial effects, for truth is never firm, till erected 
upon tie ruins of error. Malebranche preceded 
locke; and Defcartes, Newton. May hiftory 
keep pace with other {cicnces in England; and be 
erccted upon the ruins of foreign error ! 


« 
Anotl-er 
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Another radical caufe of this error is, that an- 
tiquaries regard the. Druids, and their rites, as 
univerfal among the weftern nations in Germany, 
Scandinavia, Gaul, Britain, Ireland. Here they 
again take for granted a foundation, not only to 
be proved, but impoffible to be proved, and ut- 
terly falfe. Cefar teds us exprefily of the Ger- 
mans, zeque Druides babent, ° they have no 
‘ Druids :’ Tacitus, in*kis long’and valuable ac- 
count of Germany, fays,not ome word of Druids: 
nor is there ome authoricy in all antiquity for 
Druids being at all known, except in Gaul and 
Britain. Even in thefe two countries they were 
only known among the Celts of the weft. For 
Cefar tells us, the Belgz of Gaul were Germans 
of quite different fpeech, laws, and manners, 
from the Celts; and,.as°Germans, it follows 
from his exprefs teftimony, that they had no 
Druids. The Belge of Britain are exactly in the 
fame predicament. When the Romans attacked 
Angiefey, they found Druids; but there is not 
one authority for their exiftence among the Bri- 
tifh Belgw, nay direct authorities, as above feen, 
acainft it The Caledomans Tacitus calis Ger- 
mans; and Beda, with other preofs above given, 
evince them Scandinavians; and it is of coutfe 
impoffible that they could have Drunds. In Ire- 
-Jand there is not a fhadow of an authority for the 
very name of Druid being known; and antiqua- 
ries might, with equal reafon, give us Bonzes 
and Dervifes in Ireland. Cefar tells us, thar 
Druidifm was invented in Britain, and paffed to 
Gaul ; and there is reafon to conclude, that it was 
originally taught by the Phoenicians to the people 
of Cornwali, where they traded for tin? as it’s 
deities and mythology are clearly Phoenician. The 
god Belinus, or Baal, the myftic egg, &c, are 
meye tranfcripts of Phoenician thealogy; and, it 
we had much light on the Druidic fyfem, there 
C¢ 3 4S 
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is room to infer that the refemblance would. be 
complete; but all we have from the ancients eon- 
cerning the Druids. would not fill a page. As to 
the dreams of French and Britifh antiquifts on 
the fubject, they are only fic for laughter; and 
Druidic is beginning to be a term for the moft 
nonfenfical nonentity of antiquifm. The cuftoms 
of all nations and languages are huddled together, 
to make out a mafs of Druidifm; while there is 
no authority at ad for Druids being known be- 
yond prefent North Wales on the north, and the 
river Garonne, the bound of the Celtze in Gaul 
on the fouth. A line drawn by the Severn in 
Britain, and Seine in Gaul, forms the eaftern 
bound, while the ocean forms the weftern. Pliny 
tells us, that J iberius abolifhed the Druidic reli- 

ion, which he could not have done, had it {pred 
f wide as we dream. But in Nero’s time there 
were Druids found in Mona, or Anglefey, by 
Suetonius Paullinus; which would feem to- have 
been their lalt refuge: and Paullinus deftroyed 
their groves © to root up a fuperftition fo deteftable 
to good government, from the power of its priefts 
above kings, and to civilized manners from its 
human facrifices. But as fuperftitions are not 
eafily eradicated, fome individuals continued their 
veneration of Druidifm to a late period. It is alfo 
remarkable that after that event only female 
Druids gre mentioned‘, 
_ | That 


¢ Prafidium pofthac tmpofitum victs, exctique luci fxvis 
fuperilitionibus facri 3; nam crnore captivo adolere aras, et 
hominum fibris confulere deos, fas habebant. Tacit. An- 
nal, Xi¥e | : 
 € So the Britifh Drutdefs foretold the fate of Diocletian. 
Aurelian conlulred Gaticanas Druidas, Vopil. in Aur. Stiveno 
facre et nymphis loet, Arete Druis Antfiita, fomne moxita, D, 


“‘Infer. apud Gruter. p. 68, n. g, found near Metz, where 


this Druidefs perhaps attended a Gallic cohort in the, wars 
againit Germany; if the ftone was not carried thither by 
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That our old barbaric monuments are Celtic or 
Druidic, not one authority or argument has been 
ufed to prove. That they are not Celtic, but 
Gothic, may be fhewn-from the following autho- 
tities and arguments. ‘ 

1. They are found: all over Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, nay in Iceland's, where it 1s certain no 
Celts nor Druids exifted. Asitis perfectly known 
that the Gothic inhabitants of Britain came from 
Germany and Scandinavia, while no Celts nor 
Druids ever went there, the inference is direct and 
obvious. oe . 

2. The Ceks, from all ancient accounts, and 
from prefent knowlege, were, and are, 2 favage 
race, incapable of labour, or even rude arts. “They 
were indigenes of Europe ; as are the Fins; and 
no ftone monuments can be traced among the 
Fins. The-Geths, on-the contrary, were only a 
barbaric race, with barbaric arts from the begin- 
ning ; and originated from Afia, where the rude, 
as well as the cultivated, arts firft began. 

3. The moft remarkable barbaric monuments 
in Europe are thofe circles of erect ftones, which 
antiquifis of this century call Druid temples. No- 
thing can be more certain from all the ancients, 
wito mention the Druids, than thar they had no 
temples, but worfhipped in groves. Had thefe 
been Druid temples, the Romans, when they abo- 
lithed Druidifm, would have deftroyed them in 
the very firt place; whereas many remain in 
the fouth of Britain, as well as in the ‘horth. 
Tacitus, who {pecially mentions the deftruction of | 


The lateft mention of Druids is by Amimianus Marcellinus, 
ib. xv. but he fpeaks of them as palt, wguere, Kc. as does 
Aufonius to Patera. . . 

Tu Boiocaflis ftirpe Druidarum fatus, 
Releni facratum ducis e templo genus. 


This place was in Celtic Gaul. See Edit. Var. 
e WVlTae wn SInn Thain. K eviler, Coxe’s Travels, &t. bcCs &ic.e 
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the Druidic groves, could not haye avoided men- 
tioning that of the temples, had any fuch exifted. 

4. In no Celtic author is there any mention of 
. fuch edifices, or their ufe. Nennius thought Stone- 
henge a work of Merlin’s magic. But Scandi- 
havean writers {pecially mark the ufe of thefe cir- 
cular monuments, namély, to hold parliaments 
and couras of Juitice; which, as all know, were 
among the-Got}s always held in open air, to a late 
period.’ In Iceland, which retained it’s pagan 
cuftoms long, a rfative ef Iceland, Mr. Thorkelin, 
profefior of hiftory: 4 Copenhagen, informs me 
the very dare of ereCting tome of thefe circular 
monuments is known. And the ufe of them is 
retained in the old annals and laws of the country.: 
as well as their names {till in- the popular mouth, 
hamely, sing, orcourt. Hlands Landnama,a work of 
the thirteenth century, fays, Oc thar hia er fa domh- 
ringr er their damdu menu til blota. Thar fitti Thordr 
Getler flordungs thing, med radi allra fordungf- 
manna"; * A judicial circle ftands there, where 
men were doomed -for facrifice. There Thorder 
Geller erected a court for one quarter, by the 
confent of all that quarter’s men.’ - Adam of Bre- 
men fays, the Danes called a council of the nation 
Warpbh or Thtag'. Thefe courts occur of all 
fizes,; from the national council down to the court 
of the diftrict. ‘Twelve {tones were often fer for 
the twelve judges to fit under, in chief courts of 
juflice. But national councils had larger fpace, 
and more ftones; and courts for a diftrict, from 
their confined yurifdiction, had fewer judges, and 
ftones. A rope drawn around the {tones impan- 
nelled the court, and keeped off the croud. 


h P.°g4. Havniz, 1774, 4to. In the fame work, p. 207, 
is mention of rock idols worfhipped by one Fyvind; ‘and it 
. affords innumerable other lights on Gothic antiquities. 

—) $0 Upfalating, Landfling, Allting, Almenting, &c. Loccen. 
Ant. sueco Goth, p. 73, 74. °° : ee 
| f* .anle 
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Greek and Roman writers: afford us no light con- 
cerning thefe monuments, which is indeed fur- 
prifing, efpecially in Tacitus, who mentions the 
courts of the Germans held in open air. But 
the vaftnefs of the Roman works. made them look 
upon monuments, which ftrike us with furprize, 
as beneath notice, The Iflandic writers, are in- 
deed late: but the argument hinges spon this, 
that they mark the ule of thefg monuments, as 
familiar to their people; whereas not one Celtic 
writer gives any hint cencernihe their ufe. The 
argument is therefor clear 4nd fair, that thefe mo- 
numents are Gothic, not Celtic, And thefe four 
arguments muft be allewed convincing, when it 
is reflected that not ome authority, or argument, 
can be ufed on the other fide. 7 : 

A refpectable writer *, but whofe work betrays 
crude and inaccurate reading, and want of judz- 
ment, in eternally blending authors of the firft 
and fixteenth centuries, that is, atithorities 
with no authorities; and mingling the whole 
with a mafs of tradition, eeymology, and vague 
conjecture ; has condefcended on the following 
as Druidic monuments. 1. Single ftones erect. 
2. Rock idols, and pierced ftones.’: 3. Rocking 
{tones, as ordeals. 4. Sepulchrés of two, three, 
or more,. ftones. 5. Circular temples. 6. Bar- 
rows or tumuli, 7. Cromlechs, or heaps of ftones. 
8. Rock bafons for Druids expiations. 9g. Caves 
for retreat in war. | n 

Moft of thefe forts are found in Scandinavia 
and Germany, as every one who has glanced at 
the works of Wormius and Keyfler, not to men- 
dion many other German and Scandinavian anti- 
quaries, muft perfectly know. Divifions 2. 
Rock idols, and pierced fiones; 3. Rocking fiones ; 
8. Rock bafons, 1 muft confefs, do not feem, as far 
as 1 recollect, to have been remarked in Scandina- 

+ 


k Borlafe’s Cornwall, 
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via and Germany. Indeed antiquaries: of thefe 
countries, being ‘littke addicted to vifions, feem to 
have confiened thete articles to the naturalifts, as 
there is great room to infer them of the Jufus -na- 
ture. Natural philofophy new informs us, that _ 
gravel and fand are only comminuted rock ; ‘and, 
in the courfe of this corminurion, the hardeft 
patts of the rocks remain entire; and may, in 
fome inftafices,. form gdd fhapes. Thefe odd 
fhapes are rock idols in fome cafes : in others one 
hard part of a rock is” left fufpended on another, 
as if by human art, whence fome rocking ftones ; 
tho others may be real monuments of battles, &c. 
as are the fingle ftones. ut for their being ordeals, 
there is no proof; but puerile conjecture. As to 
{tones pierced, either horizontically, or excavated 
on the top into apparent bafons, both cafes pro- 
ceed from focal foftnefs in the rock, as the former 
two from local hardnefs. But as the whole feheme 
of Borlafe refts upon his confounding the Gothic 
with the Celtic nations; and his opinion upon 
this fubject has been*confuted by a. writer of real 
and folid learning’; it ts unneceffary to attack 
parts of a.work, which ftands altogether on a 
falfe foundation, That rocking ftones were fepul- 
chral among the early Greeks may appear from a 
paffage of Apollonius Rhodius, hitherto, fo far as 1 
‘remeinber, not produced on this fubrect. 


Tye gy aupiuty méebesy, Mae atenreto yotcy 

Aud aUTOIg; TTHACE Ts bUw! noedurrepicy sTEUELYy 

“Oly erepnSccpbog, wenorioy cuvdpaor Deugay, 

Kuta yynvtos var wvory Bopiao™. | 

© He flew them in fea-furrounded Tenos, and 
‘raifed-a hilloc about them; and placed two 


1Dr. Percy, pref. to Northern Antiquities. 

m Argon. I. M. d’Hancarville fays, rocking ftones are 
found from-Japan to Britain. Apollonius alfo mentions 2 
cromlech, or altar of loole itones, 40. Ii. r 
‘ {tones 
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‘ftones on the top: of which one (the admira- 
‘ tion of men) moves to the fonorous breath of the 
¢ northern wind.’ | | 

But it may be faid, if thefe monuments be 
Gothic, how came they to be found in the weft of 
England, and in Ireland, peculiar feats of the 
Celts, tho the eaft and north of Britain were in the 
hands of the Goths two centuries befoie Chrift? 
Be it anfwered that the Balgz had-nct only peopled 
the eaft of England, but alfo the fouth of Ireland: 
and, as we know from Stfako °, that they not only 
held all the eat of Gaul, but had colontes in the 
furtheft:- weft, fuch may be prefumed to have been 
the-cafe with Britain and Treland °. The peapte of 
Wales and Cornwall muft in the courfe of four 
centuries, that the Romans held South Britatn, 
have been mixed with Romians and Belge. Not 
to: mention that many of thefe monuments may 
be Danith ;. for the Danes, in the Ninth century, 
conquered Ireland, as univerlally known. And 
from Borlafe himfelf, p. 42, 43, 372, it 18 clear 
that the Danes, in 787; fettled in Cornwall, and 
that the Cornwallians remained under their pro- 
tection till 938, when conquered by Athelftan, 
who firft brought them under the Saxon yoke. 
Yet Borlafe never thinks of affigning thefe monu- 
ments to the Pagan Danes! In Wales the Danes 
had alfo frequent alliance, intercourfe, abode. 
But it is moft probable that in Iveland, Wales, 
Cornwall, moft of thefe remains are really Pelgic. 
The ere@tion of fuch vaft ftones, and the placing 

of one upon another, occafions great furprize. A 
work upon Barbaric Arts would be curious and 


a Lib1V. The Veneti.were Belge. ~ | 

¢ Menapia in Wales was doubtiefs founded by the Me- 
napii of Ireland, énd of Belgic Gaul. Cuelar tpeaks as if al! 
the maritime part of Britain’ was poffelt. by the B igz. If fo, 
they helea i the fhores;., but he can only be trufted as to the 
part fited 3 

| interefting. 
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interefting. In Peru the eretion of regular edi- 
fices, with ftones of equal fize, is certainly mat- 
ter of more wonder’. It has lately been’ thewn 
that all our difficulties, concerning the barbaric 
monuments In Europe, may be done away by a 
fimple procefs. Whole armies and tribes were 
employed in erecting fuch’monuments ; and what 
could nét be done by art was effeéted by the 
numbers employed. Large mounds of earth were 
thrown up, with,a gentle declivity, along which 
the ftone syas forced, with wedges of wood, and 
the ftrength of fucceffive parties. When got to 
the top, it was forced over an aperture, at the 
further and precipitofis end of the mound. 
Another ftone, if required, could be placed.on it’s 
top, by the famie method. . For circles fucceffive - 
mounds were madey and removed; and patience 
and numbers compenfated the want of machines 
and of art. 


But let us pafs more immediately to our prefent 


fubjedt. The antiquities of tze Piks, the Gothic 


anhabitants of Scotland, may be reduced to thefe 
claffes, 


I. Single Stones erect ; being 1. Sepulchral, 


2. Memorial. 3. Boundaries. 


It. Barrows, or fepulchral hillocs. 

Itl. Temples, and Places of Judgment. 

IV. Caftles. 4 

V. Caves. 

Vi. Entrenchments. 

I. SINGLE Stonzs. Plain ereét ftones are com- 
mon in Scotland, as in molt other countries. 

HT. Barrows. There is no authority, and no 
reafon to believe, that the Celts ever ufed to raife 


—hulloce- over their illuflrious dead. The plain 


cromlech, or little heap of ftones, was more con- 
fonant to their favage indolence ; and it is well 
P Voyage of Ulloa. / 


1- -— Tries, 
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known, that they ufed it till-a late period. Bar- 
rows are certainly Gothic, as they were ancient 
Scythian. Mary fuch have lately been opened in 
England, with laudable curiofity- Sometimes 
urns are found, fometimes fmall {tone coffins, ia 
which the bones were put ; fometimes eatire fkele- 
tons: fo that it is inferable that burning, or burial, 
was ufed as opportunity jerved, or as fuperftition 
dictated. Among the Romans, burping the dead 
ceafed in the third cendury. Among the Goths 
it continued to bé occafiqnally wed till their con-_ 
verfion to Chriftianity. THere 1s no room to be- 
Jieve that the Celts ever burned their.dead at all. 
In Scandinavia fepulchrg] mounts are frequent. 
They are’ fometimes furrounded with ftones-at the 
bottom, and have fometimes a ftone on the top. 
The tombs of the old Swedifh kings near Upfal 
are all conic mounts: as are others in the ile 
Biorkoo. 

Mr. Pennant, Vol. IIL, p. 155. defcribes a fin- 
gular Cairn in the parith of Fettercairn, of vaft 
fize, which he coriders as fapulchral, an opinion 
which his defcription renders dubious. “But a 
large barrow near Invernefs was alfo difcovered: 
to be a pile of {tones and fands, covered with fod. 
This was a Scandinavia mode,°as may be feen 
inf Dahiberg’s Suecia Antiqua et Flodierna, vlate 
| I. TEMPLES, AND PLACES OF _Jupemenr. 
Ic is fingular that no ancient writer mentions thofe 
circles of vatt ftones , which ftrike us with fo much 
furprize. Had they been Druidic temples, furely, 
in the ancient accounts we have of the Druids, 
their ufing fuch remarkable temples would not 
have Been omitted. But the ancients mark groves 
as the only Druidic temples. ‘Lhefe cirCles are 
therefore, in every appearance, chiefly Courts of 
Juitice. They are Gothic; and are found in 
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a place of this kind is called Dom-thing, implying 2 
Court of Judgment %. In the middle :is .a: ftone 
for the judge to facrifice, who in the pagan times” 
was always a prieft; as among the Greeks, prieft 
and king, or chief magiftrate, were generally 
united in one perfon. Hence thefe places were 
in fact regarded as both+temples and courts of 
juftice: and it was no unufual thing in pagan 
Iceland fora -hyman victim to be facrificed, be- 
fore-proceeding to hear ‘caufes, and adminifter 
jultice. There 1s reafoa to conclude that Stone- 
henge, and other fuch monuments of enormous 
ftones, were ufed for the fame purpofe. ‘The 
magnificence of Stonebenge, and fuch fabrics, 
may arife from their being Supreme Courts, in 
. which the king fat, and “rude - parliaments - were 
held; the chiefs being within, the people without — 
the circle. For all Courts were anciently held in 
the open air; and the rude parliaments efpecially, 
in which, as Tacitus expreffly tells, the whole 
people had a vote. The ftones acrofs the top of 
two others were apparently conveniences for the 
chiefs to get up, and {peak to the people, who, 
as ‘Tacitus defcribes, diffented by murmurs, or 
applauded -by clafhing their fhields. Stonehenge 
may have been the Supreme Court of the Belgic 
Pritons. For the Belga, properly by fuperiority 
fo called, are by Prolemy and Richard placed in 
that very traét: and Sorbiodunum, their capital, 
was Qld Sarum, as all agree. That Stonehenge, 
and fuch monuments, might eafily be erected by 
a fimple procefs of raifing mounts has been lately 
fhewn; fo that there is no occafion to have re- 
courfe to giants, beings of imagination. This 
opinion that Stonehenge was really a barbaric Par- 
lament Houfe, being it is believed new’, it 1s, 


after 


4 Allo Dombring, ‘ civculus judicialis.” If, Landn. Pp. 04 
* 1 fince find the fame opittion expteffed by M. Brotier, 
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after the various‘opinions of fo many great men 
concerning: this wonderful monument, moft hum. 
nly fubmitted to the reader’s candour. The noble 
circle at Claflernis in Lewis * may alfo be -of this 
kind; an ancient Gothic Court, in which great’. 
affairs were decided : the avenue, &c. being mere 
pieces of rude magnificence, as the double circle ‘ 
is at Stonehenge, and others. 

Weare not, however, to imagine taat every 
{mall circle of ftones is a court of juftice. Some 
-fuch were family burying places: others, temples 
erected to feveral {mall deities. Some large ones | 
_ were folemn to the eleétion of the king, or chief ; 
and fuch have commonly ¢ velve {tones in a circle, - 
and a large one in the middle, upon which tae 
kine was placed and crowned, or acclaimed". - 
But all kinds are Gothic, and abound in Scandi- | 
navia. It is no wonder indeed that, while our 
writers take for granted that all Britain was pof- 
feffed by Celts, they fhould regard thefe monu- 
ments: as Celtic. This is only a lamentable 
proof, among many, that they have begun at the 
wrong end; and pretended to illuftrate antiquities, 
without knowlege of hiftory, that is, they have 
atternpted to fee without light. 

IV. Casties. The Pikith cafiles, as appears 
from fome remains, confifted of round ramparts 
of earth with ditches". 

V. Caves. Subterraneous retreats in war are 
common to moft early nations. Tacitus’ rells us 


dunt armati, he refers to Mallet for the courts in Scandinavia ; 
and mentions Stonchenge, andthe Champs de Mars, st ae Mais 
and Kiats Generaux, among the Francs. 

s See “artin’s Weitern Iles. | _ 

t Wormius Mon. Dan. That fome were burying places ap- 
pears from Olaus Magnus, lib. 1. faxa, ordine fpbarico, familia- 
rium defignantia fepacturas; and lee Dahlberg Suyecia Ant. et 
Hod. vol; IIt. 

« Gordon’s Itin. Sept, 

* IneGermamnia, 


they. 





46 Pol 8. ‘Parr If. 
they were ufed by che Germans. ‘In Picardy there 
is a moft remarkable vaft excavation, in the form of 
aSt. Andrew’s crofs; of which a print and defcrip- 
tion are publifhed*. In the Hebud Hes, and 
other parts of Scotland, artificial caves are found *. 
Thofe of Hawthornden, near Edinburgh, are re- 
matkable, being cut our of a free ftone rock, in 
feveral «partments. Some think them Pikith: 
bot they inex be fufpegted Roman, as a fimilar 
work in Cumberland feems to be’. 

VI. Exrran€amgnes. There is no proof that 
the ancient Gauls, Germans, or Scandinavians, 
ever fortified their camps as the Romans. Cefar 
feems to mention as figular, and a firft inftance, 
that the Gauls fortified their ‘camp. The Gauls 
precededthe G&rmans, Britons, and Scandinavians, 
near three centuries, in every art, as is clear from 
Cetar’s whole work. That great man tells us, 
that when the Britifh Belge raifed a rampart of 
felled trees, they called it a town. Oval and 
round intrenchments are found in Scotland: and 
are generally ternt:d Danifh and Pikith camps. 
The Danes ufed to fortify tops of hills in their in- 
vafions, tho they remained but fora fhort time, 
as the Saxon Chronicle-obferves. Cater-thun, and 
other artificial’ entrenchments ‘in Scotland, of an 
oval and round form, feem Pikith works, on the 
model of the Roman entrenchments, round their 
military flations; but not fquare as the Roman 
alwgys are. 


* Mem. de VAcad. des Infcrip, , 

* Martin’s Weftern Iles. Cordiners Ant. & fe. for thole in 
Rofs-fhire. 

7 Pennant’s Scotland, IL, 69, 30. 
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Puolemge 4th 


TRANSLATION. — - 
FL The Greek MSS, differ much and the Editio Prin 
cops, Bafil. 15.23, is not publifhed from a good MS, 
In collating with the Palatine, Sylbucgius bas forgote 
ten ihe degrees. The Latin Tranflation is generatly 
preferable ta the Greek teat, being taken from better 
MSS, ne a | 
‘SEPTENTRIONALIS LATE«#s defcriptio, suod alluit 
Oceanus qui vocatur Dew aledonius™. 
Novantum Cherfonefus, et ejufdem nominis promon- 
torium w 4 . = ae “ OY a 61 40 
Rerigonius Sinus: ‘ Se 6 2O 30 60 45 
Vidotara (Pal. Vidogara) Sinus? 21 20 60 30 


Clota® eftuarlum  .. . . + @2 15 §9 40 
Lelaannonius Sinus (Pal. Ly naan- | 
nomius °} ‘ a ~ 84 60 ee 
Epidium prom. 600 ww + 6-23 —= 60 40 
Longi fluviioftium ©. 2 . «+ 24 30 60 40 
Styis uvii oftium ~ » 27 — 60 40 
Volfas Sinus ee 2G GO" 30. 
abeei flavii oftium , » 30 60 30. 
Tarvidum ¢, quodet OrcasPromon- 
torium (Pal. Tas>dum} .. 31 20 60 15° 
OccIDENTALIS LATERIs deicrip- 7 
tio, quod ibernicus ac Vergi-— 
oius alluit Oceanus. Poft Novan- 
tum Cherfonefum que habet 21 —= G1 40. 
Avrayanni (2, Abranani‘) flavin ~ oe 
oltijum = - 19 20 61 — 
Jena * afluariem - ig — 60 50° 
Deve *fuviioftium = 78 — G0 —— 
Novi fuvii oftium = -  * =) (18 20 59 30 
Ituna wftuarium® ° = “ 18 30 58 754 


[The remainder of this, and the fouth fede, belong 
to Engiand. | | . 3 


OriENTALIS deinde, ac AUSTRALIS, PLAGH LA- 
TERA, que Germanico alluuntur Occano, deferbun- 
tur fic. 7 : ~ _— 

Poft Tarvedum, quod et Orcas Promontorium, jam 
didium. | —— 


* In collating with the Latin editions, rf. denotes that of 1462; 
and, z. that of i490. : 
# Vindogara, 1.- *Clatais, 1. ¢ Lemanonius, 1. 
° STarved! 24 — ¢ Abravani. t- 2. f Tow, 2. * Dube, 2. 
Orcas = g 1-69 * b& Truce ells, a oo 
Ddza os 6Virvedrum 


“CA PLP EN DT. 


Virvedrum promontorium: ~~.” - 31 bm 60 = 
Veruvium proms, = = 39 30*5q 40 
Tia fluv. oftia — ~ ~~ 39 =—— 56 40 
Ripa alta - - mG Tm gg 40 
Loxe fluviiofium* = . 28™ 30 59 4o 
_ Vara eftuarium = *~ . 29 30 59 40 
* Tucefis eftuarium ¢ - 27 — 59 — 
~Celnii wit oftium = - 27 ~~ 58 46 
' Taizalum | rom. - 27230 58 30 
Dive fluviit o4*4m -~ 26 nm 58 30 
Tava eftuarium -_ 25° — 58 30 
Tine? fluvii oftiur. =~ og 30 58 4c 
Boderia’ eftuarium | - (22 30 §8 45 


| [The reff belono to England.) 
7 , san ce. 


_ Juxta Septentrionale latus, fub Cherfonefo eodem ap- 


pellati nomine, Novanta habitant apud quos 
urbes hes 


_Lucopibia i _. ‘ -~ g— 60 20 
Retigonium ~ « - s- . 20°F 10 60 40 
7 Sub els SELGOVE, apud quos urbes he: 
Carbantorigum - >< . | 19 ——- §9 20 
Oxelum lt mR 30 59 a0 
Corda gg 59 4° 
‘Trimontium - 


| | eu. AG 59 — 
| *Mis verfus folis ortum, magis feptentrionales, DAMNUE 
fun in quibus urbes he : an 


Colanias ~ . - 20 B80 5g 10 
Vanduaraté 2 - - _.-' 21 49 60 — 

_ Coria Te 7. 21 30 59 20 

| Adauna - . 22 45 59 20* 

_ Lindum nm 23 -— 59 30 
Victor... ”  . — 


23 3° 59 — 


* Palatinus Varum zftuarium przponit oftio Lexz amnis, ‘et 
Bced.1, 139 —~ sod, (1). o 
* 3tp (2) 4 29, (4. z) ™agy(r) 2 28 584, (14) 
* 27, (1) ’ Tiva, 2, 1 Bogderiais, x, Bogderia, <, : 
- 46,(%). * Colanica, z. * Vandogara, 3, 223-58 3 (i) 
mo Gapeni 


L hl 


| Ptolemy. ges 
Gapewt veto magis Septentrionales, — 
“OTADENI autem magis auftrales funt, in quibus urbes. 


hee. 8. ‘ 
Curia ee 80 10 FQ 
Bremenium* | - -  2f == 58 45 


Poft Damnonios, verfus fols ortum magis Septentrio 
males, quafi ad ortum vergentes ab Epidio prom. © 
Eprpi funt. 

Poft quos Crrones: inde Jrientaliores € REONESe 

Deinde Cannonacaz’, 

Deinde CARENE®, 

Et Orientaliores, ultimiqn > 2, ~ Conwastt’, a 

A Lelamnonio autem finu uique ad eftuarium Vara | 
funt CaLEDONIE. . 

E+ fupra cos CaLEDON'A SYLVA, | 

©. Quibus magis-Orientales int CANT. 
Poft quos Loci ° contigui Cornabiis. 

Et fupra Logos > Mertz funt. — 


‘Sub Caledoniis autem VACCMAGIS; ; apud guos he : 
funt urbes ; 


_Banatia mm _ o4 — x9 30 
"Famia - 7 + 25 — 5g 20° 
Alata Caftra = -_- - 27 1§ 59 20° 
Tuefis - = > 26 45 §9 10° 


Sub us: uw magsis Occidentales funt habitant VENI, 
cconres?: In quibus urbs. 


Orrea * / - ag’ is $8 45 
Deinde qui magis Orientales funt. : 

TexaLi, | Ot | 
Eturbs Devana _ v= 25. 15 §9 4st —_ 


[He then retires to the Brigantes, and England.) 


—_ 


=, 


INsuL#@ antem adjacent. Albion’ juxta Orcada prom . 


Ocetis infula - = 32 40 60 45 
Dumna infala ~— BO me GE me 
Supra quam Orcades Infule funt .. .. = [2 
MuUMerO XXX. circiter; guarum Ae 
medium eradus habet - 30 — 61 49 


Ft fuper infas Thule eft: cujus in- 
ful pars que maxime ad occa- - . 
fuim tendit gradus habet 29 = 63 0m oS 


" 26, (1) * Aremenium, zr YCornonacw, 1, * Terini, 2°. 
Cerini, 2. .*Caravii,1 ° Lugii, Lugos,r.  * Raconagi, ‘ 
{ Vernicomes, ‘i. * Oriiiea, (ie) § a4, (em) Pag 59, (4, 2.) 
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‘Que maximeadortum 9 = gr 40 62 wee 

. Que maxime ad arétos - 30°20 62 fg 
Que maxime ad auitrum ~ - * 30% 20 62 40 
Medium Infule | - 30" 90 63 — 


[The Wefern Tlands, From book \I, ¢. 2. Leland} 


Fibernie juperjacent quinque infulw, Ebude nomine : - 
quarum, occident ior vocatur : 


hua : 15s 62 —— 
Dende que .74 ortum ex cnditur 
—fimiliter Ebuda ~ - 15 40 62. —— 
Pottea Khicina = 0 Oe 17 ——~ 62 me 
Pott Maleos = | = 17: - 30 62 10 
Poft ipidium | - - 18 30 62 — 


* s * ‘The Latin tranflation | in the beft edition of Pto- 
lemy, that of Bertr.s, Amf. 1618, 1s often in-- 
correly printed in the numerals, and varies 
from the Greek: thus Veruvram prom. in the 
Greek has 30: -59 in the Latin 39: s0-. Ripa 
flta in Gr. 29, Lat. 39—Orrea Gr. 24. isi-58, 
45; Lat. 2. 1559. 6 5-—Devana, G ior, 26. I5— 
59. 45, Lat. 19. 1959. 45—-Thule on ealt 31 in 
Gr. 21in Lat. Vhefe fhameful inaccuracies may 
fhew how much a new ecnion of Ptolemy is 
wanted ; for they arc micre errors, and not varia- 
tions of the old Latin tranflation, 


' The author has perufed this part of Ptolemy in 13 of 
44 editions : but-the omy other remarkable variations 
are in that of 1482, or the fecond edition. "To Dewa 
it vives 19° for 18% to Aindum, with all the Latin 
editions, itafiigns 23", tho the Greek erroneouily 
has 20° and between Curia and Bremeniwn it intro- 
ducer a fecond Aiaene,' 2 23 Pua 82° - at is believed 
‘Tigutly, for the Crcographus Ravennas las another 
Atauna, as prefently io be mentioned. The ed. 1482 
has thus two Alaunas, but the old copi iers feem to 
have omitted the fecond, as thinking j it only the firft 
mifptaced. For Ocetis it reads Scetis, as docs a fine 
Latin 7S, in the Mufeum, of Angelo’s tranflation 
about 14.59; that of Kcetius is unfortunately loft. In 
both Greek and Latin Devana has sq-——45, but it 
muft be corrected 58—-45, as ail the maps bear, or 
5%) as edd, Ty Qo | ~ 


B33. Qi.) _ - : -_ . 
NUMBER 


Number li. Extraéis from the Notitia Imperii, and 
the Anonymous Geographer of Ravenna. | 


Nati ‘tas 


RITANNIARUM PROVINCIA Quinque— 
Maxima Cefarienfis: Volent.a. Britannia Prima. 
Britannia Secunda. Flayia C.cfarientise 


-Equrres intra Britannras cum-viro ipectauili Co-. 
mire Britanniatum—Equites Catafractarii Juniores. 
Equites Scutari Aureliaci. -Equites Honoriani Senicres, 
‘Exquites Stablefiani. Equites Syxi. Equites Taifali. 


— 


eee 


Sub difpofitione viri fpettabilis Vicari Britanniz~ 
vam, Confalarés—Maxime Cefarienfis, Valentia— 
Prafides-—Lritanniz Prima, - Britannie Secunde. - Pia+ 
vie Cofarientis.. 0 0 So _. 

OfGcium autem habet. idem vir {pectabilis- Vicarius 
“hoe modo’: -Principem de tchola Agentum in, rebus 
ex Dacenaris. —Cornicularium, © Numerarios duos. 
—Commentarienfem, Ab-attis. Curam Epiftolarum. 
Adjatorem. Subadjuvas. Exceptores. sSingularcs ¢§ 


reliquos Officialés.. --« 


' Sub difpofitione viri fpectabilis Comitis Britannia-_ 
trum. Provincia Britannia. . 
. Officium autem habet idem vit fpetabilis Comes hoc _ 
mudo: Principem ex officio Magittn Militum prafene~ 


talium alternis annis. Commentarienfem, &c. 


Sub 
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Sub difpofitione viri fpeétabilis Ducrs Britannjarum. 
v~Prefectus legiones fexte. Prefectus equitum Dal- 
| matarum, Prefidie, » Prefectus equitum Crifpianorum, 
Dane. Preafectus equitum Catafraétariorum Afordic. 
| Prefectus Numer Barcariorum Tigrifienfium, Ardea, 
Prefectus Numer Nerviorum Dittenfium, Digi, Prez- 
fe@us Mumeri Vigilum, Cengangics. Praefectus Nu- 
meri Exp.oratorum Lavate. Prafeétos Numeri Di- 
~rectorum \>terum. Pra feétus Numeri Defenforum. - 
Braboniaco, kia.vus Ni neri Solenfium, Magive, 
PrefeCtus Numeri Pacenfiurn, Adagis. Prvfeétus Nu 
meri Longovicariorum, ..2gevice,  Praefectus Numeri 
Derventienfis, Derventione. 


_ Ttem pe: lineam Valli. - 
- Tribunus cohortis quarte Lergorum, Segedune. Tri- 
‘bunus cohortis Cornoviorum, Ponte Elz, Prefeétus 


ale prime Afieorum, Coaderco. Tribunus cohortis 
prime Frixagorum, Vindobala. Pref. ale Saviniane, 


Hanno, Pref. ale fecunde Aftorum, Ci/urne. Trib. | - 


. cohortis prime Batavornm, ProccZa... Trib. cohortis 
prima Tungroram, Borcovico. . Trib. coh. quarte Gal- 
forum, Vindelana. ‘Trib, cohortis prime Aftorum, 
/Efica, Tr. coh. fecunde Dalmatarum, Afignis. Tr. 
coh. prima A‘liz Dacorum 4mdboglonna. Pref, ale Pe- 
triane, Petrienis. Pr, Numeri Maurorum Aureliano- 
.rum, A4ballaba. ‘Tr. coh. fecund# Lergorum, Conza- 
vata. Tr. coh. prima Hifpanorum, 4xeodune. Tr. 
coh. fecunde Thracum, Gadrofenti. Tr. coh. prima 
Alia Claffica, Tunnocelo. Tr. coh. prime Morinorum, 
| Glanitounta. Tr. coh. tertie Nerviorum, Aone. Cun- 
eus Armaturarum, SBremetenracs. Pref. ale prima 
- Herculex, Ulenace. Tr. coh. fexte Nerviorum /ire- 
| fda, CS , 
| Officium autem lrabet idem vir fpeétabilis Dux hoc 
~ modo. Principem ex officiis Magiftrorum, &c, 
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GEOGRAPHUS RAVENNAS, — 


TR's geographer feems .o have lived*. the eighth | 
century. His work, ho writtG. im the meft bar- 
barous ftyle, is curious and valuable, but ftands in need ~ 
of an able and learned comrue ‘tator. " 

In defcribing Britain, he mentions the arrival of the 
Saxons under Antchis, (Hengift); and fays, the Gothic | 
philofophers, that is Aithar. vid, Heldebald, and Marco-. 
mir, whom he often quotes i. his accounts, called this” 
tland a ‘microcofm. He then givesa lift of many cluitates * 
et cafira, ‘ towns and camps’,.in Britain. on 

Tho he obferves not much Order in this lift, yet he | 
palpably begins with the fouthern part of Britain, and — 
after pafles to the north; as appears from many of his | 
names to be found in Ptolemy, the Notitia, and Impe- | 
rial Itinerary. His errival at the north 1s marked by his © 
firft giving us many names toge“ier, to be found in the © 
preceding Per lineam Vail of the Notitia, as Gabreceniza, | 
Derventione, Magnis, Viadolanie, ‘ogongis, &c. and next . 
. by his faying.“* fterum funt civitates in ipfa Britannia * 
que recto tramite de wna parte in alia,id eft de oceano in — 
oceano, et Siftuntiaci dividunt in tertia portione ipfam 
Britanniam, id eft Serduno, Conderco, Vindovala, On«~ — 
no,.Celunno, Brocoliti,” &c. For all thefe names are 
to be found in the above Per dineam Vali: of the Notitia; 
only here they are corrupted, hke the other names in 
the book, to a kind of Italian sand the Sifluntii, aswell - 
known, were in prefent Cumberland, clofe to Hadrian’s’ 
wall. : , 
Horfley in his Britannia Romana has therefor nghtly . 
put the following names as belonging to preicnt Scot- 
jand. me 

« Clidum, Carranvium, Tadoriton, Maporiton, 
Alitacenon, Loxa, Locatrene, Canibroiana, Smetri,— 
Uxena, Lucorion, Corpa, Camuloiefia, PR asipi- 
um, Brigomono, Abiffon, Ebio, Coritiotar, Celerion, — 
Itacodon, Maremago, Duablifis, Venutio, ‘TPRimun- 
SS TIUM, 
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TUM, Eburocaflum, BREMENIUM, Cocuneda, ALau- 
‘wa, Oleiclavis, Ejudenfea, Rumabo. Iterum funt civi- 
tates in ipfa Britannia ubi plus anguttitfima de oceano 
in oceano efle dinofeitur. - id eft Velunia, Volitanio, ° 
'Pexa, Begels, Cotanica, Mreprio, Nemcton, Subdo-~ . 
biadon, Litana, Cibra, Credigone. Itarain eft civitas, 
que dicitur: Tatia, Manlion, “Demerofela, Cindacclam, 
Cermo, ‘cromo, Matovicn Ugrulentum, Ranatonium, 
Isennan, Prematis, Tiessis, Ledone, Litinomago, 
Devont, Mow =*urum, L ccha, Bograncium, Ugueila, 
Leviodanum, Pareo Clasiis, Levioxana, Cermium, Vic- 
“porta, Marcotaxou, Te cea, Voran.” 

The following ilands, from his account, clearly be- 
long to the Hebude: in part, ’ 

“ Tterum ipfi oceano ocerdentali ponunter div oxfe 
infuke, ex quinus aliqua’.as nominare volumus ; id eft 
Corfula, Mowa, Recaina, Minerva, Canis, Manna, 
Dotis, Vinion,, Saronis, sulura, Birila, Elaviani, Sobri- 
ea, Scetis, Linnonfa.” 

“He then adds the following ilands, which may per- 
haps be the Scilly ulands, or fome others in the weftern 
ocean, for none of their names feem to infer any of the 
~Hebudes.. * Item ad aliam partem dicttur infula Ma- 
ganica, Anas, C'ana, Atino, r em Daroccla, liigra- 
dena, Maiona, ‘Longis, Cirimon, Exofadeces, ubi et 
gemme naleuntur.” He immediately adds, “ Legimus 
Me Ty ipfo oceano jam expleta, parte occidental, tanquam 
ad parte ingsredientces meridianam, fant infula numero* 
‘triginta trés, que ef Dorcadas apvellatur.” ‘This intel- 
_heence that rhe Orkneys fay on the douth ‘of the weftern 
ecean is fingular: but this writer alfo fays, that the 
Orkneys are on the ealt of Britain; Gaul and the Pyre- 
nees ou the weft; ireland on the north ; and Germany 
en *he south! 

Bue errors in the vreater parts of seoprapiy invalidate 
not his nam es OF places | Mm Britain, which deferve a few 
rermarks. i ‘he towns pat in capital letters are found in 
Preole: ay , the Notitia, and the Iti nerary given by Richard 
of Civoncefter, The others are unknown. tlorficy 
conicébures that Of wn is Glaigow, upon no grounds, 
it: being puc among the towns near the wall of Hadrian. - 
For itis clear from, the author’s mention of the Stunt, 
and from his after paiting to the towns fituated wher 
. Britam is narroweft, that is at the wall of Antoninus, 
that he underitesd the Per dinecam Kail of the Notitia to 
refer 


hn 
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 Notitia, &e.” “dae 


 vefer to the wall of Hadrian. This feems to confirm 


Hortfley’s account of the flations, controverted in p. sr. 
of this volume. “At fame time it ferves to eftablifh that 
curious faét, that the Roman walls were not the utmoft 
bounds of their power in Britam,: for while they held 
Valentia, ftill the flations were at the fouthern wall, 
that is this wall was the real fortificd barrier.. Corban- 
tzum is palpably the Carhai itn of Richard, aid Cardane 
torizum of Ptolemy, now t! ought to be } ircudbright. 
Unella is the Uxellum of Polemy: ution the Luc 
pibia. Corda is-the fouthern Goria of Ptolemy. Tri«: 
muntium is the Trimontium oVrokmy. Bremenium lay 
near it, but in prefent Englaud.. The Aiuna hore fcems 
evidently a {tation on the river Alauna near Bremenium:; 
if the geographer has not confounded the river itfelf 
with a dtation; for it canno. be Alauna on the north of. 
Forth, the other names all] lying: near the fouthern wall, | 
as the author fays, and as eviden& from thofe-known. 
Horfley’s conjectures thaf Alitacenon is Elgin; Loxa, 
Innerlochy; Celerion, Calendar; DuahbliGs. D uplin; &e. 
are therefor ridiculoufly.abfard, and founded merely on 
an imagined refemblance of names, 
The geographer next pafies to the places near the 
marroweit part of bo yin, that is near the wall of Anto- 
sinus between Clyde and Forth. Of thefe Caimicr, or 
Coiana, is found in Prolemy,and Richard, and thought 
to be prefent Lanerk, A2eze is found in Richard's iti~ - 
nerary, nine miles on the north of Orrea, or near the . 
Tay: but poffibly there was another in the middie of 
the wall of Antoninus, The other names here are 
quite unknown. 7 | cr 
Gur author then paffes to other places, which, as we 
can judge from the few known, were more to the north - 
than the former.. Tneffis and Videri are known rom ~ 
Peolemy. fberran foenss the HMierna of Kichards,  De- 
wont, the Devana of Ptolemy. Taped, the Tamea of Pto~ - 
femy. The dreams of Horfley on the reft are beneath 
notice, a | : : 
Of the dands AZna js Angletev. . Afauna—- Maan. 
Regama is lurely the Ricina of Prolemy, the Racina of - 
Richard, or Kechhr.  Botls feerns Bate. | Scetis, Scia or 
okey. ‘The reft can hardly be cuett at. _ 


. 
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Nomser III. Defeription of Caledonia, from Richard of 
Cirencefier, Book 1. c. 6. 


Vespa..*wa, or Ri wan CALEDONIA, 


XTRA murum fita provincia VESPASIANA. 
Hee eft illa Caledonia, regio a Romanis nimium 
quantum et defiderata, muilitibus et incolis valde defenfa. 
Negotium cujus amplam ¥.itoriz Romane, alias nimis 
de iftiu{modi rebus fileiites, mentionem faciunt.. Hic 
fluyiuam Tayum comipicere licet, qui longo curfa ‘re- 
gionem in duas quafi partes diffecare videtur. Hic quo-- 
que arduum atque horrendem jJugum Grampium offen- 
dimus, quod Provinciam iitam bifariam fecabat. Atque 
hec eadem erat regio que, acommiflo inter Agricolam 
et Galgacum prelio, Romanis utilifimo, famaim in an- 
nalibus habet infignem. Hic viiZ> eorum, veterelque 
caftramentationes, “hodieque magnitudo oftendit meni- 
um. . Nam in loco ubi ingens fupradiétum prelim 
habitum erat, quidam ordinis noftri, hanc viam emenfi, 
afirmant fe immania videfle caftra, aliaque argumenta 
Vaciti relationem confirmantia. 

_Natiories vero Romanis hic fubje&t ordine jam fe- 
guentur. Ultra ifthmum ufque ad Tavum gens erart . 
HorEsT11, quorum urbes poft pratenturam quidem 

extractam (prius enim Damnuis accenfebantur) fuerunt 
Alanna, Lindum, et re nop minus'quam nomine reliquis 
gloriofior Vidoriay ab Agricola ad flumen Tavum xx. 
milharia ab emfdem in mare exitu ewdificata, memoria 
proditum dicunt. - . 

Supra hos ultra Tavum, qui Timites conftituit, eraut 
Vectecrones, five Venricones, quorum urks primaria 
Orrea, fluvii vero Aifica et Tina. : 
— Oceani littus ultra horum fines accolebant TarxALr. 
His urbium princeps Divana:.fluviil autem Dewa et 
Ttuna. Pars Grampn montis, que ut promontorium 
late fe in oceanum, quafi in Germanie occurfum, 
exterdit, ab illis nomen mutuatur. Hi 

ie" 


| Richardus Corinenfiss ee eri 
Mis contermini ad occidentem, interveniente mon- 
tium Grampiorum ferie, extitere Vacomaci gui am- 
pliffimam regionem tenebant, quorum urves Tueffis, Ta- 
-anca, ct Banatia, Romanorum autem ftatio, finaulque 
Provincia urbs primariay erat ad oftium fluvii rar in 
littore fitum, Prorston, Notiores hujus regionts fluvii 
preter Vararem, qui Provinciam terminabat, fuerunt 
Luefis et Celnius. oe . : 
Infra Vacomagos, Tavunic ac, hebitaban DAMNItI- 
ADLBANI: gentes parum new, et ipeTacuum mon-. 
tiumque claufira plane recondite., | 
—Inferius adhuc Clotte rinaaaccCiébant ATTACcOTH, 
sens toti aliquando olim Brita.aie formiddnda. Max- 
umius hie vilitur lacus, cui nomen-olim Lyncatidar s ad 
cujus oftium condita a Romanis urbs A#idaith, brevi 
tempore a duce Theodofio non. \ fortita, qui occupatama 
a barbaris provinciam recuperaverat: cuin hac compa- 
rari potuit nulla; utpote que poft 4ractas cxteras cir- 
‘ cumjacentes provincias’ impetum hoftium ultimo fut. 


Hult, .. 5... Se 

Hee Provincia difta eft in honorem famile Flavin, 
cui fuam Domitianus Imperator originem debuit, et fab © 
quo expugnata, VESPASIANA. Et ni fallor fub ulti- - 
mis imperatoribus —sminata erat TuHurie, de qua 
Claudianus vates his verfibus facit menticnen: | 





—— incaluit Pictorum faneuine Thule ; | - 
scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. 


~ Sed non tani diu fub aquila {ucpte tefuerunt Romani, - 
ut potteritati innotefcerent ejufdem et nomina-et fub- 
jectio, Caurforio hucufque oculo qualis fab Romano«'” 
rum Impcrio erat britanniam luftravimus: reflat ut paril. 
compendio Caledoniorum terras luftremus, 


Vorb ‘Ee | De. 





a De CaLeponia. 


a s all 


iat aa ICE 4” tota ultra if hmum predicum Britannia 


ge ‘non improp-ie dici p rteft: Caledonia, ipl tamen, 
as Caledonii ultra Vararem fedem habuere; unde ducta 


eo linea terminum Romani n Britanniam imperil accurate 


a “tempore ab illis poffefia fuit: reliqua ut fupra memini- 
Th ae ; 
yee mus a Britonibus barbaris eccupata. Hucuique et pro- 
agerok 


5 ee ~ ran monumenta,, Trajicientes autem Varar flumen 
yet. extinéto lumine, in obfcuro quafz yerfamur; et (quam- 
wer was’ non nobis Ignotunty fit extrudtas ibi pro Imutibus 
=~ ~Jmperti Romami fuille aras, Ulyflemouce tcrapeftate- fluc- 
Fe “tibufque jactatum heic vota pertolvitic,) fquidem,con- 
Areas de fe arborrhs iyl Cree HERE perp Metis men Reacts: faxetis, 


wer al ulterior: nos ferutatione prohibet. R arionem fe- 
Saas quentem a mereatoriors Britontuus fagity: :-. acceptam, 
‘aaa 


peste! pofterifque relitain, ut fudficientem wftinemus neceffe 
wee Ulte | eee ae | | 
aa Ad-Occid lant em 1¢3hu r Mararis hebiabant Canpno- 


: | sy 
ea “rir fi . * 


Bed. Ainmenia ila CALEDONIA SyLva. 


ee. “Littus incolebant mitieres quidam’ populi ; ex quo- 
Beit Sram numero, ultra V ararem, et crectas fupradictas aras 


eee gd. Loxam foaviem, habytabant: CA NPA; dn guerum 


“ finibes proa nMuntoriwum Penoxu li [iim \ 
- ge tinic ordine. proximmus, eit Auyius ye ejufdemque 
ai waccole Logi. .Hine, da fins 0S. et ad ‘Hom fiti Car 


Bee “NADL, Erittonum extremi, aus ab Critorio ¥ -ropratore 


ode o \ 7 

2 7 pee rye iat “ati, pug uti  onaaniim indigne ferentes sa icitis 
“ee ig toctetaten: Cantiis, ut referunt tradition 3, trajectc- 
oe Ss Meet iy fedem elount, He varia heic promuntoria 
a  , E Be : - . Fy - 
Pee. tele cxivucit Rritannia, Guoruin primum ANGUS, dic-* 
a ns "+ 

eas tom Viavedrum; tam Pogihis ium, Aut eXtremitas Cale- 
Bees 


mo donis , 7 “ 

Rae Pott illos Carini. © Deind 2 interiores, Laciigue 

ee oh HORI \tereqae fit: fuht. ee luis or: S promuntorium 
a : at 


en gy Pte eG OPT terius 


= 


eee ~fatis oflendit. Citerior vero infule pars alio atque alio ' 


2. ficifeentibus lumen alio’od faenerant antiqua hiftoria- 


Be Nii, propric 3 fic dts quorum regionis partem terebat, 


So" Orcudum pofitim.. Cyr adj: 4}A¢ soant Oreade é infule, -Ul- 


nabicx jurifdi€tionis. 


efcebat, reliquam jam fobagtam atque poffeflam ones 


‘men eos foviile opinionem fatis 4 “uperque conitat. © € Jui 






resis aac Nebows Rite, 


Ad inferiorem hujus regionis partem sKabitabasee a ws ee 
NONAC 5 1n quorum. finibus promuntsrium Ebudumy ad 33 


_ cujusextremaex imium Oceanus finum efformat, qui olim. > 2S 
Valfas appellatus.. Ad inferiorem iftias finus ripam tens 7-22 


debant CERoNES; et inf ra lan, Creones. -Ad Lon “eeeee 
gum ufgue procurrit inde, ('caanum inter et fir am Lelga~~ a ea 
nuin, “dictum ab incolis Epip ts 7 ousting ark , ETP gaps — = 

> Provectus jam ultra flume’n Vararis "in illud reme- "3 
tiri pon poilum, quin in tianfp reffa admirer Romanos, ee 
alias fatis expertos judicio atene experientia, heic quafi ae 
deftitutos, tam perablurda op.nione laborafle ut ifftam <9 =: 
Britannic partem, ‘que } iam armis ipforum® intadta aoe | 





























majori et longitudine et latit. tine metirentur, ua tas 


enim ea qua par eft mente infigne:s 3 Romanorum am= = 23 
bitionem,. atque infatiabilem: regnandi cupidinem, con- eee : 
fideraverit 5. et quo hoftem, , ix tra rpforum et. notitia: ~ 
nedum timore dignum, excluderent, ftupenda ifta, gua: : 
totum orbem in admirationem fui facile trahunt,: “Opera. = 
erexifle. In hoc,~t in ceteris quam plurimis, magnan 
faumimi Numinis mo providentiam vencremury. cut” 
ut omnia fubjecta funt regna, ita et femprterna ab incelis 


gloria debetur-et erit, . "Amen: 
2 ¥ 
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Lib. f. c, 5, rer: VUN.A Luguballio. Piewovim 3 = 
ufque fic: Trimontio m.p,. Gadanica Ms ps ees 
Corio-m. py's.. “ad Vaiinm: at SPs", Ancipit Velo 
patiana. Alaunam: p.- i Lindo VITL. Viorjiat = 
VILL. ad Hiernati. Vit -Orrea KHTIT. ad 7 asus 
XVIII. ad A'ficam XXW1. ad Tinam VIL. ee 
vana XXIII. ad Itmmam XXIII. ad monteny Games: 
pium ...adSelinam.... Pueflis AVI. Pto- 
rotone. 2... ae 

Irer X. Ab ultima Ptorotone per medians infos 
fica Damnoniorum ufgue. Sic. Varis.m. p. VHT. ad 
Tuefiim XVII. ‘Tamea XVI, oe ’ 
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Numper IV. Dio’s Account of the Expedition of Severus He. 


" 


ants Caleds Hide 


im 


Fraememe cs Dio in che excerpts of Theodofius, 
aN publithed by. Leunclavius, bears the following 
fore notice concerrune tie Caledonians, jutt before 
the battle between Severns and Albinus, or the vear of 
Chiritigs.. “ Vhen allo in Britain, heaufe the Ca ale~ 
donii-did not abide by theitengagements, but were pre- 
parcd to detend the Mauz, while Severus at that time 


was intent on the avproaching war, Lupus was forced 


to purchate peace of the Mate, by paying a large fum 
of-money, getting back however a few captives.” [tis 
well known that there are more coins of Commodus 


with BRITANNIA, or VICTORIA BRIT- than of 


Antoninus Pius. or Severus : and it appears that Mar- 
ceHus, the general of Commodysn Britain, fubdued 
the Maata, and ‘forecd the Caiedénians to the above 
mentioned engagements, about’ the year 182. . 

ut before teverus went inte Britain his generals 


there had obtained foie’ advantare, fer Dio mentions 


bis anger that-be could: not fetze Bulas the robber, 
owl ile by the help of others he fubduad his foes in Brig: 


tain.” "Phen follows the account of his celebrated ex- 


pedition 1 into Britain, as excerpted by Aiphilin, for the 
greater part of Dio’s hiftoryis lofi, | 
“After this pereias proceeded info Britain with lis 


“was bora: and whofe appearance he had caufed to be 


paintctn the cieling of the hall in the palace, where he 
Gave yucig sment, evident to all; except-as to the hour of 


Tis bith by the Greeks calied heroicone, for this he 


clinegted of both fides in different ways. He alfo 
oe his fate from the feorh- fayers. Por athunslerbeit 
dercek that rate, thro which he was to lead his: army, and 


| cahed out- tirce, setters of his namie, aseverus therefor, 


a> 


| ariny, perceiving that his fons were intemperate, and 
that the legions. diffolying in eafe became corrupt, ‘This 
‘expedition he entered upon, tho he knew that he fhouald 
néver recur, by’ confidering the itars under which he 


Dh, “407 


as was foretold by the footh- fayers, never did retérn, 
but died the third year after, having ama fed reat trea- 
dures.” - 3 

“ OF the harbaric] Britons there dre two great na-. 
-tions, called Caledonii and NMheate ; for the ref are ge- 
nerally referred to thefe. “The Miata dvell near that 
wall which divides the uland , into iwo parte. The 
Caledonians inhabit beyon . “1iem. “They. be A potlefs 
rugsed and dry mountains, and defert_p! ins full of 
marihes. J hey have neith¢r cafiles -ci towns ; nor do 
they cultivate the ground; but live on their flocks and 
hunting, and the fruits of 72 trees ;- not eating fith, 
tho extremely plenteous. ‘They live in tents, haked 
and without’ bufkins. , Wives they have Mm conimon, 
and breed up their children in conimon. ‘The general 
form of government is’ democ tic. “Phey are addiéted to 
robbery; Aght in-cars; have fmali ond fwift horles. Their 
yniantry are remarkable for ipeed mM running, and for 
firmnefs in ftanding, : Their armour confifts of a fircld ; 
and a fhort fpear, in the lower end of which isa Lrazen 
apple, whole iound, when ftruck, may terrify the enemy ; 
they have allo daggers. Famine, cold, and all forts of 
Jabour they can becr, for they will even fland in their 
marfhes for many days, up to the neck in water, and in 
the woods will lve on the bark and- roots ‘of trecs. 
They prepare a certain kind of food cn all occafions, of 
Which taking only.a. bit the fize of a-bean, they. feel 
neither haneer™ northirh. Such is.britain, and fuch 
are the inhabitants of that part, which. wars againit the 
Romans. - ‘fhat it is an tand has, been ‘hewn Before. 
‘dts length is feven. thoufand one hundred and thirty- 

vo ftadia: its utmott breadth two thouland <hrcee hun- | 
“dred and ten: fhadia 5 j its deat breadth. three hundred ita’; 
cia,” : - 

“+ OF this ‘land net much lefs than the half is $ ours: 
. Severus withing to reduce the whole under his power :. 
entered into Caledonia. In ‘his march he met with - 
: unipe: akable difficulties, . 10 cutting down woods, level-"" 
Jing. emincnces, ratfine bank $ acrots ihe makes, and 
build: ‘og bridges over the rivers. ~ He fought no battle, 
athe encmy never appearing in array, but adv ilediy plac: 
“ing. fheep and oxen in the way-of our troops, that while | 
svout tuldiers attempted to feive them,.and by the fram 
were drawn into defiles, they might -be -caftly, cut Ot 
The lakes. Tkewtle were dettruttive to. our om ETT, ars 
dividing them, fo that they fell’ into arnbitcades 5. “find 


sect ita * 
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while they could not be brought off, were flain by our. 
carmy, that they might not fall into the hands of the 
- enemy. Owing to thefe caufes, there died no lels than 
hfty thoufand of eur treops. Severus however did not 
defift till he had reached the extreme part of the iland, | 
Jwaere he diligently remarked the diverfity of the folar 
courfe, and the length of the nights and days in fum- 
mier and winter.” At Jail, -f r having been carried thra 
mott of the uoitie land, (for becauie of his weaknefs 
he was geician, barne in a open litter), he returned to 
the friendly part of Britain, tue { barbaric] Britons being 
forced to conclude au alli.nce, on conditien’ that they 
Should yield wp no -fimall pave of their coantry.” - 
Aophilin from io then relates that Severus, In a 
gponterence with the Caledovians, had almoft been iain” 
by lits fon Antouinus Ca-ccalla. He then adds: 

‘* After this the Brituns again revolted; upon which 
Severus aflembling lus army, ordered them to invade 
the country, atid to give no quarter; repeating thefe 
veries : | | _ _ 

Let none efcape your hands, and crucl Haughter, 

Not cven the babe yet guiltlefs in the womb. 
- And tnding that the Caledonii 2>~ well as the Mate 
had arifen, he prepared to condud the war him{clf, but 
was prevented’ hy death.’ Xiphilin laft-mentions as 
happening during the fhort truce, the neted reply of a 
(Caledonian iady to Julia the emprefs. | 


Nuke 
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Number V. The fubulous account of Britcia given by Pro~ 
copius tranflatea, 


Procopius de Bella Got'ico, Wb. IV ap. 20. 


BOUT that time * th .v vanike people who inha- 
{°4 bit the Hand called Berrria, fought with the . 
Vurni; the war having arifen from this caute: The Marrt 
dwell beyond the river /fe. +,and extend to the Northern 
Ocean, and to the river A. vie, which divides them 
from the Frants, and other nei bouti: ne nations. Of 
the nations who ancientls inhabited either bank of the | 

Ahine, each had its peculia name. Of thefe nations 
one is now called Germans, a namé forme rly common 
toall. The ile of Brirria 1s fituated in this ocean, 
not more than two hundred ftadia from the continent, 
and-‘oppofite the mouth of the Khine, being between 
Barrain and theile THute. But Barvary, lying to- 
ward the {ettine fun, wheie it Js oppofite to farthiett 
Spain, 1s about. four thoutand ftadie from the conti- 
nent. Erairtta is oppofite to the furtheit parts of 
Gaul, which ftretch to the ocean, being onthe northern 
fide of Spain and Brirain. THuue, fo far as mor~ 
tals can difcover, is removed to the extreme of the 
Worthern Ocean. Buti have tpoken of BRirarn and 
Tuk in former: books. 

The jle of BRirrTia’ 1S uthabited by three moti nus 
merous nations, each under its proper king, namely, 
the AnGui, Feisonns, and the BRittrons fynony- 
yous witn the ile. So great is the multitude of its *. 
people, that every year, not a few, with their wives 
and children, migrate into frexce, where habitations 
in defert grounds are afliened then: whenem it is faid 
rhe Pranei claim fonie right to the iland atfelf tt. Cer-/ 
tainly the king of the Franci, not long aso, when he - 


* Ch. 7. Sitk-worms brought to the weft, 22 &c. ‘wars of 
Narfes with Totilas, 4. 1D. ¢<o. : | 

-* Procopius wrote in Pulcitine. 

t Accurate scaloner | 
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dent fome: of his. familiar fervants ambaflors to jutti« 
Man the emperor, joined fome Ancuiito their train: 
proudly fhewing that he alfo commanded this ifland. 
So much for the iland Brirttia. | 
_ Not long ago Hurmucisczus reigned over the Farni. 
He cdeficing to firengthen his kingdom, had married 
the fier of Troprrert, kine of the Franc: his 
“former wife, who left him one fon, called RanicEr, 
‘being fate:, dead. Him he father efpoufed to a virgin 
oi Brittra, whofe brother was then king of the 
OAWGLI, and in. the name. o¢ miarriage-gift Hermect- 
' $cLus fent her a grcat fum of money. On a time, rid- 
ing in. the ficlds with the chiefs of the Varni, he faw a 
bird fitting-ona tree, ard croaking difagrceably. Then, 
sevher that he underftood the fong of the bird, or pre~ 
“tenacd to. know an omhn from it, he Inmediately 
_faid to tis company, fat he fhould die in forty days, 
vas hedearned fram .e augury of the bird; then added, 
“Buti kare everted all mv prudence that you thould- 
‘S*hive in fatetv and eafe, and for that caufe have con- 
Of tracted an affinity with the Franc, having married ny 
fi waite frou their race, and efpoufed my fon toa wife 
‘from Britria. Yetnow, when-“know thati fhall 
“¢ fhortly dic, ner have_reccived “ituer male or female 
A otopring from my left Marriage; “nor is. my fon’s | 
“* marriage yet confummated, hear my advice, and jf 
* you fec good, follow itas foon as j ccpart this life. 
Fb ahink then that the affinity of the f/rezc? is of more 
* wnportante to us Marni, than that of the ilanders : for 
Sf the bRirvir cannot. enter into commerce with us, 
“but with dificulty ; while only the river Rhine fopa- 
yates us from the Frave?. Wherefore while thefe lait 
ere near, and very powerful, they can cafily do us 
“goad “r evil, when they pleafe: and mutt be our ene+ 
. mics unleis ioined oy alinity. Porfuch is che nature of 
omen, that they hardly bear the power of a neighbour » 
'oveater than their own 3 and thus are ready to injure, - 
“tor a trong neichbour eafly finds ‘occafions of war. 
“ Wherefars fond to rhe iland-bride of my fon,-and. 
“fvehatever money fhe has received from us asa mar- 
trhage gift, ict her keep it, to atone for the ignominy, . 
‘S.as the common law of mankind orders. Put Ict 
“KRapicer, my fon, marry his ficp-mother, fince the 
“Cdawy- ef Gur country permits.” ee 


rT 


Having | 


- Procepivsi Att 


Having fpoken thrs he died, the fortieth day after 
the predifticn. Phe fon of her MEsIschus fucceed- 
ing to the kingdom of the Fars, by the advice of the 
chiefs 6f that barbarcns nation, followed the counfel of 

the deceaft king;-and immediately “renowncing his 
bride, married his ftcp-mother, Which when his bride 
heard, impatient of the ingigmity, fhe caverly defired 
revenge. For thefe barbarars valne modcitv-:0 much, 
that a woman feems to have forfeited it who. is be- 
trothed bnt fails of marriage. And~itit by fome of 
her familiar friends, whozi {he fentto Rapicrr, fhe 
cnquired the caufe why fhe awas foDately left, when the 
liad inno fhape violated her saith. But this way avall- 
ine nothing, with a manly mind the prepared for war. 

‘Immediately therefore making ready “four “hundred 
fhips, filled with at leaft ten “houland foldiers, fhe her- 
felf led this army againit the #.. #2: having taken with 
her, to affift in the management of her affairs, one of ) 
her brothers, not-the king, but a private man. But. 
thefe jlandeis are, of all the barbarians we know, tlic 
braveft. They fight on foot, not only ignorant of. 
riding, but ignorant what a horfe is, the image of one: 
being never feen *n that country. For this ammals . 
never beheld in be rtra ; and if at any time thefe- 
ilanders, on account of an cmbaffy, or the like, have. 
any bufinefs with the Romans, or franc, or any other 
people wfing horfes, and mutt then of necefiity ride; 
they know not how to leap on a herfe, but. are’ lifted: 
up by others 3. aud when. they with to difmount,- are 
helped down. - The Varai.are alfo not horlemea, but: 
all fieht on foot. :Such-are thefe barbarians. All are 
rowers aboard their veflels; and no other fea-fervicc is 
required ; for they ufe no fails, but always navigate 

_ with oars.” SO rs 

Ajter they landed on the continent, the Virgin ger 
neval raifing a rampart near the mouth of the Rhine, - 
remained there with afew troops; and defired her bro-: 
ther to lead the-reft againft the enemy. Then the: 
Varni: formed ‘their “camp, not far’ from the fea and: 
mouths of the Rhine, where, when the Axcir foon 
arrived, battle was joined, and the Marni defeated with 
ercat laughter, the firvivors flying with the king... ‘I he 
Asexri parfuing them bot-a little way, -as ‘joot-men 

-conld do, returned to their camp. The virgin bitterly 
veyiled them, and loaded her brother with reproacucs 5 
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affirming that they had done nothing, who had not 
browzht Rapicer to her alive. Having then chofen 
a band of the braveft, the ordered them to ufc every 
means to take hin. ‘They obeying her carefully, 
. fearchied all the region round, tillthey found Rapicrr 
Furking in a thick woad, and brought him bound be- 
fore the vircin, while he ftood trembiing in expectation 
of inimediate death. But ‘ae, bevond hope, neither 
puniihed yom capitally, nor feverely ; but thinking It 
enough to tm preach him for his conduét; the asked 
‘him the caufe why, breaking his jaith, he had wedded 
another, and that while his bride was free from fault? 
Ee, excufing the deed, p.caded the command of his fa- 
ther, and the advice of his chiefs : and with earnett en: 
treaty, afcribine his crime to necefhty, he promifed to 
be her hufband if the vould, and to atone for 133 
fants by future oMfice.. ‘The maid conienting, Ra- 
GIR was freed ivum his chains, and kindly treated. 
Poon after having feat hack the filer of THuGDEBERT, 
he married the virgin of Brittia. So ended this 
miniter, 

In that iland, Brarria, the ancients built a long 
wall, which divides a great part of 2¢ from the other; 
becaule that the afftétiens of the foil and iky, and all 
foinigs clic, differ much in thefe two parts. for the 
region wiiich reaches fram the wall-to the choo fun, 
enjoys a neaithy heaven, and juft feafons: the fammer 
bog temperaicly not, the winter moderately-cold ; and 
it abounds with inhabitants who live like other people. 
Lhe trees fhine with froits ja their fealons, and happy. 
harvetts ric, as chi@here; the land ts allo peculiarly biett 
With wealth of water. Burou the weft all is quite the con- 
ti@rv, fo that a man could net live there halfan hour, 

pers, inatmerable ferpents, and venonious beafis of 
ali Kinds, ofsin that region Nay, what is very re- 
mote troua common ideas, the Baryria relate that if any 
man pafles over the wall, he that moment expires, on. 
preft with the pefilent wale. Animals alfo who vo be- 
vond the wall are feized with infant death. Arid fince 
1am taiicn upon this part of hiftory, it becomes necet= 
Pury to comuncniorate a matter very like a fable. Which 
hewever 1 do not think truce, tho relatéd by many 
_peepre, who aflerted their being on the fpot where it 
meppens, and tocir hearing what was faid.' Nor do i 
think proper to pals this, leaft in ceferibing the affairs 
of the ic Beirrra, 1 fnould feem ignorant of an 
one af them. 7, ; red. 


hat 


1a 


oe Procopias 4h 
They relate therefore that the fouls of dead men are 


aceuftomed to be carricd there : and the manner this is 


done i fhall foon declare, as i bave heard it from ihe 
inhabitants of thefe parts, who related it very Jerioully *. 
which, however commonly told, 1 imagine to be delu- 
fions of flecp. Many v: inces croud the (hore of the 
region. oppofite’ to the iland BRiTTea ; iy which 
villages dwell fifhers, farmera, and others, vrho navi- 
gate into that iland for the fake of trade They are - 


fubieét to the kings of the:Franc?, but diways free ‘from | 


tribute, being relieved of old from this burden, on ace - 
count of fomefervice of which i fnail now fpeak. The. 
natives tell, that they. have power, cach in bis turp, of 
bringing fouls into this other world. Whierefore they, 
who are to entoy that prvilege. next might, going to 
their houfes fall afleep, expe@ing the prefident of the 
bu@nefs. Late at night they &ear Knocking at their. 
doors, and an obfeure vayce fumfaon then to the tafk. 
Rejecting all delay, they rife drom their eds, and go 
to the fhore, ignorant by what force tlicy are driven, 
but yet abfolutely forced. There they fee boats ready, 
not their own, but others, and empty, Entering them 


they feize the oas, and perccivg the veflels quite full: 


of paffengers, fo that they are ummerit to within an 
inch of the water, They fee nobodv; nor do they. 
take more than am liour to ‘reach PRITTIA, aitho 
when they ule their own vetiels, and oars alone without 
fails, they hardly pafs thither in q day ‘and a night. 
Arriving at the ile, as foon as they find their pat engers. 


~ Janded, hey depart ; the vyeflels being fuddenly une 


loaded, and fo emergent that the Reels alone are under 
water. “They fee none, cither navigating or leaving 
the fhip;. only they afiert they hear a voice which 


' feems to repeat ‘the name of each paffenger, lis former 


{ration of life, and the name of lis father. Uf-any wo-. 
men are with them, the names of their hulbands are allo 
called. «So the natives --Feport. Buti return to my - 


fubiedt. | 
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= i pe Ts belt Culedrebeng, Gist nobis trad; itum eft, ae 
sro duobus tranfa€tis 2 nis, quo tempore vir beatus = ~ 

i=. = de Scotia peregrinatur us: primitus enavigavit, quadam 

tn te ~ dic, hoc-eft eadem hora qua in: Seoci2: sede as eh 

oe bellum, quod Scotice dicitur Ondemone, idem homo Dei 


bee coraniCon ALLO rege filioCo MGIL in Bryttania conver- 
ee ‘fatus, per omnia enarravit ; tam de bello com miflo, quam 


ee >» etanide illis revibus, | quibus Dominus de imimicis vic- 
ae torian condonavit. . Quorum propria vocabula AnMo-. 
a RIUS. filius Sertni ;. C duo fil. Marerrere, Dom- 
DL) DALLAS et, Foxeus. Se et de‘¥ege’Crutthnicrum, qui | 
oe Ecru VISTATD. Dat Ur; . “quemadmodum vidtus, | on 
te . ys infidens,-evaferit, prophet zavit aumiliter fanctuse: 
Rie cee De belly: Pd Aber: Mie epee oe 
Be CB. De tribus: filris : fuis.y regnaturns,. Aneuntes 2 an 
ie ‘CHODIVS. a0 IND, an a He ING pe Tesoro 3 
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: AdOmBA 45s: 
“égomites, LAISRANUM utique fillum fERADACHI, et 
DeERMICIUM miniftratorem, de duobus dupra memo. 
ratis regibus in via fermocinart, hec ad cos verba de~ 
promity ‘*O fiholr, quare inaniter de his fic contavu- 
««famini? Nam illi ambo reges de quibus nunc lermo-. 
“ cinaminj nuper ab inimicis decapitati diipertere. In. 
«hac guoque die aliqui de Scocia adventantes nautce 
© hec eadem vobis de illig indicabunt regibus.” Quod 
venerabilis vir vaticinium cadem die de Hy ernia navies 
gatores, ad locum qui dicitur Muirbole foradift perveni~ 
entes, fuprafcriptis ejus Vini.comitibus, et im eadém 
navi cum fané&o navigantibus, de. hifdem intertettis 
regibus expletum retulerunt. 


De Orncusio filio Arpo Comant, Sandi prophecia: 


Hic namque de -patria, cum aliis duobus fratribus,’ 
effugatus, ad Sanétum in Brittamia peregrinantem, exul 
venit. Cuique benedicens hec de eo prophetizans 
fanéto promit de peétore verba.* “* Hic juvenis, de= 
‘‘funGis ejus ceteris fratribus, -faperftes remanens: 
“ multo eft. regnaturis*in patria tempore, et inithict 
“ ejus coram ipfo cadent. “Nec tamen ipfe unquam in 
‘‘ manus tradetur inimicorum; fed morte placida tenéx: 
‘inter amicos morietur.” Que omnia jaxta fandtt 
-verbum plene fant adimpleta. Hic ell OIncusius cu+ 
jus cognomentum DRONBACHAL. he 


. oh . 


- De fille DER MITE regis, gui AYDUS SLANE firgua namin _ 
- natus ‘eft Scattica, prophceia beati vir. , 


= 


Alio in ternpore, cum vir beatus in Scocia per ali«” 
quot demoraretur dies, ad fepradigitum ArbuM (ad fe. 
yenientem) fic prophetice locutus ait. ‘* Precavere debes,. | 
4 tit ne tibia Veo tocins Hibcrnie regni . prerogati~-', 
yam monarchie-predeftinatam, paricidali. faciente- 
‘¢ beccato, amittas, . Nam fi quandoque Hlud commj-— 
‘‘feris, mon toto patris regno led chus anqua parie in | 
“conte tua, brevi Anieris tempore.’ Qua verba 
fansti fie faint expleta, fecundym ejus vaticinathionems ~ 
Nam pot Sureneéun filium ConumBang dolo ab co. 
interfectum, non plus ut fortur, quam quaiuor Annis, - 
yet tibvs menfibus, reani concctin potitus eit parte. - 


— 
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De Rege B Roperco filio Toratn, qui Petra Cleithe regs 
| navit, beati vir! propheciay 


Alio 1PEM in tempore, ut erat Sanéli viri zmicus, 
‘aliquam ad cum occultam per Lucneum Mocuaryn, 
leecationdn mifit, fetre volens fi ab ininicis cflct truci- 
dandus, av~non. At verc Loceeus a Sancto interro- 
eatus, de even rege, et regio, et populo ejus, ren 
{pondens, quafi niuertus dict: ¢ Quid de illo inquiris 
** mifero, qui qua -hora ab inimicis occidatur nullo 
“modo {citi poteft!”. Senttus tum deinde profater : 
“ Ikungquam im manus tradetur intmicorum; fed in 
‘faa, fuper tuam plumatiunculam, morietur domo.” 
Quod fancti de rege KODERCO vaticinium plene adim- 
pletum ell. Nam j juxt“verbum ejus domo fua morte 
t pines obiit. 


. (Zune, c- Tt. ef off.) 

De ‘CoLtcro Arbo, Dratexrene filo, a repotibus 
— Reciurns orto, et de quoaam occulio miatris Gus ple 
cate; Prephecia Sanit, : . 

| ” 
—~ Allo in tempore fupra memoratym Coucium aoud 
fe in. Hyona commorantem infula, SanGtus de (ua in+ 
terrogat genitrice, fi effet religiola, an non. Cui 3 iple 
yhquicns ait bene moratam, é&c. | 
i: LAiRANO ORTHOLANO Asmine fano. 

| Vir beatus quendarn defuis m ronachurm, nomitie Tree 
; WANUM, gents NocuRuUNTIR legacum ad Seotiam, &c. 


| (Poh. t ta.) - : 
De Ge. ‘ge BAL? i “ANO, Gili Ch mt ceteris, de fe jert if jy Hy? fir SRO 
appelens, enavigavirat, Sande praphecia LIND 


Aho In tempore quidam Batranus, gente nepos 
MatTuatotrne, benedici 2 fanéto vetivit cual COLNe FD 


miari herecium guefiturus, &e, 


Di 
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De Nemano quodani fitz penitentes. 


Poff I 3. Dei | vocal iterae 
| De lore in. aquarum vas is ficuth pradixerat. 
_ cadente. coe 
De corniculo attramenti inaniter defufo. 
De alicujus adveitu bafpitis, pen fanélus 
pronunciaurt, 


De aliqua miferabilt vireo qui. tra Supra 


ds &Fum clamitabat f: rebum 
Tune 14. Romani juris civ-tas. 
C. EQ. pro Seocta lege Qcza. 


Poi 19. 3 fol. et inter alta. . 


sed et ind non. eft tacendum quod aliquando de tali 
“Mcomparsbili vocis ejus ful levatione, juxta Brudei. regis: 
Municionem, | accidiffe tradieuw. Nam ipfe fan@us. 
cum paucis fratribus, extra regis municionem dund 
vefpertinaics ‘Dei laudes ex more celebraret, quidant 
magi ad eos propius accedentes, in quantum poterant 
prohibere conabantur, ne.de ore ipforum diving laudis 
fonus inter centiles audireturs Qua comperto faidius 
quedragefimum .et quartum plalmum decantare cevit, 
Miramque Jn mocum ita vox ejus in acre eodem mo- 
mento, inflar-alicujus formidailis-tofitrul elavata efty 


ut et rex et populus intolerabili dflent pavore perterriti. 


De guodam divite qut Lucubtus Crops vecttabatare 


a 


ON Ce 80). ; we 7 ~ ke a 


. De bello quod in. municione Cetbirni poft multa commiffum 
eff tempera ; et de quodam fonticuls ajufdem terrula 
*. prowinio ; fandli prefcientia Virt... 


-Alio in tempore vir beatus cum poft regum in: Defy 
Cea * condiftum, Atrpr videlicet filii MAMA “IRECHy 


et AIDANI filii GaBR gut, ad canipos réverteretur equo~ | 


-reos, ipfe et ComGELLus abbas, quadam, ferena eftivt.. 
temporis die, haud procul a faper memorata miunicione | 


refident. Tum proinde aqua de quodam proxime, - 


2d: manus layandas, fonticulo ad fanctos in.enso. des 
fertur: vafculo, quam cum CoLumBA accepiffer’ ad 


abbatem ComMGELLUM a latere fedentem. fic. pro-. 


fatur. * Ile fonticulus, O ComGELte, de gue have 


‘« effufa nobis allata eft aqua, venice t dies quam . muilis: 


* Drumkeat ia. Hibernia. oe 


“ce linge 
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*yfibus humahis aptus efit.” Qua caula,” ait Com- . 
GELLUs,~ “ejus fontana corrumpetur unda ??~ Sanétus 
tunc CotumMBaA:? “§ Quam humano,”’ inquit, * crrore 
‘‘replcbitur. Many mei cogniticnsles amici, et tui fe... 
* cundum carnem cognati, hoc eft, NELuIs Hicpotcs, et 
“Crutiini populi, in hac vicina municione (rchirci, 
_** belligerantes, committent bellum. Unde infuper 
‘¢-memcrato fonte aliquis de mea cognitione trucidabi- 
“tur hud>aicio; cujus cans ceteris interfedti fanguine 
* ejufccm fupticuli locus replebitur.” - Qirx cjus ver? 
dicay fuo tempore, poit mr'tos vaticinatio: expleta eit. 
aunos. in quo belle; ut multi norunt populi, Dom- 
-NaLLUs Aint filius vidic: iallimatus eft: et in codem, 
fecundum fanéti vaticinium viri, fonticulo quidam de 
‘parcntcla eyus imterfectus. eft homo. © Alius michi. 
ApounaAwo Chrifti miles, Srnawus nomine, qui vi- 
tam muitis anachorctic77h aunis juxta Rodereti mona: 
terium = Compi irreprehenfibiliter ducebat, - de eodem 
belld, fe prefente commifio aliqua enarrans, proteftatus - 
eft mi‘ fupradiéta fonte truncim cadaverinum vidiffe, 
eademique. die ad. monattcrium fan@i Comer iit; quod 
* Scottice dicitur Cambas, commillo reverfum bello, quia 
inde prius vencrat; ibidemaque duos fandi Comoriur 
monachos renerifle, Quibus cum de bello coram fe 
acto, et de. fonticulo “humano. cruore corripto, ali- 
quanta enarravit, ilu confequenter: ¢ Verus eft propheta 
 CoLuMBpas,” ainnt “ qui hee omnia qux hodie de 
“bello, et -de fonticulo, expleta enarras, ante mul- 
“"t0S annos futura nobis audientibus coram fanéte 
.* COMGELLO, juxta Cethirin fedens muhicionem, pra- 
-* nunclaverat.” Oo | 


LUBE Re IL 


» Cap.g2. De PENTENI fli AIDO, ia extremis paftit 
_ a  fanifere,, 


Alo quoaque in tempore fangtus, cum trans Britani~ 
eum iter ageret Derfum, auidam yuvenis, wus comitum, 

_ fubita moleflatus egrimonia ad extrema uique perdudtus, 
fomine Fentrenus. Pro quo conimilitones fan@um 
‘moet rogitant ut oraret. Qui fatui eis compaciens, 
fandtas chm intenta oratione, expandit ad czlum manus, 
a, 7 TO me ecroove 


égroque benedicens, ait: ‘“ Hic, pro quo interpellatis 
** tuvenculus, viva vivet longa ; et poft ommem noftrum, 
“qui hic affumus, -exitum fuperftes remanebit, in 
** bona ntoriturus feneéta.” Quod beati vivi vaticinium 
plene per’omnia expletum eft. Nam idem juvenis, iliug 
‘poftea monafterii fundator quod dicitur Kailli dn find, 
in bona fenectute prefentem terminavit vitam. | 

Cap. 47. Pittorum plebe et Scottorum Br®annia, 
duos utrofque Der montes* Britannic diftermaiant. .~ 

A great plagve thro allthe world in Adgrinan’s time, 
noftris temporibus—Piks agd Scots 8f Britain only ex- 
cepted. . Nos—ct in Saxonia rege Alfridum. vifitan- 
ter amicum, adhuc non cef€arte peitilentia, et multos 
hine inde vicos devaftante, ita tamen nos Dominus, et in 
prima poit bellum Egfridi vifitatione, et in fecunda in- 
terjectis duobus annis, in t#i mortalitatis medio deam- 
bulantes periculo liberavit. 


*.* Thefe few paflages are only*given as Uluftra. 
tive of this work. The others to be found it 
this MS. are too numerous for infertion: 
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Noumser VII. The Cowrenrs of, and Extracts’ 
from, the Regifier of the Priory of St, Andrew's *. 
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ConTENTA® REGISTR te 
a 


In Regiftro Prioratus S’ti Andrew furit: 


* : . 
:. FNSTRUMENTWM eleftionis Johannis de Had- 
dington in prioremy Sti Andrex | 

9. Carta per Gilbertum priorem, faéta Ricardo filio” 
Rogeri de Fedmohe. 

3. Alia Carta per Walterum prierem, dicto Rogero, 
gue terre fucrit in cama fecund? limites defignata. (/e.) 

4. Relatio quid acciderit de contrayerfia poft mortem 
Wiihelmi Phiafer Evifcopi, et inftrumentum de co, 
1209, 

., Antiqua Allgfie de numero Septenario, et Interpretatce 
ject Apocal. de 4 Sigillis. 

6. Decifio contraverfie inter Keledeos et Eprfcopum: 
de jurifditione agri, per Thom. Ranulphum, Guard 
~anum citra Mare Scoticum, A®° 1309. 

Te Trattatus de Diftionibus Biblie ; ufquc ad fol. 44. 


* This Regifier has been mifing ever fince 1560, when it was 
Jatt feen in the hands of Tames Nairn, minifter atthe abbacy of 
Holyroodhoule. Dar. Col. p. 106. | 

Thefe Contents and Extraéts had however been taken, and 
pafled into the library of Sir R. Sibbald, who communicated part 
to Inne® They are now publifhed entire from a MS. 1n the Har- 
leian Library, N® 46285 written after 1708, for it contains a plece 
of Lord Cromarty’s, dated that year, and tranicribed in the fame 
hand-writing. There are feveral other MSS, on Scotifh affairs in- 
the fame library, writren by the fame hand. (Query, if Ander- 
fon’s, the publifher of the Piptomata ?> | e 

From sic R. Sibbald’s Hutory of Fite, and from Innefes account, 
this copy is clearly taken froni the one in Su R. Sibbald’s library. 


* - . 3. Bulla 
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_-8. Bulla Innocentii 4.Papz, confirmans terras et do- 

nationes et privilegia facta prioratui S’t: Andrew, 1248, 
Anno sto Innocentil 4tt. | ° 

g» Nomina Regum Scotire et Piéterum, a fol. 46 ad fol. 


10. Oblatio Alexandri Primi Regis et Sybille uxo- 
ris ejus, fol. 4g. 

11. Petitio Kelideorum, et fibjectio eorum g£pilcopo 
S’ti Andree. >» | ae 

12, Proverbia Catonis, Pamphyli, Maximiani, Annani, 
Quidii, ad fol. §¢. | . .* 

13. Kelatio quo David, fiius Roberti Regis, faélus fuit 
Miles, Anno 1 331, per Thomann fRantlipbu Comitem Mara- 
vie, per licentiam Comitis de Lyfe; et pofiea coranatus fuit 
per “Facsbum Ben, Epifcopum Sti Andrea, apud Scone, Domi- 
“nica proxima. e. 1 | 

14: Confecratio macne Ecclefie per Eptfcopum Wriltel- 
mum de Lamberton, in prefintia Roberti Regis, et 6 Epif~ 
coporum, et multorum Comigum et Batonum, Anna »328, 
3 Nonas Fulii, et Oblatie Regisy et Epifcoperum, illo die. 

ts, Carte Ricardi Regis Angliz de Reftitutione Ber- 
vici, et Rexbrugh, Willielmo Regi Scotiz, et omnium 
Cartarum quos pater Ricardi extorfita ditto Willielmo, 
per ¢jus captionen?, ita ut ommia funt in pofterum ut 
erant tempore Malcolfni Regis.« | 

16. Genealogia Regum Angie ab Henrico 249 afcendenda 
ad Neab per Matrem, tol. 56. 

17. HISTORIA Originis Scotorum ex Egypto ad Hifpa- 
niam in Hiberniam, breviter inde in Bgitenntam, fol. 57; 
et Genealogia Ste Margareta uxcris Malcotm:, fol. 57. 

18. HISTORIA. A fol. 58 ad fol. go- 

1g. Conflitutiones Davidis Epifcopt de Kegende Clero. — 
90. Carta faéta per Jacobum Priorem 3’ti Andrez de 
Lochleven, A® 1396. | 

ar. Confirmatio Ecclefie de Errol, mondchit de 
Cupro. | : 

22. — Eeclefie de Lauder, Abbati de Driburgh. . 

23. — Ecclefie de Hilleminefin, Hofpitali de Loch- 
fevin, et aliorum privilegiorum conceflorum Hofpitali 
de Lochleven. | * 

24. Conceflio Arnot, eidem Hofpitah. 

25. Confirmatio Ecclefie de Bambeith, &c. facta 
Canonicis de Dunkeld, per Hugenem Epifcopum Dun- 


keld¢ | 
F fe 26. Con- 
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26. Confirmatio Wilelmi Epifcopi S’ti Andrew, fu- 
per eccleftis in Coldingham, et reliquis fpeftantibus ad 
Epifcopum Dunelmenfem ; cum concordia inter eos de 
pifcaria in Berwick. . 

a7. —- Ecclefia de Kethems. 

28. Confirmatio Rogeri Epifcopi S’ti Andree Ec- 
clefiarum de Durhame, de pifcaria in Perth, et vicaria 
ifs Pertit. 

29g. —We Fedinche. 

30. — de Rofinclerach. : 

ar. — de ecclefia de Kileontach, conceffa per Da- 
videm Epifcopum monialibus de North Berwick. 

32, — de ecclefia de Kircaldy, conceffa Abbati de 
Dunfermline per eundem Epifcopum. 

33. Confirmatio ecclefiarum datarnm abbati S’te. 
Crucis per epifcopos S’ti Andree, Anno i240. Ecclefie 
funt de Caftello, S’ti Curthberti, cum capellis ecclefia- 
rum de Erth, de villa Levin, de Kumeil, de Kareden, 
de Gamer, de Hanel, de Bathket, de Boultoun, de - 
Eplifbrek gue Varia Capella dicitur, de Monte Lao- 
doniz, Capella de Pentland, et medietatibus decima- 
rum garbalium ecclefia de Kingorn ; quas ecclefias Ro- 
bertus, Arnaldus, Ricardus, Hugo, Willielmus, et 
David, Epifcop: dederunt. t 

34. Contirmatio terfarum de Hutotfton condatarum 
in Carta. : 

3e, Taxatio Vicariarum in ecclefiis S’t Crucis. 

36, Carta capellee de Wederly, faéta per David epif- 
copum S’ti Andree Abbati de Kelche. 

gy. Carta duarum particarum terre, in villa de 
Dunde, facta Radulfo Corbrige. | 

38. Carta terre in Clachmanan, faéta Murivo filio 
Gilmumelmi, pro redditione unius carri, vel 2 folido- 
rum, cum edificatione hofpiti. 

yg. Carta facta Abbati de Driburgh, de Vicariorum 
fuftentatione. ~ | 
go. Carta ecclefiz de Reftenet per David epifcopum, 
Abbati de Jedword 1242, et confirmatio ejufdem. 

41» Carta ecclefie de Aberlemni ifdem fala, per 
eundem WJavidein. 

42. Carta maritagii Thome de Lidel, cum terris de 
Incheraye Midmor. | : | 

43. Confirmatio ecclefie de Kuledon, faéta Abbati 
de Kelfo. 9 

44. Carta 
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44. Carta terrarum de Cure in Forfar, facta Nicolao 
Burgens 
_ 4§- Gompofitio inter Abbatem de Culrofs, et Reéto- 

rem de Kylmany, fuper decimis de Zachtulit infra pa- 
rochiam de Kilmarin, facta per Davidem Epifcopum | 
Str Andrez, 

46. Carta per Davidem Epifcopum S’ti Ander, fatta 
fratribus de * * * Scotiz,etesrarum in dictygarta diver- 
farum et condatarum, viz. Kelgad, &c. 

47. Carta terrarum d Pethmutin Ricardo Mone- 
penny, cum libertate molend. grana i apucd molendinum 
de Puthekin fine multura.es 

48, Carta ecclehe de Dumanum, per cundenf epif- 
copum facta abbati de Jedworth. — 

' 49-.Carta duarum pertignrum terre, in burgo de Lin- 
lichco. 

go. Carta per Walteram priorem S’ti Andrew, faéta - 
Wilhelmo Giffard, et hergdibus fuis? de capella dw Ald- 
cathyn. Reddendo ecclefie ede Linlichco dimidium 
Marca, et xvi denarios, et etiam conceffit capellam de 
| abeditum et capéllam de Polganeltyn. 

. Carta Ade filii Odonis de maritagio. 

2a 2. Carta ecclefize we Duminam facta abbati de Jed- 
worth, e 

53. Carta terrarum de Knifpinethyn, et Finegally, et 
Dundinauch, facta per Davidem epifcopum Malcolmo de 
Knifpineth, 7247. 

54. Confirmatio ecclefiarum de Innerw veb, et Lig- 
gardifwood, faéta abbati de Paflay, per Willielmum et 
Davidem epifcopos 5’t1 Andrez. 

55. Remunciatio actionis de terris de Pethpont. 

56. Compofitio inter monachos de Cupro, et eccle- 
fam de Errol. 

sy. Taxatio vicariarum de Aberbrothock, * * 

58. Carta terre de Adel, facta per Davidem epifco- 
pum Walhelmo de Breichen, 1249. 

s9. Carta eccleitze S’ti Cuthberti, de ecclefiis et ca- 
pella de Brighen, et de Merfington, et de Letham, faéta 
monialibus ‘de Eccles, 1250. ® 

6o. Carta ecclefie de Bucham, faa monialibus de 
Eccles per eundem Davidem epifcopum. © 

61. Carta ecclefie de Smalam, jaéta per cpifcopum 
S’tieAndrea decano et capitulo Glafguenfi, 1265. 

62. Carta vicaria ecclefie de Eggles, que vocatur 
Kirktown, faéta abbati de Cambuiknel. 


. r f 3 ° | 63. Com- 
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63. Compofitio de annuo reddita, de fermis de Ard- 
moir, debitis priori.S’ti Andrea. 7 

64, Carta terrarum de Ardmoir, fata per priorem - 
S’ti Andrex domine Margarete Lindfay, anno 1285. 

65. Carta ecclefie et terra de Logindunde, per Ri- 

cardum epifcopum 5’ti Andrew abbati de Scone. 
' 66. Aiia carta per Hugonem epifcopum, confirmans 
donatione&per predecefloies fuos factas, viz. Eccletia- 
tum de Skone, cum capella de Kinfans, de Crazy, et 
de Rate, de Liif, et de Innerzowry, de Rankifmuch, de 
Lachor, de Bérmourt, abbati de Skone. 

67. Alia carta earunde®M per Willielmum epifcopum. 

68. Confirmatio eccleie $’ti Servani, in infula de 
Lochlevin, per Gamelum epifcopum S’ti Andrea, apud. 
{nchmauhat, anno 1248.” | _ 

69. Alia carta facta per Joh. priorem de infula in 
Lochlevin, 2 OO 
76, SUCCESSIO in Prh&ratu, fol. 118, Liq. 

71, Pars carte cujufdam de divifione de Seck, fa- 
cienda per prepofitum capelle S’u Andree epifcopo 
o’ti Andrez. | Te | 

72. Carta de Rofficlerack, fatta per priorem Jacobo 
de Perth. | | ea 
~ Bt fic finitur Regiftrum fol, 121. 





*PARS II. 
EXCERPTA QUADAM EX DICTO REGISTRO. 


§ 1. 


Nomina Regum Scatorum et Pidlorum, fapra in Contentis, 


N° g. 


Hic articulus ab Innefio publici juris eft fa€tus in Ap- 
pendice, p. 797. fegg. fed hoc MS. paululum difcre- 
pat In tequentibus. 


P. 797. Innes Stuaghmuner, MS. Sluaghmaner. 
| Ordo regum variat: namhic 5. Conal 14— 
8. Hcoghedbud 16—3. Kineth Ker 3 memfes— 
6. Edan fil, Garan. Ultimus poni debet ante 
Heoghedbud: transferri dibet, annotat tran- 
fcriptor, OS oe 
- an. 


798. 


799- 
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rr. Dovenald Durn, MS. Dovenal Dunn. 
13. Heoghed Rinnavel fil. Dovenghart, filii 


Dovenald Brec. MS. -Heoghed Monanel 
fil. Dondghart, fil. Donavald Bick. 


ty. Heoghan fl. M. 3 an. MS. Geoghan fil. 


M, 2 an. | . 

18. “Hethfin fil. Heoghed Rinnevale, MS. Hel- 
chel Ramef., - | 

20. Selvhanc, MS. ~ Iealulanc. 

6. Deootheth, MS. Degkleth. 

10. Umpopneme® MS. Wmpopniall, 

12, Canatulmel, NS. Canatulmet. 

13. Dinornacht, M8. Donarmocht. ’ 

14. Feodat Finieg, MS, Foredak filus. 


ize D. f. Urb, MS. D. f Inb. 


Soo. 


O1- 


$02. 


GO 3. 


B04. 


20. D. Gormot, MS. Gernot. 

21. Galam, 1§ an. M8. Gulam 26 an. 
23. Hydrofig, MS. Hudretieg. 

26, Mordeleg, MS. Nladolet. 

gi. N. fil. Ub. MS. fil. irb. 

32, Kinel, MS. Kinet. 

36. T. f. Amfrude, MS. T. f. Confrud, 
40. Amfredech, MS. Amfedeth. 

42. Neétan $rater ejus, MS. Ferthin frater ejyus. 
s4. Duftalorg, MS. Druttelorg. 

55. Eoganan, M5, Coganan. 

5g. Forel, MS. Fetal. 


Ibid. Reg. Scote 


2¢. Roith in Veramont, M3. Raith faverameat, 
28. Girg Mac Dungal, MS. Carus Mae Dungal. 
32. Inverculan, MS. Inertolen. 
34, Laudonia, MS, Laodana. 
36. Finelle filie Cunechat, MS. Figele Cun- 
nuchar comitis de A,—— Dunfinoer, 
MS. Dunifmoen. 
26, Malcolm I. MS, Malcolm. 
37. Girgh, M5, Girus. | 
39. Bothgouanan, Ms. Bothganenan. 
44. Macil@en, Ms. Mackcolm. 
46, Crafleti, MS. Cinfleth. | 
Poft 49. Willelmus, infere, ‘* Summa a nno- 
ruma Kinat Mac Alpin ad regnum Alexandri 
gor annis:” error pro 371. 
gi. Zabulo feminante, MS, diabolus feminatus. 
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' Succeffio Priorum. (No. ‘0, fupra?) 


. Anno 1140, Rebertus, primus prior, per Robertum 
epifcopum vocatus ; hic obiit anno 1197. , Cui fucceffit 
Walter ug, qti propter infirmitatem demiftt prioratum. 
‘Et fuccefit Gilhertus, qui pot duos menfes obiit apud 
‘Clackmahah, adhue vivente Paiters qui refumpfit prio- 
ratum, et quafitum poterit preftitit, fed obiit anno £200. 
(Ei fuccéfhit Thomas, qui propter fratrum impietatem di- 
miffo prioratu, faétus efi ne’mtun Iraba (fic) de Cupro. 
‘Hate fuccefit Simon: hic etiam reliquit prioratum et 
‘cepit prioratum infule de Lochlevin, Hic fucceffit 
Fenricus de Norham, anno 126, Huic fucceffit ‘Joannes 
Prior, hic oblit anno 12 58.  Huic fucceffit Gilberts s 
hic obit anno’ 1262. Huic-fucceffit Foannes de Hadding- 
‘tounge hic obiit anno 1304. Huic fucceflit Adam de Man- 
chan; hic obiit anno 1672. Huic fucceflit Joannes de 


Forfar. 
| 


§ 3. ; 
Fiiflovia beati Reguli, et Jundationis ecclefie Sandi, Andree > 
— @dyiciuntur quedam de Keledeis: et alia ad diclam eeclefiams 
periinentia *, [ feripta cir. A. 1140. ] 


Anno ab Incarpatione Domini noftri Jefu Chrit; 
3455 ConsTANTINUS, nepos Conftantini Alii Helen, 
congregavit exercitum magnum ‘ad depopulandum Pa. 

tras civitatem, in vindiétam fufpenfionis beati ANDRE 
Apoftoli Chrifti; et ut inde auferat Religuias Ipfius. 
Tertia autem noéte, antequam Imperator cum exercitu 
intreret’civitatem, Angelus Dei deicendens de ccelo ap- 
 paruit fanctis viris, qui cuftodiebant Reliquias San&i 
Andrez Apofttoli, et precepit fanéto epitcopo REGuLo, 


* This feems to be the HISTORIA, No, rf, cf the contents. 
There is no room anywhere elfe in the contents for this piece; and 
no other tiie to which it can refer. The Hifloria of the contents 
has 41 folios; bur how widely written > for nothing is fo cemmon 
In MSS. of this kind, written by various hands, as extreme va- 
riety’ in the fize; and widenefs, of the writing. -Befides, this 
Hifloria feems to extend quite to the end of thete excerpts : and the: 
many charters after mentioned feem to have been given at. fail 
Jength in the original; for tney belong to the hiftury of the Pri. 
Ory, and are nor found in the content:, : o 


= 
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ut ipfe.cum clericis fuis iret ad farcophagum, in quo 
erant recondita offa beati Andrex, et inde tolleret tres 
digitos manus dextre, et brachium inter cubitum et 
humerum, et patellam genu illius, et unum ex dentibus 
fuis. Ipfi vero has partes de reliquiis tollentes, ficut 
Angelus illos jufferat, in loco feerctiffimo repofuerunt 
Die vero fequente poft bars rciquiarum repohtionem, 
fub ortu folis, vent im perator ConsTANnTius” fic) cum 
exercitu fuo, et urbem depopulavit, et preVinciam; et 
fecum Rome afportavit Scrinium, in quo cetera offa- 
menta Sanéti Apoftoli inyenit repohta. * Quo adveniens 
depredavit Infulam yberis, et Colofham, et inde tuht 
fecum offa S’ti Luce Evangefifte, et Timothei difcipuh 
Beati “auli Apoftoli, ufque ad Conttantinopolim cum 
reliquits Beats Andrez. : 

'-Tunc temporis Huncus, filius Fexnton, magnus 
rex Pidtorum, congregavit cxercitum fuwm contra‘Ap- 
HELSTANUM regem Saxonum, et gaftrametatus eft ad 
oftium fluminis Tyne *® Noéte vero ipla, ante con- 
grefionem duorum exercituum, Beatus ANDREAS ap- 
peruit Regi Pictorum Hunco in fomniis, dicens’ ei 
quod ipfe Apoftolus, in die fequente, inimicum exer- 
citum ita expugnaret, ut ipfe Huncus plene de tnimi- 
cis triumpharet. Cui rex ait, ** Quis es tu? et unde 
venis?” Beatus Andreas refpondens ait ‘* Ego fum An- 
‘‘ dreas Apoftolus Chrifli, et nunc de ‘ccelo veni a Deo 
“‘ miffus revelare tibl, quod in die craltino expugnabo 
‘inimicos tuos, et tibi fubjugabo; et* leta vittoria 
‘‘ potitus ipfe cum exercitu tuo fncolumis reparabis. 
«Rt in regnum tuum Reliquix mez afferentur; et lo- 
*¢ cus ad quem deferentur cum omni honore et vene- 
‘ ratione celebris crit, ufque in ultinum diem feculi.” 
Rex autem, ex fomno evigilans, enarravit omnibus 
fis ea que dormienti revelaverat Beatus, Agdreas, 
Quibus auditis Pittorum populus exhilaratus, jureju- 
rando affirmavit, perpetuo cum omni: diligentia fe 
Beato Andree venerationem exhibiturum, fi ea que 
Regi fuo monflraverat ad effectum duccrentar. Die 
autem poftero Picti, ex fponfione Apottal: lenificati, 
prelium pararunt; et, divifo exercitu, ® sca Reaem 
fuum feptem agmina flatuerunt. Saxones vero {uum 
dividentes exercitum, Regem laum ADHELSTANUM 
bis feptem contupatt funt agminibus. Faéto autem 
congrefiu, Saxones ommi virtute illico deitituti, Deo 


—_——pn, _ —s, —_—— 


‘wolente, et Sande Apoftolo Andrea pro Pittis inters, 
weniente, mfogam detorfifunt. Regis antem Saxonum 
ADWELSTANI capite amputato, innumera Saxonum _ 
Yatta eft cedes. Rex vero Hunevs, vittoria - potitus, 
tum exercitu non modico in terram fuam rediens, ca- 
put ADuELsTaN fecum precepit adferri, et in loce 
qaidicitar Ardchinnechun, iftfra portum qui nunc dici- 
‘tus Portus, Regine, ligno, fecit affigi. Poft iftam ope 
‘coelefti adéptam wvittoriam, in Pidtos poftmodum 
non aufi funt fhfurcere Saxones: : 
“ Poft hujus belli felicem vidtoriam non multis ¢vo-~ 
flutis diebus, Angelis Dej #erum, de coelo venit ad 
“Beatem Epifcoppm Recucum, quem ita alloquitur : 
“Ex Dei fummi precepto partes Aquilonares adire 
“*non differes, adverfus fafem orientem, cum, Reli-~ 
“* quiis difcipuli Chriffi. Andree; ques ex monitu 
* noftro jamdudum refervafti; Et quacunque loco na- 
*“* vip illa, que te tt tuum vehet per mare conventum, 
“ae conquaffata Fuerst, te cum Secis falvo et incolumi 
“¢7bi in nomine Domini et Apoftoli fui Andrex, jace 
‘** fundamentum Ecclefie. Locus enim ille vobis erit 
“per feculum requies, et ibrdem erit refurreétio in di¢ 
“‘ extrem! examinis.” REGULUS vero epifcopus, juxta 
“preceptum Angeli, Samtis Viris’comitatus, cum reli: 
quus $’ti Apofioli, erga Aquilonem tendit navigio. Et, 
‘per unius anni {patium et dimidii, multis tempeftatum 
| jactus procellis, per Infulas Greci Maris quocunque 
appulfus fuit, oratgrinum in honorem S’ti Andree con- 
diituit. te . 
_ dnnumeros itaque Sandi Viri labores perpefh, per 
marina littora, Lico ducente, in Aquilonem vela di- 
rexerunt, et in terra Pigtorum, ad locum qui Afuckres 
fuérat nuncupatus, nunc autem Kylrimont dictus, noke 
S’r1 Michaelis, applicuerunt. Aducéras vero nemus porce- 
yum dicitur. Navi vero qua vehebantur ad fcopulos 
conquaiflata, crucem quandam, quam fecum de Patris 
portaverast, ibidem_fibi erectis papilionibus in terra 
fixerunt, in fignum quod portaverant facrorum, et con- 
‘tra demorum infidias curamentum. Et ibidem per 
dies feptem et totidemy noétes manferunt. Ibidem di- 
miffis fentoribus S, Damyawna, et fratre fuo MeRi- 
MACH, In ipfius loci cuflodiam, Recut bus, et ceteri 
virl, cum. fan@is Reliquiis Sanétifimi Apoftoli An- 
rex ad Morteviet perrexerunt. . Et illic tres filios Regis 
kiunG1 repericrumt, fcize Howonam, et NecuTan, 
mt et 
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et PiinotineGiERT. | Et quia patet illorum in ‘expes 
ditione ‘in partibus Argathehce tone temporis extitit, 
de cujiis Vita fii multum foliciti erant, Deo et 5’ta 
Andrea *dederunt decimam partem de urbe Forteviet. 
Ybidem vero cruce quadam ereéta, loco et loci habita+ 
torfbus Regis fihis, benedixerunt. Inde. perrexerunt 
Moneclatu gui nunc dicitur A@nichi, et ibe Regina 
FINCHEM Ree Huyco Miam enixa eft qua Mourne 
vocata eft, Corpus illus virginis Mogren apud Kyle 
rimont {epulta eft, nullo ange hoc ibitlem.fepulto. Fin 
cHEM vero Regine domum in qug filiam Mourgn pes 
Prete dedit Deo, et San®ogAndrez, et totum atrium 

egale perpetuo. Inde tranfierunt montana, feu? Ade~ 


neth, et venerunt ad locum qui vacabatur Doldencha, 


junc atitem dictus Chondr¥:hedalvan. Ibi Honcus Rex 
{ublimis de expeditione rediens, -viris fanctis obvenit, 
et coram Reliquiis Ss’ Andree Apolto' fibi oftentfis, 
cum omni humiljtate et reverentia & proftravit; Pidtis 
omnibus qui cum jllo erant, fftnilitercum Rege humili, 


proftratis coram Reliquiis. Rex vero locum illum, feu 


‘Doldancha, dedit Deo et San&o Andree Apoftolo, , et. 
ecclefiam ibi wedificavit ubi Relique fibi nude oftenf 
erat. Inde Rex cung fanéig viris montana, feu Mineth, 
tranfiens venit ufque ad AfonicBi. Abidem et in hono- 


‘rem Dei et beati Apottoli ecclefiam zdificavit. Et ita’ 


vent Rex cum fanélis viris ad Fortevieth; et ibi: Doo et 


Apoftolo bafilicam sxdificavit. 


Poftea vero Rex Huncus, cumefandis viris, venit 


Chylrimont *, et magnam partem loci allins circumiens 


obtulit ilam Deo et S‘to: Andree Apoftolo, ad edifi- 


‘candum ibi bafilicas et oratorias, Locum vero ‘ipfutn, 
‘nota evidente defignatum, ex magna devotione fepties 


circumierunt. Rex Huweus, et ipfe Epifcgpus RE- 
GULUS, et viri Coteri, circuitione et perambulatfOne ita 
difpofita feptena praceflit Epifcopus REGuLus, fuper ea- 
put fuum cunt omni veneratione Reliquias S’ti Apoftoli 
deferens, fuo facro conventu Epifcopum cum comitibus 


py manidicis fequente. I[llos vero devotus fecutus Rex 


uncus eft pedentim, Deo intimas prece8 et gratias 
fundens devotas. Kegem vero fecuti funt viri optimates, 
totius regni nobiiores, Ita locum ipfum Deo com- 


2 K ylrimont vere fundatae eft ecclefia ab Ungufto IT. rege Pidte- | 
rum circa Annum 825, ‘ut ex Wintono et aliis patet. Forfan Ree 
gulus cidem contemporaneus fuir. Reliqua de locis ad ecclefiam | 
$’ti Andrew pertinentibis, &c, videntur effle veriffima. * 
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mendarunt, et pace Regia munierunt. In fignum 
vero Regie commendationis, per loci cireuitum divj- 
fim 12 cruces lapideas viri fanéti crexerunt; et Deo 
coeli humiliter fupplicabant, ut omnes in illo loco 
mente devota, et intentione pura, orationis fuze petiti- 
onis efficaciam obtinerent. : 

Poftea Rex Huncus Bafilice $'tj Apofioh in paras 
chiam dédit quicquid terre eft inter Mare quod f/hun- 
denema dickbatur, uique ad Mare quod Sletheuma yoca- 
batur ; et in a¢jacienti provincia per circuitum de Zar- 
gaw, ufque ad Siren canum; Ct de Sireis ulque ad Ayhat- 
noughten Mochehirb, eue tellus nunc dicitur Hadnachten. 
Rex ,vero dedit hune loCum {c. Chilrymenith Deo, et 
Sancto Andres ejus Apoftolo, cum aquis, pratis, cum 
agris, cum pafcuis, cum Moris, cum nemoribus, in~ 
eleemofynam perpetuo; et tanta libertate locum illum 
donavit, ut illus inhabitatores liberi et quieti fempcr 
exifterent de exercitu, et de operibus caftellorum, et 
pontium, etde inquietatione omnium fecularium ex- 
actionum. ReEGuLus vero Fpifcopus Deo cantavit 
orationem Allej, ut Deus locum iftum in eleemofinam 
datum in fempiternam protegeret, et cuftodiret in ho- 
morem Apoftoli. In memoriale date libertatis Rex 
Huncus cefpitem arreptum, coram nobilibus Pidis, 
hominibus futs, ufque ad altare S’ti Andrezx detulit ; et 
{uper illud cefpitem eundem obtulit. In prafentia Tef- 
fium horum hoc faé&um eft, Thalarg Alli Ythernbu- 
thib, Naétan flji Chelturan, Garnach filij Dofnach, 
Drufti fittt Urthréft, Nachtalich fli Gighergh, Shi- 
mah filii Latheren, Anegus fii Forchate, Sheradach 
filit Finleich, Phiachan fui li, ‘Bolge, Glunmerach 
filtt Taran, Demene 4h Aunganena, Duptalaich filii 
Bergib. Hifti Teftes ex Regali Profapia geniti funt. 

Poftea. in Chilrymont fan@i viri sepren conftruxe- 
runt EccLEestas. Unam in honorem fanéf; Keguit: Se- 
cundam im honorem 8 neglas Diaeoni: Tertiam in 
honorem §'¢ Michaelis Archangeli : Quartam in ho- 
norum Ste Morte Virginis: Quintam in honorem 
Siti Damiani: Sextaniin honorem Ste Brigide virginis : 
Septimam’in honorein Muren cujufdam virginis; et jn 
ila ecclefia fuerunt so virgines, de femine regio pro- | 
create, omnes Deo dicate, et velate undecim annis : 
et fepulte funt omnes in oriental parte ipfius ,ec- 
clehz, | | | | 
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Hec funt nomina illorum fanétorum virorum qui 
facras reliquias $’ti Andrez Apoftoli attulerunt in Sco- 
tiam. S’tus Regulus ipfe. G:lafius Diaconus:. Mattheus 
Heremita. $§. Damianus Preibyter i et AZerinachus frater 
ejus. Nervius et Crifemus de Nola infula. AGrenus : 
et Thuluculus Diaconus. Nathabeus, et Stlvius frater 
ejus. Septem: Heremite de Infula Tiberis, Felix, Fu- 
ranus, Mauritius, Madianus, Philippus, Eugeniut, Lunus. 


Et tres virgines de Coloflia, {ciz. Kiduame, Potentia, 


Cineria. He virgines fepulte funt ad ecelefiam S. Ana- 
gia. @ . . 

THANA FILius DUDABRACH Hoc MONUMENTUM 
sCRIPSIT REGr PHERATH FILIO BERGETH * IN 
VILLA MIGDELE. - 

Hac, ut prafati fumus, ficut in veteribus Pi€torum 


| libris fcripta reperimus, tr@nfcripfimus. Affirmant ple- 


rique Scotorum Beatum Apoftolum Andream viven- 
tem in corpore, ibidem fuifle, hoc argumentum affer- 
tionis fue affumentes, qued terram Pictorum {c. @Scy~ 
thicam, in fortem predication fs accepit; et ideo locum 
iftum pre cunétis locis carum habebat; et quod non 
explevit vivus expleat carne folutus. Quod quia {crip- 


‘tum non reperimus, in neutram partem, negando, vel 


afirmando, nimiuminclinamus: fed quoniam de -vir- 
tutibus et miraculis, qua per ff{étum Apoftolum fuum 
Deus et fecit, et facit, facta eft mentio, unde et qua- 
dam itlorum feribend: obtulit fe occafio, que vel {cripta 
reperimus, vel a veridicis audivimus relatoribus, vel 
etiam ipfi perfpeximus, fcribere Dea donante dilpofui- 
mus: et hoc non fratres poftulaverunt. Interim antem 
diftulimus donec inceptum compleamus. 


* Vered flius Bargot fuit rex Pidtorum ab A° 849 ad 842. St 
per foc monumentum intelligitur omnis fabula, putidum ft Menda- 
cium monachorum Sti Andrea, nam impoflibile eft talem fabulam 
venditar! intra quindecim annos poft veram fundationem ecclefiz 
$’ti Andrew ab Uuguftoll. Sed per hoc monumentam forfan intelli- 
pere debemus verba Charte fundationis fciz. Rex Huagus Baplicey | 
&c. Utcumque fit veftigia Geovraphia prifce, et Morum antiquo- 
rum, hoc in fragmento facile apparent. 





| Desezro igitur fenditus Piétorum regno, et a Scoti¢ 
occupato, viciffim res et poffeflones ecclefia crefcebant, 
aut decrefcebant, prout reges et principés devotionen:. 
ad fanétum apoftolum habebant. De quibus non ef 
dicendum modo per fingula, fed que ad nos fpeétant 
compendiote tractanda. Erat autem regia urbs Rysont 
Regius Afous dita, quam prefatus Rex Huncus Deo et 
Sancto Apoftoio dedit. Sihlatis vero a prefenti vita 
Sanétis, quorpm fupra mentionem fecimus, qui cum 
Reliquiis beati-Apéftoli advenerant, et eorum Difcipulis 
atque Imitatoribus, cuitus ibi religious depericrat, ficut 
et gens barbara et inculta-fverat. 

Habebantur tamen in ecclefia S’ti Andree, quota et 
quanta tunc erat, tredecim per fuccefhlonem carnalem, 
quos KELEDEos appellant, ui fecundum fuam zftima- 
tionem, et hominum traditionem, magis quam fecun- 
dum fan&terum ftatuta patrum, vivebant. Sed et adhuc 
fimifter vivunt, ét quedam habent communia pauciora 
{ciz. et deteriora; gquedum vero propria plura {ciz. et 
potiora; prout quifque ab annecis furs aliqua necefhitu- 
dine ad fe pertinentibus, viz. confanguineis et afinibus, 
vel ab iis quorum anime chare funt, quod eft amicia- 
rurh amici, five aliis quibuflibet njodis, poterit quis adi- 
piici. Poftquam KevLfper effect: funt, non-licet eis 
habere uxores fuas in domibus fuis, fed nec alias; de 
guibus mala oriatur fufpicio mulieris. Perfonaw nihil- 
ominus feptem fuerunt, oblationes altaris inter fe divi- 
dentes ; quarum feptem portionum unam tantum habe- 
bat epifcopus; .et hofpitale unam: quingue vero reliquz 
in quingue ceteros dividebantur, qui nullum omnine 
altari vel ecclefiz impendebant fervitrum, preterquam 
peregrines et hofpites, cum plures quam fex adventa- 
runt, more luo hofpitio fufcipiebant, fortem muttentes 
quis quos vel quot reciperet. Hofpitale fane femper 
fex, et infra, fuferpiebat. Sed quod nunc, donante 
Deo, poftquam in manum Canonicorum deyenit, om- 
nes fufcepit co advenientes. Statuerunt etiam Canonicr 
ut fi quis co wger deveniat, vc! infirmatus 1b1 fuerit, 
cura ipfids agatur in omnibus neceflarns, Justa domus 
facultatem, ufgue dum convalefcet, vel moriatur, Sy 
guid autem habuerit, faciat inde quod voluerit; et dif+ 
ponit ad libitum fuum, queniam in domo ia nilul exi- 
getur abillo, Conftitutus eft etiam a Canonicts capel- 
Janus, qui et infirmatorom et moricntium cwram agat, 
E+ duo patres, qui cuftodiunt dgmum, et hofpites ful- 
ciprunt, 


_ 


S Meg Of StcAadeews ~~ gig 
eipiiint, atque infirmas miniftrarent » qui tamen ibi me- 
que comedunt, neque bibunt, neque indugntyr. Ad 
hoc quoque conceflerunt Canonici decimas proprioruna 
_fuorum kaborum, et reliquias ciborum fuorum.: Si quid 
vero neceflarium five fanis five infirmis in cellario eo- 
sum fuerit, quod de hofpitah habers non poterit, fine 
eontradictione donetur. : 

Perfonz autem fupta memorate redditug at poflef- 
fiones proprias habebant; squas, cum e vita alecederent, 
uxores corum, quas publice tenebant, filli quoque, vel 
flie, propinqui, vel generi, inter fedividebant. Nihil-+ 
eminus altaris oblationes,”cui non deferviebant, quod. 
puduiffet dicere, fi non lilujiet €is facere. Nec po- 
tuit tantum auferri malum, uique ad tempus foelici# me- 
moriz Kegis ALEXANDRI™, fancte Dei ecclefiz {peci- 
alis amatoris: qui et ecctefiam beati Andree apoftoli 
poffeffionibus et redditibus ampliavit; multifque et 
magnis muneribus, cumulavit; \bertatibus et confue- 
tudinibus, quz ful regi muneris eramt, cum regalia pof- 
fefione donavit. Terram etiam quz Curfus Apri dici- 
tur, quam cum allate fuiffent reliquie beati Andree 
apoftoli, rex Huncus, cujus fupra mentionem feci- 
mus, Deo et fanéto apoftolo Andree dederat, et poftea 
oblata fuerat ex interro inflituit; eo nimirum obtentu, 
et conditione, ut in*ipfa ecclsfia conttitueretur religio 
ad Deo deferviendum. Non enim erat qui beati apo- 
ftoli altar: deferviret, nec ibi miffa celebrabatur, nif 
cum rex vel epiicopus illo advenerat, quod raro conti- 
gebat. KELEDEI namque in angylo quodam ecclefiz, 
quam modica nimis erat, fuum officium more fuo cele- 
brabant. Cujus donationis regie PesrEes multi funt 
SUPERSTITES. Quam donationem et comes David, 
frater ejus, concefiit; quem: rex heredem deftinaverat, 
et in regno fucceflorem+, stcuT EsT nopIE. Ob 
cujus etiam donationis monumentum, regiuk @quum: 
Arabicum, cum proprio freno, et fella, et fcuto, et 
fancea argentea, opertum pallio grandi, et pretiofo, pre- 
cepit rex [ ufque ad altare adduct; et de pradidis do- 
nis, ltbertatibus, et confuctudinibus omnibus regalibus, 
ecclefiam inveftiri: arma quogue Turchenfiadiverfi ge- 
ners dedit, qua cum ipfius fcuto: et fella in memoriam 


* Nominia I. 1ro7—-1124, 

7, A.D. 1124—1153. 

ft Alexander I. Ruus hic defcriptus eft Gngularis, et cujus in 
hifteriis medii avi dificiliter exemplum reperies, 


+ 
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regie munificentiz, ufque.hodie, in ecclefia S’ti Andres 
confervantur. Quz undecunque advenientibus populis 
oftenduntur, ne oblivione ullatenus delentur, quad tam 
crebro ad mémoriamt revocatur. Hujus nempe. regis | 
ALEXANDRI diebus, prope vite temporalis finem, do- _ 
minus RosvertTus primus Sconenfis ecclefiz prior, 
(quam et idem rex Canonicis dederat, et multis donis 
atque poflefionibus ditaverat,) m Epifcopum Scotorum 
electus fuit, Sic quippe, ab antiquo, epifcopi $’ti An- 
dree dicti funt. Et in fcriptis tam antiquis, quam 
modernis, inveniuntur diati Summi Archiepifcopi, five 
Summi Fpifcopi Scotorum. “Unde et conicribi fecit in 
theca evangelii Fothet epifcepus, maxiune vir authori- 
tatis,” verfus iftos : 


Hance evangelii thecam conftruxit aviti, 
Fothet qui Scotis fumfaus epifcopus eft. 


Sic et nunc quogue in vulgari et communi locutione 
Efeop Alban, i.e. Epifcopi Albanie, appellantur. Sic 
et dicti funt, et dicuntur, per excellentiam, ab univerfis 
Scotorum epifcopis ; quia locis quibus prefunt appel- 
lantur. | 

Sed ante ipfius electi confecrationem memoratus rex 
ALEXANDER, ad extrema deduétus, fratrem fuum re- 
gem Davin, gui foluy ex fratrisus fupererat, et su- 
PEREST, non tam regni quam devotionis erga Dei ec- 
clefiam, et paupcrum tutelam, reliquit heredem. Sata- 
git enim, et fataget, ut quod frater cyus rex, lepe dic- 
tus, inceperat, ipfe ad finem Deo juvante perduceret. 
Plures et ecclefias,*et plura monafteria, tam monacho- 
rum, quani canonicorum, necnon et fanétimoniahum 
conftituit; quibus et multa beneficia contulit, Pre- 
terea in fervos et ancillas Chrifti multa operatus eft 
opera mifericordie ; qua non eft noftre facultatis evol- 
verer Impetravit autem confecrari antiftitem ecclefiz 
S’ti Andrea jam dium D. RoBERTUM, a ple memo- 
rie Tuurstino Eboracenfi archiepifcopo, fine profef- 
fione, vel qualibet exactione; falva duntaxat utriuique 
ecclefie dignitate, et fanétz atque apoftolice fedis au- 
thoritate., Ordinatus igitur epifcopus, atque ad fedem. 
ptopriam reverfus, quod anhelabat in pectore, exercere 
ftudebat in opere, ut ecclefia, viz. ampliaretur, et cultur 
divino dedicaretur. In multis tamen, et ante ordina-~" 
tionem, et poft, adverfatus eft ei Satanas. Multas fufti- 
nuit injurias, et contumelias, juxta quod ait Apoftolus 


tir; Portiunculam autem feptimam altaris, que in eunt 
contigebat, et quam de ‘propriis ufibus furs fubftrahé: 
bat, in ecclefize opus expendebat.. Sed queniam impenfa 
- €rant miodica, modice erigebatur et fabrica: done¢ Do+ 
mino cooperante, et proxime rege David anriuente, ob= - 
Jationes in manibus laicorum, tam virorum quatn mu> 
lierum, excapte, in ufus ecclefie funt recepte. Deiri 
ubi magis quod daret ad manum haberet, magis ac ma- 
gis opus accelerabat. 4 SO 
| Bafilica igitur in faundamentis inchoata, et ex majori 
jam parte confummata, d@mibus quibufgam ita exadtis.’ 
cum clauftro ut jam poffnt habitationes introduci, qui 
non nimia quererent, et intemm per patientiam expecta- 
rent D. Apesonpum epifcopum Carleolenfem expetiit, | 
.tam per literas, quam per miflalios per vivam quoque 
vocem, regi Davin fibi c&ncedere ecclefiam S¥ O/baldi, 
cui ipfe epifcopus jure prioris preerat, perfonam quam 
partem fui laboris affumeret, et Ganonicis, quos in e¢~ 
clefia S’ti Andrew flatueredifponebat, Priorem corfititu- 
erect. Familiarius fiquidem fib) videbatur, et dulcius de 
ipfa ecclefia ubi fe Deo devoverat, et habitum religionis 
fufceperat, unde et Sconenfi ecclefie primus Prior defti- 
natus fuerat: de qua, ut prefati fumus, in Epifcopurh 
electus, et affumptus erat; quam aliunde perfonam at~ 
cipere. Nec tamen quamlibet poftulavit perfonam, fed 
fratrem RoBERTUM, non quidem fama notum, vel 
converfatione, fed tantum nomine, quem jJuxta quod 
ab amicis et familiaribus fuis qui eum noverant ad hoc 
adoneum cflimabant. Petnt ergo eam et accepit, nec 
enim ei de ipfa ecclefia negare poterat, vel debebat, quia 
guid rationabiliter poftularet. | SO 
Memoratus autem frater Ropertus ex prxcepto D. 
Epifcop: aliquandiu apad S’tum Andream converfatus 
eft, et fine Canonicis, non tamen fine Clerigis, pre- 
bente Domino Epifcopo neceffaria fibi et fais. fh ec- 
clefiam vero nullam habebat, nec habere volebat, po- 
teftatem, doncc e1 Dominus procuraret quam optabat 
ad Dei tervitium focieratem. Nihil tamen de fe prefu- 
merit; fed totam fe Deo deferens, ct fe ordinatiani fub- 
mittens, Deum fedulo deprecabatur ut eum “vifitari et 
confolari dignaretur, aut tale donaret, fe religionis fun- 
*damentum ponere, fupra quod conftructum editicium 
firmum effet, et itabile. Sicut coim in corde ftatuerat 
neqtaquam in alienos labores intrare volebat, quod for= 
taffe fbi facile foret de aliis et diverfis ecclefiis, bi 
- Vor. + Gr g - fratres 
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fratres fociare, ne forte diverfi diverfa fentientes, dum 
qui effent videri appeterent, in unitatem non conveni- 
sent; et ficantequam jaceretur fundamentum, pateretur 
fabrica detrimentum. Si quos tamen, modo quo ipfe | 
difponebat vivere paratis, ei Deus adduceret, cos benigne 
fufciperet. , 
Interea fratre ROBERTO ex pracepto Epifcopi ut dic- 
tum éft ihidem commorante, D. Epifcopo autem circa 
inceptum fegnius agente, venit Rex *, una cum hlio 
fuo Henrico’Comite, et Rege Defignato, ad Sanétum 
Andream, oravonis gratia ; “multique cum his Cofnitum 
et Potentium terra.” In craftino autem, andita miffa, 
et ris ex more et oblatione fattis, veniens Rex in 
¢lauftrum, quale illud tunc erat, fimul cum lis qui fe- 
cum venerant ; et refidentibus cunctis, primum multa- 
que mil attinet, tandem caufam pro qua precipue 
venerat apperuit Rex. Convenit igitur Epifcopum cum ¢ 
ficut difpoluiffe dixerat, et Rex Alexander conftituerat 
opus, ét fervitium Dei pon acceleraret, ut in Ecclefia 
Beati Andrex religionem conftitueret. Cumque poft 
multas contraverfas caufareter D. Epifcopus poffeffio~ 
nem Epifcopii non licere fbi minuere, vel difpergere, 
ope forte a facceffore fuo, a fervis Dei, auterret, in quod 
ipfis ab co conferretury Refponet Rex, et dixit, ut 
de terra tlla que Curfus Apri dicitur, que de Epiicopatu 
non erat, quam Rex ALEXANDER frater ejus, propter 
hoc Deo et S’ti Andree devoverat, ut in ecclefia ejus 
religto ccnititueretur, fufficienter eis tribueret; et tam 
tpfe quam filius ejus concederent, et ad inftaurandam 
terram auxilium ferrent. Quod et fecerunt; et alios 
viofdam cum juriundo juvare compulerunt. Tunc D, 
Fpifcopus, quafi fponte coattus, de terris perfonarum 
que abeuntibus eis 17 manum ejus obvenerant, quam 
liburt partionem, confilio et alfenfu Regis et Alii eyus, 
et ceterorum Baronum qui aderunt, fratri RosrrTo 
a mManum tradidit; unde fratres ut Dei fervitinm illo 
venientes interim fuftentari debuiffent, Nec tamen 
circa opus ecclefia fegnius egit ; fed quo citius confum- 
maret opanibus modis fatagit. pia die pre memorize 
-Rosertus prefbiter Domini, Epifcopi frater uterinus, 
_ corde voce et opere feculum abrenuncians ad Deo defer- 
vienidum, in ecciefia Beati Andree fub canonica regula 
S’rt Patris noftri Auguftini, in manum fratris RogER TI 
Prioris fe reddidit, cum ecclefia fua de Timmingham, 
annuente, Domino Epifcopo, ita fane at. vel eccleham 
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SEQUUNTUR Carte Donationis Roberti Epifcopi, 
Regis David, et Henrici Comitis filii Regis David; 
anno 1144. > : 


Kobertus Epifcopus fepe diétus mortuus eft 11 59; 
Arnoldus Abbas Calchrenfia eligitur 1169¢"et confirma-_ 
tus a Willielmo Epifcopo Moravia, ut a Legato Pons 
tificis, et confecratus. ~ . 

Anno 1162 fundata eft nova ecclefia Sti Ahdrex a 

- Rege Willielmo, et Arnoldo Epifcopo. oe 

Artioldus Epifcopus mortuus, et Ricardys Canonicug - 

> Regis Malcolmi, ele€tus 1163; hic objit 1178, - ° 

Inde fecuta contcntio Canonici3 eligentibus Joagnnem 

Scotum, et Rege pro Hugone Capellano fuo intento, 
, Tandem Hugo ta&tus Epifcopus S’ti Andrew : et Joan- 
nes Epifcopus Dunkeldenfis, | 

Hugone mortuo, Rogerus filius nobilis viri Comitis 
Leiceiftrie, eleétus 1189, et confecratus a Ricardo 
Epifcopo Moravieni, aftante Rege Willielmo : hic 
quarto poft anno moritur, _ 

Pofthunc Willielmus Epifeopus Glafcuenfis tranflatus 
ad St. Andream. Hic vixit et rexit ecclefiam 36 annis. 

Longa altercatio fubfecuta; tandem Dadid ae Benham 
Regis Camerarius, electus eft; et *confecratus 1239; 
et mortuus i262. | 

Wilhelmus Frafer Cancellarius ele&us in epifcopatum 
Sti Andrew, ct confecratus tempore Alexandri Regis 
12700 


~ 


he] 


en ntieteere, 


FUNDATIO ecclefia de Locuzevin, quae poftea 
data Priori 8’ti Andrex, 


Brupe filius PiGorum, qui fecundum antiquas 
™ a oa - 4: * . " , - 7 
traditiones dicitur ultimus Regum Pidtorum, dedit in» 
fulam 5. Servano et Keledeis. 


Macser filius Finlach dedit eis Kirknefs, et alias 
Ferry6 hi Londatac. x iD aren Eh: waa feces “ 
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mominis ratio hec eft. Matcotmus Rex filius Dun- 
CAN! conceffit eis Salinagium, quod Scotice ‘dititur 
Thonan: et venerunt Hibernienfes ad Kirknefs, ad 
domum cujufdam vir, nomine AZochan, qui tunc fuit 
abfens ; et folum mulieres domi erant, quas Hibernien- 
fes violenter oppreflerunt, non tamen fine rubore et 
verecundja. Rei autem eventu ad aures prefati Adechan 
perveniente, {fciens domum feftinavit et invenit ibi Hi- 
bernienfes in domo fua cum matre fua. Exhortatione 
autem fepe .mdiri {ye facta, ut extra domum veniret ; 
que nullatenusWoluit exire, fsd Hibernienfes protegere, 
eteis pacem dare, in Gitionem tanti facinoris oppreffores 
mulierum, et barbaros, ef facrilegns, in medio flamma 
ignis una cum matre civiliter combuffit. Et ex hac 
—caufa locus ille Saxum Hiberngenfium dius. 

ldem Bex Macpetu dedit didtis Keledeits villam 
de Bolgyn. a | | 

Eycarus filiussMalcolm dedit eis Petnemokin. 

Marcomus Rex, et Marcarera Regina, dedit eis 
villam de Balchriftin. 

EDELREUDUS, vir venerande memarix, filins Mat. 
cOLMI Regis Scotia, Abbas de Dunkelden, et infuper 
Comes de Fyffe, dedit terras de Admoire. Et quia 
diétus Edelredus erat ipfra etatemn, donationem hance 
confirmarunt duo fratres ejus ALEXANDER et Davip, 
in prefentia Conftantini Comitis de Fife; et Nefla; et 
Carmac filit Macbeath; et Matnecther filii Beellan, 
facerdotum de Abernethy: et Mallebride altcrius facer- 
dotis ; et Chuadet; et Anguftin Sacerdotis Keledeorum ; 
et Berbeadh RecToOR1s SCHOLARUM DE APERNETHY; 
et coram cetibus totius UNIVERSITATIS tunc de Aber- 
nethy, ibidem degentibus ; et coram Deo Omnipotente, 
et Omnibus Sanctis. Ht ib: data elt plenaric et univer- 
faliter, alm omnibus facerdotibus, et laicis, maledi@io 
Dei Omnipotentis et Beate Maria Virginis, et Om- 
nium Sanctorum, ut Dominus Deus daret eum in ex- 
_terminium et perditionem, et omnes illos quicunque 

iritarent et revocarent, et diminuerent elemofinaim de 
Admore ; ,omnti populo refpondente, Amen. 

MaipmInus ..pifcopus S’ti Andrea, dedit ecclefiam de 
wcouan pro fuffragiis orationum. | 

Mopocu hhus Malmikel, vir puffime recordationis,’ 
Fpilcopus Sti Andra, cujus vita et dodtrina tota regio 
scotcruim elt iuttrata, contulit eis ecclefiam de Harkin- 
-docach, 


¢ / Ifa 


‘  Regifler of St. Aide's. | 46g 


Ifte funt antique Conftitutiones. quas pr zefate eccle- 
fiz folvebant antiquitus ;. 30 panes decoctos cum antiqua 
meniura farine ibi depofita ; et 30 cafeos quorum gui- 
- Jibet facit chudrem; et otto mala de Brafco, et Der- 
chede male, et Chadre mate. 

Adjudicatio quarte partis terrarum de Kirknefs, 
per nobiles et prudentes viros, a Rege Davin conttitu- 
tos, quam Robertus Burgqnenfis Miles a Keledeis - “per 
vim rapuit : quam cum Keledeis reftituerent vitto Ro- 
berto Burgonenfi. 

Tandem Davip Rex hanc Infulam, yeomnia prius 
donata Keledeis in illa morantibusy conceflit Prioratu 
» ti Andres, , | * 





. ® , 
. Terre conceffe Priori et Canonicis $’ti Andree per 
RopertTum Epifcopum, 1144. 

Balrimund. Strunuthua. Kinmtnnins. CaftaDo- 
venald. Drukarachin. feodéahin. Strathkimen. Bel- 
lucas Rothmanan. Pettulum. Kiunaftarfi. Balefa. 
Kinnamore. Drumfec. Balemacdunethin. Egelifna- 
men. Ballochin. Sconin. Ha: omnes funt in una 
carta. 

Item Kinninmuna in alia‘Carta ejufdem Roberti 
Epifcopi. 

Ex concefione Ricarpt Epifcopi. 

Vcrre utriufque Struithin. In aha Carta terram de 
Sludhachhelm in efcarmbum de Portmioch et de Arnoch, 
In alia Carta Dunno vel Ferdis, Gartech Menethin, 
Endorech. Item per ahamCartam diéti Ricardi, Le- 
thin, Pulhun, Pethnacrem, Douredin, Kefthoch, Peth- 
mulin, Balentagardh, Pethiwenoche, Cremacherrin, 
Claffanagaich. 

Et per commutationem ab Archidiacono pro*Tra- 
thyrim habent terras de Crague, Pethtendreoch. Chri/- 
tin’ Muckgrig tenet de ets Dunoot aniel, Ballebecklin, 
carrucate terre’ infra Curfum Apri proguibus refponde- 
tur Regi * * * de cxercitu et auxilio ; et has terras 
habet in manu fua: | . 

Radmuncth, Kyndargog, Pentalcin, Ballegone, Ki- 

ancflair, Kinnemone, Strath Kynnes Martin, Strath— 
kinnes Melferog, Ballchucke, Druniel, Ballemoc, 
Drendguid, Egeles Nammin, Refcog, Donachre din, 
Pethunleg, Railefagard, Crefinakarri, Petengared, He-. 
wpetemndorech, Llin, Sconin, Caft Dovenald, Drucker- 

” Gg 3 yach, 


" 
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rach, Leddouchon, Struhythin, Lethim, 
nortferdu, Garried, Pelhendrech. 

Terre quas Adam filius Odors tenet de cis. 

Kmninmuneth ubi aula eft. Ballemoedunegin, Pele - 
tindreich, Malgaft, Meedech, Malvaitamerien, Leodhe- 
thin, Balleméhob quod aicondit Ballerimuned. 

Terre quas Creftin Magnus tenet de cis. 

Balleboethin, Dunort anicl. 

Archidigconus tenet Thnthtyrin. 

Terre quas tenent KELEDEI. 

Kinkel, Xyygnadenfhs, Kynnadin Equ, Lethin, Ke- 
rin, Kerneis, ynninis, Rathmergullum, Syreii, Bale« 
tath, Kaleturfe, Baleochesthyn, Pethkenyn, Kingerg. 

[tas terras tenent Episcopus, et Homines fui. 

Nidin Ardulf, Nidin Rufticoram, Nidin Ecclefix, 
Clawhan et Burkelin, Kficapel Baleften, Ky napull 
Machndul, Kincapel Bochalin, Balewarryn, Kyncapel 
Balionfunnyne, Hynedthyn Infirmorum, Inchmorthal, 
Baleeufgal, Kindaras, Ballervyne, Kyngleflyn, .Puthe. . 
kyn, Indunnenochen, Baiecatelyn, Bale eccles, Balealin, 
Petendruch, Strathfatha, Balebolin, Dunorge, Macor- 
getfin, Odorefterche, Dufnipre, Bladbole, Balepfin, 


Cragen, Du- 


2 


Keenebaefenim, Kinehard, Cragginferdis, Barrimont 
et Galgille, Ballemmigi, Kencbeck Rufticorum, Gille 


Michel, Malewan in q@a erat Kathimel, et Locolofag, 
jtem Imbladobus Balareth. | 


NUMBER 


[ 4a7¢ F 


NUMBER VILE, Contents of the French King’s Manufeript. 


* 


Cat. Bibl. Cod. MS. Regis Gallia, vol. IIL. p. 549. 


wv MCXXVI 
oN 


TODE X Membranaceus olim Colbertinus. [bi 
continentur : | | 

1. Innocentii VI, Decretalis tontra Fratres Mendi- 
cartes, procurata per Magiftrum Richardum Fitz*Rauf, 
Archiepifcopum Armachanum. | 

2. Benedi@ti XI. Decretalis fuper privilegiis Fra- 
trum Mendicantium. | 

3. Bonifacii VIN. Decretalis de eodem argumento. 

4. Verfus de preflantia regni Scotorum. | 

s. Joannis XXIL, Decretalis contra foannem de 
Poliaco. | 

6. Magiftri Stephani, Medici Hugonis Epilcopi Du- 
nefmi, tractatus de quodam prodigio. * 

7. Verfas de diverfis fignis et prodigus mundi, que 
fecit Deus nt terreret homines: qu delcripfit fanctus 
Patricius Hiberniw Epifcopus. 

8, Ejufdem deferiptia de rebus Hibernie admirandis. 

9. Cofmographia Prifcian. | 

10. Itinerarium maritimum Antonini Auguil *. 

14. Verfus de tribus mundi partibus, et de diftribu- 
tione totius orbis montium, et fluminum. 

ro, Mentura totius terre, fecundum Romanos doce 
tifimos, gnomonica ratione certiffime comprobata. 

13. Defcriptio trium myndi partum, excerpta ex 
Orofio. ° 

14. Chronica de origine antiquorum Pigorum. 

rs. Chronica regum Scotorum, annos trecentos et 
quatuordecim compilectentia. 


* Hoc ef Itinerarium vulgare quod fub Antonini nomine cir- 
tal 7 A 4a 7 Oe ee a es oe oot bhaae awh T Ta. 
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16, Narratio qualiter acciderit, quod memoria fandcti 
‘Andree Apoftoh amplius in regione Pi@orum, qu 
nunc Scotia dicitur, quam in ceteris regtonibus fit; et. 
quomodo contigerit quod tantz Abbatizx ibi faéte anti- ~ 
quitus fuerint, quas multi adhue feculares vir jure he- 
reditario poffident. 
r7. Petri Amfulff dofrina clericalis. 
18. Methodii Patarenfis epifcopi liber de initié et 
fine fecull. } | 
1g. Siralgy Cambrentis topographia Hibernia, five 
de avibus, et “Shiis mirabilib4s, et de habitatoribus Hi- 
' bernie, libri tres, afi Henricum IT. Anglia Regem. 
-2@~ = Alexandri Magn: epiftola ad Ariftotelem. 
21. Eyufdem Alexandri mors. 
22, Metrum jn deftrucioaem Trojanorum. .. 
23. Daretis Phrygii Hiftoria Trojana. 
24. Aliud carmen de excidio Troje. 
26. Excerpta « Polychronico Radulphi Ceftrenfis 
monachi, ad hiftoriam Britonum pertinentia. 
26. Aliud carmen de excidio Trojano. 
27. Galfrjdi1 Monemutenfis hiftoria Britonum, cum 
pretatione Alfridi Beverlacenf‘s. 
28. Alfridi Beverlacenfis liber de geftis rezum Bri- 
tanniz, a Bruto ad Hengicum 1V 4 
29. Continuatio ejufdem hifteri# ad Edwardum JIT. 
{ecundum polychronicon Ranulphi Ceftrenfis monachi, 
30. Ptophetia Cyrult, Eremite de monte Carmelo, 
interprete fratre Gilberto Anglico. 
«gi. Sancta Hildegardis epiilola ad Colonienfes, de 
futura tribulatione clericoruni. 
Is codex decimio quarto feculo exaratus yidetur, 


Sag a 


* # 


Contents of the. fame, more fully detailed by M. Van 
’ PRAET*, 
Ftat des pieces contenues dans le MS. de la bibhotheque 
e du Roi de France, No. 4126. 


Fol. y ree. | 
1. Decretalis contra fratres, procurata per magiftrum 
Richardum Fitzrauf, Archiepifcopum de Armagh, «| 


* Here hegin the communications of this re{peciable correfpon- 


dent, and hey extend to N° X, inclufivee 
: | : GS E',? 


French’ Kiag’s MS:, yy. 
Fal. 4. “werfo, | 

2. Sans titre: Benedicti XI. decretalis faper privile- 
giis fratrum mendicantium. 

fal. 7 redto, 

g. Sans titre: Bonifacu Vill. decretalis de eodem 
argumento. 

Fal. ¥ verfe, 
4. Piece de 56 vers, fary litre, commencant par ces deux 
wars: 

Regnum Scotorum fuit, inter cefera regna . 
Jerrarum, gquondam noble, forte, poly Sy Se. 

Fol, 10 reéo, 

sg. Sans titre: Joannis CEU, decretalis contra $oan-' 
nem de Pohaco. a . 

| Fol. i: reé?e, e | 

6. “‘Incipit tractatus magiftri Stephani, medici Hugo- 
nis Epilcopi Dunelmi, de quodam prodigio. 

Fol. [2 rele, 

7. Incipit de diverfis fis niisy, ét prodigiis mundi, qua 
fecit Deus ut terrerct homines; qua defcripht Sanétus 
Patricius prefbyter, Yberniz cpifcopus. 

Fol, 12, ver fo, a 

8. De rebus Hibernia admirandis, 
Fol. 14 recto, 

g. [ncipit Cofmigratia Prifciani. 
Fol. 19 reéto, 

10, Incipit ltinerarium mar. 

Fol. 20 reélo, ; 
rc. De tribus mundi partibus ;"et de diftributione 
tocius orbis moncium et luminum. (en vers). 
Fol, 21 redéte, 

12. Menfura tocius terre, fecundum Romanes doc- 

tiffimos, gnomonica racione certiflime comprobata. 


* 


Pol. 22 ver{o, Xo» 

3. Incipit defcriptio Orofu de tribus ~partibus mun- 
di, ee 

Fol, 26 @er/o, 


14. De fitu Albanie, qua: in fe figuram, hominis ha~ 
bet ; quomodo fuit primitus in feptem regiontbus divifa; 
quibufque nominibus antiquitus fit yocata; et a quibus 

~ inhabitata. 
Fol. 29 reélo, | 
ry. Cronica de origine antiquorum Pigorum.- 
Fel. 29 virfe, 


16. Cronica reguim Scottorum ‘ecc. et inj, annorum, 
hy + FN} 
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Fal. 31 reéto, 

17. Qualiter acciderit quod memoria 8’ti Andrex 

(&c. fee former contents.) 
Fel. 33 rece, ~ . 

18. Sans tre; Petri Amfulfi doftrina clericalis. 

Fol. 45, , 

19. Hic incipit prologus in libro Meth6dii martyris. 

Fol, 49 rekto, F 
20. Giraldus Cambrenfis ¢2 mirabilibus Hiberniz, 
#ol. gz -recig, 3 

a1. Sans iQ: AlexandrfiMagni ad Ariftotelem de 

mirabilibus India. * va 

~~ Fol. 106 verfo, * 

- 22. Incipit metrum in deftru@tione Trojanorum. 
/ Fol, 108 reée, rn _ 

23. Hiftoria Daretis Trojanorum Frigii, de Greco 

tranilata in Latinom a Cornelio nepote Saluftii. 
« Fol. 119 ver fo, . 
24. Vaftacio Troie. (en vers), 
' Fol, 120 ver fo, 
2c. Incipit prefatio in hiftoria Britannorum, ex- 
tracta a libro qui dicitur Policronicon. 
Fel. 133 re8o, 
26. Verfus de excidig, Trojanor 
Fol. 133 verfo, 

27. De primis autoribus, five fcriptoribus hiftoria- 
rum. (ld ef prelogus Alfridi.) 

fol. 134 verfo, 

28. Cronica Galtridi Monumetenfis, Incipit Yftoria 
Britonum. 

Fol. 211 verfo, 

29.4 Explicit Cronica Galfridi Monumetenfis in 
Hiftoriam Britonum. Sequitur Continuacio regum 
| Saxopum fecundum Cronicas Alfridi Beverlacenfis, er 
Henrici Huntingdon. Ora pro Popitton, qui ME 
COMPILAVIT EBORACI, 

Fol. 230 reéte, 

Explicit prefatio. Incipiunt excerpc-iones de Hifto- 
ms Anglgrum: et unde Angli venerunt, et originem 
duxerunt. ORA PRO FRATRE RosertTo DE PopuL- 
Ton. . 
30. Explicit Hyftoria magiftri Alfridi thefaurarii Be- 
verlacenfis, incipiens ad Brutum, et finiens in Hegryum 
4tum, annorum duorum mijium ducentorum. Sequi- 
tur Continuacio Hyttorie, vel Cronica Ranulphi mona- 
‘ chy 


French King’s MS. | any 


chi Ceftrenfis, in fuo Policronicon, ufque ad Ewardi 


' 'Tercii regis tempora. ORA PRO'PRATRE ROBERTO 
DE PorULTON. 


Fal. 299 récle, | | 
31. Saus ttre: Prophetia Cyrilli eremite de monte. 
Carmelo, interprete fratre Gilberto Anglico. 


Ala fin de cette piece, qui finit au retle du 312¢ 
feuillct\ on lit ce qua fuit. , 

Q' thic'pta€ompilavit. | 
ego fra Pet's Wymeti ordis<~ 
bé marie de Cathalo exis feola 
ris Paryff illa libella manu p | 
pia fcipfi er abfwaxi a Gda exempla 
ri valde antig et cul dyptongis 
fcipto i q Ciriilys ctt facts et faé 
dotalibz ueftiby et fF Eufebi’ cu 
mantello barrato. et ang’s ves 
1 pincipio. erat curiofe et mirabilr 
depicti. R, Populton.* 
Fil. 299 verfa, 


32. Dune autre ecriture: Eprftola Sante Hildegardis 
ad Colonienfes, de futura tribulacione clericorum, et de 


novis religrofis. > , 


= 


* Jd ef: Qui tranfcripta compilavit. Ego frater Petrus Maymett, 
ordinis beatt Marie de Carmelo, exiftens Scolaris Parifits, illum 
libcllam manu propria fcripli, ¢t ablizaxi a quodam exemplari valde 
antique, et cum dyptongis feripto, in quo Cirillus cum faeris et facere 
dotalibus reftibus, ec frater Enfebius cum mantello barrato, et An« 
gelus vette, in principio erant curiofe et mirabiliter depMti.e R. Poe 
PULTON. : 

Tois certainly refers only to the prophecy of Cyril. And the fig 
nature of Popuiton, here and before, fully marks that he was the real 
writer, and colleétor of this M$. trom varicus ancient pieces, which 
he had found; perhaps chieMy in the: great library founded at York 
in early times: the title of No. 29, bearing ‘ Pray toy Populton whe 
compiled me at York :? and the clole of that No. and No, 30, ex 
prefs that Robert de Populton was a monk. M. Van Praet thinks 
the writing French; but fome fac-fimila in my hands teftify it the 
common writing ufed in England, in the fourreenth century. Yet 
that Populton may have been educated, and taught to write, at Paris, 
js not improbable, fuppofing M. Van Pract’s idea to be well-founded. 
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Ce Manuferit eft in folic, fur velin, du tame fiecle, a deux 
tolonmes, avec des titres en rouge. Hl contient 313 feuillets, 
HONCOM Pris deux feutllets gut font au commencement , et dont 
Pun renferme une mappemande, ou font principalement mar - 
quees les provinces maritimes dy France, et des Pays-Bays, 
Le fecond centient la table des t*aités écrite en rouge. Le 
corps du uniuge commgnce an trofieme feuillet, an bas duquel 
on &t Guilielmte Cecilius M#. d’ burghley. Les abbre- 
wiations ¥ font friquentls, et quegiue fors diffictles : mars Pecri- 
“gareswqui paroit étre d’une main Francuife, fe lit avec affex 
de faciltté. On peut atfement en confondre Pu avec ls let 
queciec: niaveom: un aveann, &e. ~ 


‘ Number - 


k 


a 


Numser IX. Collation of that ALS, with the Puces 
publifhed from it by Innes, in his Appendix, 


~~ 


Collation du No. 1 de Appendix d? Innes, 


Pp. 768, |. 3. 
i. 


oO 


769, I. I. 
l, 


. Malcolmi—Malcolini,  _ - 
. Arregathel—Arregarthel. 


f 


primitus— fuit primtus.. eo 
. Albanaéte- -Albanecto-— 


Scotti verc —Scotti aufem. 


yero—ar* im. 


. Arregaithel—Arregarthel. 


15. et Mar et Buchan—et Mari et Buchen. 
27. eHam—erim. - - 


weO, |. id. 
16. 
22. 
771, 1 3. 
IO. 
Ii. 
t4. 
15. 
i6. 


999, 4. 7. 
| 4. 


3 
/ 
~ 8. 
9 
5 
7 


Stradeern——Srdeern. 
Fife—Fif. 
Dunfernmalts—Dunfermelis. 
Lac, wel Tae. 
Athrin—Athran. 
Muref—Muree 

fuit—erat, 
Gaithelt—Gattheli. 
Gaithelglas—Gatthelglas. . 
applicare—applicart. 
Fergus—Tcrgius. 
Inchegall—Inchegal. 


No. If, is given next in this Appendix, complete, in the 
fpelling of the MS, 


Collation du No. LIT, de 1? Appendix .d? Innes. 


P, 782, 1.4 
783, 1. 5 


12. 
lL. ig. 


"784, 1.1. 


10. 


EX. 


. Kinadius—Cinadius. 
Duanan—Cluanan. 

. Forthuir-tabaicht-= 
Fothuir-tabaicht. 

tempora —tempore, 
Fothur-thabaicht— 
Fothiur-thabaicht. 
Kinadi——Cinadi. | 
Coachcochlum—Coachcochlam. 
nrurig—uturim, 


a. P. 7 84, 


P. 784, 1.35. Ku-—Kia, ine. Kun. 
16. Kinadi ac fl.—Cinadei ex filja. 
985, 1. x. Giricium—Ciricium. 
I, 3. Niel—Neil. 
7- Donevaldus—Donivaldus. 
$. vaftaverun—vyaftaverunt. 
g- bellum fuit---bellum auterfi faétum. 
if’. utigue annogadde, occift funt in Fraith 
h’emt Nornanni ' ac in vi. an. Con- 
flantinus gx, et Cellachus, 


786, TM3€ (nbmen) mprait—inercit nomen, 
l. 5 


agmechois a’ ~Cormac— 


Laignécls. i. Cormace. 
1.8. Flanni—Flanu (feu F'jami.) 
g- Nail—Nial 
Flann—Flanu “(feu Flami.} 
14. Dubican—Dubnecan. 
16. Epchtod——Eochaid. 
17- decrepitg—dccrepitus, 
20. Maicolm—-Maelcolaim. 
Domnail—Domnaill. 
787, 1. 2. albudorum—albidoforum, 
I. 4. Maelcolam—Maelcolaim. 

7. cum—cqum. 

8. mortuus autem Conftantinus in x anno 
ejus—mortuus eft autem Conftanti- 
nus in X eyus anne. 

a2. Indulfus—tdulfus. 
15. Sufserlidiorum—Somarlidiorum. 
Buchan-—Bucham., 
16, Maelcolam—Maclcolaim. 
19. Dulcalden—Dunealden. 
788, 1.3, Culen-rig—Culen-rig, id ef ring. 
e @ 1.4. Maelbrigd—Maelbried’. 
Ferdulaig—Ferdalaig. 
§. Maelbridge—Maelbriede. 
10, wacornax—uacornar, edde, Scott] pie- 
daverunt Saxoniam ad Stammoir, et 
ad Cluiain, et ad Stang na Deram. 


Cellation dae NY. LF, 


P. 789, Lor. EriceEric ipfe. 
° lL. 4. Inchegall—Inchegal. 
6, Domangart—Domangrat. 


7°? SXNXUW-XEXie og ° . 


. P. 789; 


Collation with Iwits. 7 Lo Hg 


P. 989, L. vin Eeohod--Eochid. 
: 13. Fercar fil. Eu.—Fercar fil. ei. 
14- Ecohid-~Eochid. 
790, 1.2- Eochol—Eochal. 
1.10. Selvac—Selvach. 
1x. Fochal——fochal. 
~9, Het—He:. 
18. Dungal—-Dunegal. 
19. Doneval- -Duneval. 
21. Maletin fil. Doneval-—- Malcolin fil. 
Dunev: d. , 
791, Ll. 1. Malcolir’~Malcolin. | 
1. 3. Malcolm—Pfalcolin. .. 
11. Macbeth—Macheth. - : 
13. Malcolm. fil. Duncarf—Malcolin fil. 
- Diinet. . 
16. Marta—Mariz. 
18. in pauperes, ada., et in ecclefias. 
792, 1.1. filia M.—fiia N. 
1. 7. fponfum—t{poniam. 
8. progenitam—progenitum. 
rte cujufque—cujufcumque. 
. incarnatione—incarnatione Domini. 
793, L. 13, acut’ —acutum, 
1, 14. cella, adde, Cluni accenfi, que ibi fita 
eft, &e. 
17. Dunchad fil. Malcolmi—Dunchahd fil. 
Malcclin. | 
18. Edgarus—Eadgarus fil, Malcolin, 
23. vigil—vigilus. 
794, 1, 5. conferat--conferat. 

l. 9. funditus—fuondirur. | 
tt. puellare—puellarum, add, fan&ie Ma- 
| rie et m. puellarum, 

14. lychnis—hchinis. _ 
decoratur'—decorantur. 
1g. omnia, adde, iple. 
Magnis—magnus. 
16. pretiofarum, adde, exornaviy. 
795, 1. 3- Malcolm—Malcolin. 

1 8. fil, adde, David fili Maelcolain, 

10. Maelcolai——Maelcolain. 
Domnail—Domnaill. 

13. Domnail-bric—Domnail-brie. 

14. Domangrat—Dommungrat. 

°*  Eiroe-Fire, 


« X. 7959 





Rex " Fedilinthernamnaich. | ooh ae Sa 
= 17. Seanchortnaic-+Senchormaic. one tae Cae eee 
7.) Cruith- linde-—Cruitlinde. | ae La ee 
pow. 2B, F iachrachcatirmail— Fiaerachcathmait.- wo at 
~ * 3g: Ecdach-riade-—Echdachriada. - wee 
~ oo. Conare-—Copiore, 
Raa i plvpttande- Mogelands. 
: 905° Co re-crupjsini--Corprecrunpchimi. 
We Cotbre fadngpir—Corbre fil. ACmpir. 
796. it . Btestceail —#eterfeenil. 
EKogam—Mogami. | | | 
~ 3. Aramni—Arami. | 
6. Firatbrig—Eiraibrig. | , 
7 Elela-caffiacleg>Elelacafiaclaig. ~ , 
iicnisits Conliach—Cdnleich: | e 
Mt She 8. Cpabtiaig-coelbreg-—Cobthaigcoelbreg. 
o - Upane-more~Iugamemoir. 
| “4. Eedaigluadaig—Ecdaigbuadaig. | | 
| Bi. Brigt, adde, fil. Emidib, f. Edom, f. . 
fo ee -Ghais, f. Miadat, f. Ail, f. Eichadaol: = 
| fester a eley i liaien; f, Sirna, f. Dem, f. Demail, | 
jee ea = oer: + Rogchada, &  Ogmaich,, - f.- Oen- 
po Se so Scoetgaffa, fi Olmochada,, f. , Fiachrach- 
, 9. © Taibrinne, £..; “Sinergnaid, f. Sinereta, | 
feo ttf Enntfocha, fi: Tigernaig, f. Fallaig, 


*  f.. Etheoir, f. Jair, f. Dermecut, f, 
.. Mfeledefpain, f. Bil, f. Nema, f. 
' _Brige,. f. Brigomd, f. Bracha, f. The- 

acha, f. Ercchada, f..Aldoit, f.. Noda, 
—.-  «- « fy Nonailthemir, f. Goildiiglais, f. 
SS Sy Nem, £ Fenius farfaid, f. — 
f. Glumid, f. Janind, f. Etheoir, f. 
Jair, fi. Agmemnom, f. Thu, f. Bo, 
° t. Sem, f. Mair, f. Efro, f. Aduir, f. 
’  Wijeridach, f. Aoth, f. Sran, f. Efro, ey 
f. Boid, f. Riafich, f. Gomur, f, Ja- 7 


«= 
| 


Bey ~ feth, f. Noe, f. Lameth, f Matufaa-: 

Bie! a: ; lets, f, Enec, f. \Jarech, f. Malalec- 

ee Sty ae hel, f. Caman, f. Enos, f. Sed, f. 

Bs ae Adam, f. Deivivie ©.» 
ff. <a ai i 4 
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NumpBer X. The Firf Part o of ibe Chronicon. 
— -Pittorum, with. the itractions, (Sc. of the oria - 
| ginal MS, 


MS. du Roi de Fiance, No. 4126. 


(Folio refio 27: ade colonne.)—— 


Cronica — 
de origine antique, pictog. - 
pid ppa ling homen : 
hita pitta corpe eo q- 

aqileis ferreis cli atraiiito 
uariay figuras ftiuema.e | | 
anotantur. Scotti dq niic cor 
rupte uocantur hib’nienfes 
: qi {citi q2 a fcithia regione ue 
_ Runt 7 inde originé duxets. 
fiue a {cotta filia pharacis 
(au verfo tere colonne) 
regis egypti que fuit ut fert«  - 
regina feocie. Sciend? u eft q . 
‘Btonesi i teia midi erati abi eo 
“tiniam uenir {cite a’. i, feotti 
- I quarta etate “tocia fiue hi 
~Bniam obtinuertt gétes _ 
{citie albo Cne nafctit ab afi 
‘Vou.le = = “Hh 
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APPENDIX 


duis niuiby 7 ipi? :apilli co 


lor geti nomi dedi 7 ide di 


‘ ctitur albani de quiby origi 
nem duxertit feoti 7 pidti 


hoz glauca ocl’is. 1. pitta ie 


-pupilla adeo ut ne. pi? q. 


die © Mac ajbani ricini 


amazoniby, fant ° - thi a. 


_mayog Gilio iapheth noiati 


putat de fimilitu™ a -ultame 


‘filabe q. uetis eci magis 
-gethas y. gotos rocanut 
gts fortis 7 potetifima corp 


—_ 


u mole ardua arinoy gene 


‘tribil’. de qbs jacan? hine dz 
cus fimat ice gethi icurrat 

2 hib’is. daci @ gottos, foboles 
faeriit.7 dios putat dacos — 
dit dacos qz de Zottos ftirpe ce 
ati suit. de quibs ile ibis arcos 


peul, ulq; dacos. Scithe 7 go 


thi a magog origing traxe 


ric feithia qy 7 gothia ab eod! 


amagog filio japhet fertur | 


| ggnominata: -CtHUSs tra oly 


igés fuit..n@ aboricte i die 
afeptétdine: p paludes meoit 
das it’ _danubitt 7 occanu wy 


ad Emanie fines porigebar’ 


( 208 


a 
r 
rt a : 


- Chronicon Piftorum: ‘ 





(20¢ colonne) 

-poftea minor e Fe¢ta € ad ext’ ori 
8 i | i . | ® 9 * 
‘entis pte q occ zanus firic? oditur 
uk ad mare cal .it q. € ad occas eR 
dehinc a meric ec uf, ad caucafi- ee 


iugu dedu@a «t cui-fubjacer — - ; oc 


—, 


= 


hircania ab oc afu. his pitcr - 


getes ml'tas pp cra itecidita ’ 





te late uagantes. ex abus qea, 2:5 eae 
os icolut qd>-~Urtétuofe ac irces % eae 
carniby humais 7 ida Signe urs 2 
wut icithie plur s tre st ‘tocu 7” See 
pletes thitabiles tu plures. na | 
oF in pleriig. locis aro 7 geMiis © re 
sunt 2 griphora i imaitate Fe. | : 
acceflus hoim rarus é {marag | | : 2 
dis a’ optimis .h’ pata eft ciane? — i poege 
quog? lapis 7 criftallus Riffim? © | ee 
fcithie e. fit 7- lumina magna | Wie ee 
olcoy fafide 7 araxen pma euro a 


pe regio icithia icipiés it? danu 


biu 7 occean — ae: — eo ae 


alit? 1? pp barbaros géres iby ae “ i 
hitatur barbarica dz hui? ps°- + a Ps une 
pma alania eft q ad meotidas — : ; a 
paludes ptigit. poft hic dacia |e 
a 7 gothia. deide emania ubi 

; ‘Hha. : 
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gilgidi Ce js an reo. tharam - 


AlP Poke N Dk Me 


plurima ptem fueui incoluert 
in partes afiatice fe thie fie 


gentes q. pot’ os {fe ‘afois edit” 


. albo cne nafcut’ ab affiduis ni 
vurbj. de hiis ifta fi Ticite 
-Cruidne filius cinge p2 pic | 


Log hitaci” 1 hac * ula. c. 


Anis reonau, ‘te VAI F 10S ha 


- (fol. 28, ere colonne) 


butt hec suit noia 20% liv. 
“fidach. floclaid. fortreim. got 
-eecircum: circul Ix- reg. fidaich 


xh. fortreim Ixxe floclaid xxx. 


got XI}... Ce xv. fivaid | ‘XXU11] » 
gedeolgudach, Ixxx, denbecan.'c.+ 


-olfineda. 1x. guididgaedbrecha 
ch. 1. geftgurtich. xl. wurgelt” 
xx. brudebout a q Xxx. bro: 


de regnaviunt hib’nia 7 albania 


pcentu. ]. anoz fpaciti. x1. viii a 


DiS regie ie brude pant. b. urpat 
_b. leo. b. leo. b’ uleo. b. gant. b.’ | 
urgaat. be guith. b.’ urguith. b.’ 
- fecire b” urfecir, b.’ cal. b’. urcals b’. 
ejut BD? ureiut b’ fec. b? urfec. b: 
“ru bern bgart 7 urgart b cinid. 


b’ ‘urenid b’ iup. b’ 7 uriup P’grid 
b’ urgrid. b’ mud b’ urmid. 


- 


bvonicon Pitrume as 
¢. morleo. xv. deocituno | - 
x]. cimotod fili ts arcots v1}. deo 
ord. |. bliefblic rth. v. de@ottic. fF 
diu xl. ufcon’ ts. xxx. carvorft 
x}. deoartavois xx. vilt. 1. ru. c. : 
gartnaithloe a ilo partnait. ili. - 
regna. vere. 1x 4. reg, preva fli? 
buthut. vu. vipsisnamet XXX 
_an, ree canutulackama. iiij. an, 
ree. wradechzlcla. av. di rept. : 
gartnaichdi uberr. Ix ah rem. ta 
lore fil’ achiw.c Ixxv. in regen 
drut fli erp.c, dh ree .7 c. bella 
pegit. rx decimo Eno regni ejus _ 
pat’cius fpe sts ad hib’na pucit 
isula. talore fli’ aniel inj an reg. 

(2de colonne) 
necto morbet fli’? etip Xxilii 
reg Vcio Ano regni ejus dar.” 
Jugdach abbatiffa cille darade hid’ 
nia exulat px ad brani fcdo 
aio aduentus Ano fui imolau 
nectonius aburnethige deo 7 
sce brigide pflente dairlugtach 
q catanit ala fup ifta hoitia a 
~—optulit 9 neCtolus mag : 
nus fill? wirp rex oim 
| puincias pictos apurnethige _ 
{cé-brigide uf ad die iudicii ci 

‘Tha = a 
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AP P EE N DF X. 
cu fuis finiby G pol te st a lapide 
I apurfe rt usy ad Ia ide i jUxt’ 
cairfuiil.-i. lethfofs + ide 7 alt 


ulg, ad avhan caufa au oblacdis 


_ 


hee e({l. nectois j iui aitlie m 
nens fre fuo drufto xpulsate 


fe us, cd tub’nia br ica {cam 


petiuir ut poitulafr dct p fe 


oras a’ p illo dixit. Si pueles 
ad pat'am tua dns T~eyebir? 
thi reenu pitoy i I pace pothdcb’ 
drei surininmoch.” XXX. 


an reoni. | Galananetilich 


xij an reg. dadreft, i. drea ali 
gyrem. 1. dreft AL? wdroft. ve 
an gregh. drett ae girom fol? | 


. sith 7 
_¥. an. reg, garmach fili cirom 
‘Vie an reg’. gailtram fill’ girom 


uno ano reg.’ talore fil’ muir 


cholaich. xi. an. ree. dreft fills 


-munait uno dno. res. oalam 
cennaleph uno ano ree. ch b’ri 


Guo. i. dno. bridei fili? mailed 


XxX Hn. res. in o&ano ano reg 

- (fel. 28 verfo, rere colonue ) 
elus baptizatus eft s€o a coluba | 
partnait. ’domelch xi. In reg 
nectu.nepos uerb xx. an reg. 


' | 
cineoch, fil’ lutn, xix. an reg. - 


eorpared. 


Chronicon Pi@lorume: Ba 
parnard, fili? vod. iii dn. Oy rege 
breidei. fli? v id. ve ante? ta 
-fore fr co% sii an ie. tallorce 
ali? enfret. iiij In rep. ge rtnait 
Ali) donnel. \ . an rem. 7 dimi 
cit drett fr_€y vy. te. bre 
dei fli? bili. XX. all Tp. Tare - 

f) entifidicn. 1 1a. re. bredei 
i derelet xi an roe nectho £ 
derelei. xv. 3 *g. dreft mi spin 
coepaitit v. a. “omni A 
urguifl, Xxx. 2 . bredet fii? 
wirguift ii. ane wef. Ciniod f) 
wredech, xij an reg. elpin fi) 
wroid. ii}, an. Teg. 7 dimidit.. -_ 
dreft #2 talorgen nij. Pv. an. 


oF 
bata 


’ dimidia re. Canaul. fil? taxl’a_ 
re Caftantin. fi?” wrauit 


reg. talorgen. f? onmift. i. a. 


XXX. V..2 To. unuift fi9 wrenift | 
xij. ZH. ree. dreft fi? ¢flatin 7a 
Jorgen fi? wthoil. ii. ans ‘gga 
Trt uven. fi? ve nut. ij. 

reg. wrad. f bargoit i. 7 bred | 
uno ano reg. ‘ 
~ cinadius g fili” alpint | 


P mus fcottoy r rexit. (&€e. as Janes, No. III, ) 


_Cigned) VAN P R A E T, 
—. deta bibl.du Roi 
Hha. .  -, NUMBER 
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~ NumBar XI. “f,2 Chronicot Piétorum, complete, col. 
+ lated with tt» MS. ° _ 7 


[Written about 4 D. 1020.} 


: Cronic 


Ls ovigine antiquerum Pidtorum. 


. 


| ICTY propria lingua nomen habent a pitto cor- 
pP pore; eo quod,-aculeis ferreis cum atramento, 

variar~m figurarum ftigmate a inotantur. Scotti, (qui 
nunc corrupté vocantur Eribernienfes’ guafi Sciti, quia 
a Scithia regione. venerunt, et ‘inde originem duxe-~ 
“runt; five a Scotta filia Pharaonis regis Abeypti, que 
fuit ut fertur regina Scottorum, |... Ce 
| Sciendum vero. eft quod Britones in -tertia mundi 


wetate ad Britanniam vewerunt, Scite autem, id eft 
Scot, in quarta etate Scociam, five Hiberniam obti- 
mnuerunt, | a bt eo 
Gentes Scitia albo crine nafeuntur ab affiduis nivj~ 
bus; etipfiu capilli color gentt nomen dedit, et inde 
dicuntur Albani? de quibus originem duxerant Scotti 
et Pitti, Horum glauca oculis (id eft picta} ineft pu- 
pilla, adeo nt note plufquam die cernant. Albani ay- 
tem vicini Amazonibus fuerunt, 7 
_ Gothia Magog filio Japheth nominati putantur, de 
. fimility. dic ultinie fyHabze ; Guos veteres Greeci magis 
Gethas, guam-Gothos, vocaverunt. Gens fortis et 
potentifiima, corporum mole ardua, armorum genere 
‘ternbilis, De quibus Lucanus, an 


Fine Dacus premat, inde Getlii incurrant Eberis *, 


Daci autem Gothorum foboles fucrunt: et diftos pu- 


tant Dacos quafi Dagos quia de Gothorum {lirpe creati 
funt: de quibus ille a 


= 


— 


* Hine Dacus premat, inde Getes: occurrat Iberis - 
Aker | - 4 Pharfal.Al. cq, - 
a ° - Fi 


Chronicon Pitorum, 
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Ibis arcos procul ufqu Dacos. - 


| 


Scithe et Gothi a Magog eriginem trazerunt. Scithia, 
quoque et Gothia, ab ec lem Magog filio Japhet fertur 
~cognominata: cujus terii olim ingyns fuit; nam ab 
~aente Indiw, a feptent one, per paludes Meotidas, 
inte. Danu>/um et ocear im, wave ad Germania fines, | 
porngesatur. Poftea m. sor effecta eft a dextra orientis 
parte qui oceanus Siric s conditur*, ufque ad mare 
Cafpiuin, quod eit doc afum. Dehinc a-neridie uf- 
que ad Caucafum jugum teduéta eit; Cui fubjacet Hir- 
_cama: ab occaiu habens xariter Centces multas, propter 


m * = m ‘ -- 
“errarum infecunditatem jal. vagantes, ex_9 


ree 
-dam-2zres incolunt; guedam portentaoiw, ac trices, 
carnibus oumanis, et eorum fanguine, -vivunt. , 
~~ Seithi plures te..cc funt locupletes, inhabitabiles 
tum plures. Wemgte in plerifgue locis auro et gem- 
mis afduant; Griphorum immnitate acceffus homi- 
num rarus eft, Smaraguis autem optimis hxc patria 
eft. Cianeus quoque lapis, -et criftallus puriffiimus Sci- 
thie eft. Habent et fumina magna, Sicorim, Fafi-. 
dem, et Araxen, Prima Europe regio Scithia+, inci- 
piens inter Danubium et oceanum feptentrionalem, uf> 
que ad Germaniam porrigitur:. qua terra generaliter 
propter barbaras -gentes quibus inhabitatur Barbarica 
dicitur. Hujus pars prima Alania eft, que ad Mzxoti- 
das paludes pertingit. Poft hance Dacia, ‘ubi ceGothia : 
deinde Germania, whi plurimam partem Suevi incolue- 
runt. In partes Afiatice Scithre funt gentes, que 
potteros re Jafonis credunt: albo crine nafcuntir ab 
affiduis nivibus. De his ifta fufficiunt. ; a 
1. Crurone filius Cinge, pater PiG@orum habitan- 
tium in hag infula, c. annis’rernavit: vii filios 
habuirt. Hee funt nomina eorum::.Eiv, Fie | 
dach, Floclaid, Fortreim, Got, Ce, Circam... - 
9. Circui Ix. rep. a oe 
3. Fidaich xl. 
| 4 Fortreim Ixx. 
. ge Floclaid xxx. 
6. Got xy. 
9 Ce xv, 
- 8. Fivaid xxthy. 
__g Gedeolgudach ixxx.. 


aw 


* Locus corruptus, erobfeurus, OS 
t Scythia inferior qua a Mactidis paladibus incipiens-. Zanes, 
wt : ‘10. Dens - 


Ago APPENDIX, 
gq. Denbeca ¢. 


11. Olfinecta x, 
12. Guidid ga dbrechach I. 
13. Gettgurtich xl. 


a4. Wureett xxx *, , a 
15+ Brude bout (a quo xx:. Brede rernaverunt ¢3.~ 


_berniam et Albaniar , per centun I, 
rum {pacruny) xlviy amis regnavit. 


“rliid:- 


td ett 


Brude Pant, Rrude (ysant, Erude Leo. B. 
Cues, B. Gant, B. U cgant, B. Guith, B. Ur. 
guth, B. Fecir, B. “* ‘fecir, B. Cal, B. Urcal, 


B, Ciut, B, Urciut, 3. Fee, B. Uriec, B, Ru,---- 


™ 


‘a Fru, B. Gart, 8. Urgart. Gb. Cinid, B. Ur- 


cinid, 2. lup, 8. ania B. Grid, B Urgrid, > 


B. Mund, B. Urmur+ ~ 
16. Gilzidi ci. an. reg. 


or Tharam Ce 


a4. Uiconbuts xxx. 


18. Noérleo xv. ~ 

19. Deocilunon xi, - 

29. imotod filitus’ Arcois Vije 
21. Deoord |. 

22, Bhetblitirth v. 

23 Dectoteric frater Diu xl. 


25. Carvortt xl. 
26.. Deoartavois xx. 
27 vitt lL. 7 
28. Ruc 00 nyo 
20+ Ciarina aith loc, rs ‘quo Garnait, Lil} 7 COV de 
30, Vere ix an, reg. : 

31. Breth filias Buthut vi. 

32. Vipoig namet xxx, an. reg. 

33. Canut ulachama nij. an. rex. 

34. Vevadech vecla iv. + an reg. 


~. 


638 Gartnaich di Uberr Ix. an. reg. 

36. LPalore filius Achivir lxxve an. reg. 

37+ Daust fillus Erp can. reg. et c. beila peregiz. 
-ix decimo anno reeni ejus Patricius epifcopus 


fanctus ad Hibernian: pervenit infulam, 
38. Talore filtus Anicl iii an. reg. 


aaana 


39. Necton morbert filins Erp x xillj. reg. Tertio anne 
regi eyus Darlugdach, abbatifia cule Darada, 
mhibernia exulat nroxinie ad Reitanniam—Se.. 


* Sic, Tnnefins haber xl. 
ot Ste Tanes | ie we 


Pan 


ch | _ 


asta Varn 


Chronicon PiGorums “age 


—eundo anno adv ntus fui imm Javit Netonius - : 
Aburnsthige Do et Santty Brigide, pra-- 
fente Dairiugtac i, que canty vit Alleluia fuper 
fan hoftiam. Optolit igitrr Neftonius mag 

nus filius Wirt, rex omp.tim proviiciarem - 
Pictorum, Apu nethige far Xa Brigid, ufque 
ad diem judicit, cum fuis finibus, quz po-. 
fitas funt a lapile in Anurfeirt, vfque ad a 
pedem juxta C iho, ‘id’ eft, Lethfofs; et 
inde in altum u [ve ad Achan. * Paula arte 
oblationis hece.- MNe€onius in Vita fulix ®- 
mancis, fratre fag. Druito expulfante fe nfs 
que ad Hiberniam, Brigidam fagdberc > Tivaty 
aut poitulatiet Deum pro. fe.” QOrans autem 
pro illo dixit. + $1 pervenies-“ad patriam tuam - 
‘§ Dominus milferchitur. tui:  regnum- Pitto- 
‘rum ia pace potidebis.”- 

40. Drett gurthiamoch xxx. an-reg. 

4r. Galan anetilich x1j. an. reg, 

42. Dadreft i. | | a | 

43 Dreft iilius Girom i. Dreft filius Udroit v. an. - 
conurcgnaverunt. Dreft filius Girom folus vi 
an. reg. : | ee 

44. Gartnach filius Gironm ij. an. reg. - 

45. Gailtram + filius Girom uno anno rege. 

46. Talorg filius Muircholaich xi. an. Fg 

47. Dreft filras Manait uno anno reg. 

48. Galam cennaleph | uno anno rege cum 1 Briduo 

| 1. anno, pg OE 

49. Bridei filias Maileon xxx.’ an. reg. nm oftava: 

. anno regni ejus baptizatus fanéto 2 Columba. ; 

§0. Gartnait fil, Domeich xi, an. reg. 

51. Tedtu nepos Verb xx. an. reg. 

52. Cineoch tilius Lutrin xix. * an. reg. ~ 

53. Garnard filtus Wid ity. an. reg. | 

54, Breidci fihus Wid v. an, reg. 

ge. Talore frater corum xt. an. reg. 

56. Tallorcen finus Enfret uij. an. reg. ; 

-e7, Gartnait filius Donnel vj. an. reg. et dimidiam.~ 

53. Drett frater jus vif. an. reg. 


*, am, 


# Sic. Viderur latina interprecatio alicujus nominis Eber: ist. 
ah_Sic, faves Ceah ram, 

g Sic. Innes Galant cum Aleph: male, nam hic tex Kenna- 
felt a Tighernaco nominatur. Ce 

® Sic certifiime in MS, Innes. xi, 


42° | PPENODIX, 
89. Bredei fiu'us Bili xxi... rege = 

Ho. Taran filhus Entifidich tin}. an.reg: 

61. Bredei filits Derelei xi. an. rep. 

62. Necthon fi ius Derelei xv. an. reg. 

63. Dreft et Elpin conregn: verunt v. an. 

64. Onmift filus Urguitt xy <, reg, 

6s. Bredei filruas Wirgwift i. an. reg. 

66. Cinted filus Wredech gi}. an. reg. 

67. Elin films Wroid ij. an.-reg. et dinidium, 

66. Drat filins Talorgen ij. vel. v. an. reg. 

6g. ‘Talorgen filius Onnif «7, an. et dimidiuin, reg. 

470. Canaul filius Yarla.v. an. reg. - ~ 

q+. Catcontin filius Wreuift xxx. v. *- ane reg,” 

92. Unuit tlius Wreuilt xij an. reg. a 

‘73. Drefthlius Conftantini, **Talorgen fiJ’as W thoil, 

HY a. conregnaverunt. — 7 

94« Uven filius Unuift iij. an. recs’ 

95- Wrad filaus Bargoit Hi- et, 

76. Bred uno anno rec, : 

77. Cinadiue igitur filius Alpini, primus Scottorum, 

- . yexit feliciter iftam annis xvi. Pi€taviam. Pic- 
tavia autem a Pidtis eft nomitiata; quos, ut 
diximus +, Cinadius delevit. Deus enim eos 
pro merito fuw-aalitia, aienos ac otiofos he- 
veditate dignatus eft facere: quia illi non fo- 
jum Deum, miflam ac preceptum, fpreverunt ; 
ied et in jure xquitatis aliis equi pariter nolue- 
run’. .Ifte vero, biennio antequam veniret. 
Pitaviam, Dalriete regnum {ufcepit. Sep- 
timo anno regni, reliquias §. Columba tran{- 
pertavit ad eeclefiam quam.conftruxit. Et in- 

' vafit fexies Saxoniam; et concremavit Duon- 

| barre atque Malros ufurpata. Britanni autem | 
~. ¢omecremaverunt Dulblaan. Atque Danari 
. vafiaverunt Pictaviam, ad Cluanan, et Duncal- 

den, Mortuus eft tandem tumore ani, Id, Febr. 
« ferja-tertia, in palacio Fothuirtabaicht. 
Dunevaidus, frater eyus, tenuit idem regnum qua- 

tur annis.’ In hujus tempore jura, ac leges 

reeni, Edy fil: Ecdach, fecerunt Goedeli com 


= 
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—* Sic fed chronologia tantum xxx. patitur, ut Innebus habet: 
w. forte fignificat vere vel vero, nam divilitar 4d xxx. Secon wum 
Tighernacum et Aanal Ulton. Conflantinus regnat ab A. 789 ad 
19, hoc eft 36 annis. . . ne 
~~ Hand apparet. Locus forfan interpoktus, 
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vege fao in Fotbturthabaicht. Obiit j in palacio _ 
fuo Belachoir, .d. April. _ 
“g, Conftasitinus fil, Cinadi regravit annis XVie 
‘Primo ejus anny Mael Sect naill, rex Hyber- 
-nenfium, obiit; et Aed fil Niel tenuit reg= 
num. Et pofi duos annes vafavit Amlaib, 
cum ‘gentibus ais, Pictayiam, et habitantes. 
eam, a kal, J nuar, ufque ad feltum S. Pa. 
‘tricii. Terrio” terum anno Amlib, trahens _ 
cetum *, a-Co dtantino oceifus ef.» Paulo 
pott abeo t bel 9, in xiv ejus facto, in Do-_ 
Jair inter Danarcs et Scottos, occifi Scotti in 
Coachcochlam. Neormanni annum Antegrung, 
—.... deverunt in Prétavia. a 3 
So. Edus tenuit idem uno anno. Fjus-‘autem brevi= 
tat nil biftor+” memoriz commendavit; fed 
inca state Uturim eft occrlus, © - | a 
81. Eochodiup. autem, filius Ku regis Britannos “ 
rum, nepes Cade: ex. filia, regn. on.” Xi.\.: 
Licet Ciricium fil. ci dicunt hice regnafle ; eo 
quod alumpnus, ordinatorque, EKechodio fie- - 
bat. Cuius fecundo anno Aed fil. Niel mo 
ritur. Ac in nono anno, ipfo die Cirici 
eclipfis folis facta eft. Eochodius, cum alumno 
fuo, expulius eft ruce de reguo. 
80. Donivaldus fl. Confiantini tenuit rernum Xh 
annis. Normannitunc vaftavernnt Piclaviam, 
In hujus regno bellum autem fattum in Vifid- 
collan, inter Danarios et Scotto: Scotti ha- . 
buerunt victoriam. Opidam Fother, eccifum 
eftagentibus, a 
$3. Conftantinns Al. Edit tenuit reenum: XL. annis. : 
. Curus tertio anno Normanni predaverunt 
Duncaiden, omnacmque Albaniam, In’ fe-. 
quent utique anno oceifi funt in #rath he-- 
-yenu Normanni. Acin vi. ane Conftantinus | 
rex, et Celiachus epifcopus, leges, difcipli- - 
nafyuc fidel, atque yura ecclefiarum, evangeho- © 
_ rumque, pariter cum Scottis, in Colle Credu-.- 
jitatis, prope regali civitate Scoan- devoverunt— 
euftodiri. Ab boc die collis hoc meruit no- 
men, i. e. Collis Credulitatis. Et in {uo vin. . 
| antio cecidit excelfifimus rex x Hy bernenfium, 
* Phrafis Hibernica ; colligens exer: cata e 
+ Locus corrupius. 
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et aret jepifeopus, apud Laignechos, 1, Core 
‘mace fiius Cufenan. Et mortui funt, in tem- 
pore hu.us, Dovenal us rex Britanorum, et 
Dovenal us filius Ed rex eligitur *: et Flanu: 
fils Miel Sethnail, ct Niall fil, Ede, qui 
regnavit 11%. annos } oft Flanu, &e.  Bellur 
~Jinemore factum e¢, in xviii. anno, inter 
Conilantinum et Kep all: et Scott: habuerunt 
viforiam. Et bellu: Dunbrande, ia xxxiv, 
-etus anno; ubi eceid & filius Conftantini. Et 
por unum ennum @ ertuus eft Dubucan, fil 
-dndrechtaig, Morm us Ocugufa,, Adelftan fil. 
: Advar, rig saxan ft ct Eochaid fil. Adpin :- 
“mmortai fant, Et in fene€tute decrepitas [R.. 
‘Conflantinus]? baculum cepit, et Domino fer- 
Vivit: ¢t regnum mivsdavit Ma: el filio Dome. 
oon =6o TR “ 
84. Maelcolaim fil. Domnail xt. oie 1 regn. Cum ex- 
“"""ercitu fuo’ Macleolain perexit in Moreb, et 
occidit Celach. --in vi. anno reeni fi pre- 
* davit Anglos ad annem Thefis; et multitudi- 
nem rapuit bontinum, .et.multa armenta pe. - 
_corum : quam predam vocaverunt Scotti prie- 
_ dam Albidoforum, i. e. Nauudifi, Alii au- 
tum dicunt Cen“untinum Vecifle Hane prasdam, 
| queerens arege,i, Maelcolaim, regnum dari 
. fbi ad tempus hebdomadis, ut vifitarct Anglos. 
- Verumtamen non Maelcolam cit hance pre~ 
dam fed infigavit eum Conitan tinus, ut dixi. - 
~Mortuus’ eit autem Conitantinus in x. ‘ejus 
anno, fub corona peenitcniti, in feneciute bona: 
_E: acciderunt virl na { Moerne Malcolaim in 
--Podrefach, 1. in Claideom. 
as. Indalfas renuit Tegnum octo annis, in huyus 
t.mpore oppidum iden vacuatutn eft, ac re- 
—jigtum. eft Scottis ufgué in hediernum diem. 
; Clafh Somarlidiorum ‘ocesfi funt in Bucham. 
. $6. Niger fil. Maelcolaim regn. quinque annis. 
Fothach: epifcopus paufavit, {Bellum] imter 
N«ger et Caniculum 9, fuper Dorfum Crup, 
m quo Niger habuit ‘vidtoriam : ubi cecidit 


1 ae 


* MS. elise. so 

& Phiafis Hi hernica, rex Samonunt, 

+: Vox Hibernica, ae. 

§ Niger F Fibernicé Duff: ‘Caniculus, Galen : 
: - . Duchad. ~ 


. Chranicon P iSforume AGF . 


Duchad ‘Abbas: Duncalden,' ¢ ‘Dubdow Satra- 

pas Athochlacl. Expulfus Niger de regno, 

et tenuit Canic us brevi tempore. Domnall 
$l. Canill mor uus eft. : 

87, Culen King gu ngue annis - reon. Marcan fil. 
Breodalaie oce tus eft in eccletia $. Michaelis. | 
Leot et Sluagad ich exicrurt ad Romam. Mael-_. 
brigd epifcopu paufavit; Cellach fil, Ferda- - 

jaig regnavit. ‘Maelbrigde fil. Dabican obiit..: 
~Culen, et-4ra + ejus-Eocheodius, -cccifi funt 2 
Britonibus, Mm 

22, Cinadius fil. Méricclamiream. an. Statim pre . 
davit Britannia.a* ex parte pedeftres Cinads | 
evel funt maxima cede in, Moni Vacornar. 
Scott pradaverunt Saxoniam ad Stammotr, et 
at Cluiam. Jo ad Stang na Deram.  Cinadius . 
aute.s vallavit ripas v ‘adorum Forthin. Primo * 
anno pesexit Cin ridims. et pradavit Saxoniam, | 
et traduxit filicm regis Saxonum. Hi eft que 

. tribuit magnamcivitatem Brechne Domino. | 


* Sic. forte proximoa. 
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NuMBER XII. (2 the devotio to St. Andrew among the 
Pits. From the fame MS, fol. r. 31. 


Qualite: - aceiderit quod r.emciria Sanéti Andrew 
~ #&pottoh ampius in Regicne Pitorum, qua nune 
Scotia dicitur, qvam in ceteris regionibus fit: et 
“= muoniodo contigerit q-ou tante abbatie ibi facta: ’ 
antiquitus fuerint, quas multt adhuc feculares vi.. 

_ jure hereditario poffident. _ 


Pa 


. 


_ - 
NDKEAS, auiinterpretatur, fecundum Hebre- 
A am Ethimologiam™, Decoris five ReSpondens, 
-fermone enim Greco, a vito, Virilis interpretatur, ger- 
_-manus beati Petri Apoftoli, choeres autem ejus gratia ; 
fecundum Joannem Evangeliftam primus Apoftolus a 
Chrifto Jhefu Domino -noftro eleétus ; fecundum vero 
Matheum, Marcumque, fecundus. - Hic forte predica- 
tionis aquilonales nationes Cithias +, Pittonefque; pof- 
‘treme Achaidas, rpfamque civitatem nomine Patras, ac- 
cepit. ™n gua etiam cruci fufpenfus eft, 11. Kalenda- 
_ Tam Defcinibrium, .ibigue obcubuit. Et in qua cutto- 
dita funt oila silius, ufgue ad tempus Conttantini Magni, 
fili Helene, atque filiorum cjus Conftantini cum Con- 
flante; quafi {patio cclxxtorum anticrum. In quorum 
regno a Conftantinopolitanis, miro famofogue duétu, 
inde fuicepta, atqve tranflata funt Conftantinopolim ; 
/et cum magna gloria et maximo honore ibidem recon- 
dita funt: et manferant femper ufque ad tempus Theo- 
dotionis, Chriftiani Imperatoris, fpatio, feilicet cx anno- 
rum, . * oe | . 7 
‘Tune divino inftinétu Rex Pictorum, nomine Un- 
‘gus fillus Urguift, cum exercitu magno confurgens, — 
Britannicas nationes dexteram { ejus infule inhabitan- 
tes, crudeliffima vaftatione interficiens, poftremo pervenit— 
‘uique ad Campum Mere, illic hiemavit. . Eo tempore 
* Orthographia MS. fervatur. > Scythas, 
{ Partem aufiralems 2” a 
a | - } omnes 


ite, 


| Dewetion to St, Aidteay Gxion the Piks. gy 
omnes pene totius infulaagentes, unanimo impetu veni- 
entes, circumdederunt em, volentes cum exercitu fuo 
penitus delere. Altera ar.tem die evenit Regi prediao, 
cum feptem comitibus aniciffimis, ambulare: et cir- 
cumfulft eos divina Jux; et -proni in facies fuas, non 
valentes eam fuftinere, c:ciderunt in terram. Et ecce 
véx de coelo audita eft: ‘ Ungusy Ungus, audi me 
“* Apaftolum Chrifti, #ndream nomine, qui miffus 
‘ fum ad te defendendur, atque cuftodien¢um, Sci- 
* licet vidé fignum ezucis Chridti, quod ftate in aiere, 
** atque procedat contra iLimicos teos., Verumptamen 
‘ decimam partem heredjiatis tue, et elemofinam Deo 
“* omnipotenti, et in honose Sand Andree ejus, offer!” 
, A ertia augem die, divipa voce ammonitus, fav ex- 
‘ercitunl in xIt. turmas divifit: et fignum crucis unam- 
- quamque partem preceto'mt ; lux autem divina de uni- 
, ulcujufque figai capite fulgebat. Tunc victores fadti, 
Deo omnipotenti, atque Sanéto Andree Apeftolo, gra- 
tias egerunt. Patriam ausem veniei%es incolumes, de- 
cimam fue hereditatis partemeDeo, et Sané&o Andree 
Apottolo venerabili, volentes offerre,.implendo quod 
icriptum eft, Date elemofinam, et omnia munda fant 
vobis. Incert&m vero habebant in quo loco fpecialiter 
vectigalem Deo, principalem civitatem Sanéto Andreo 
Apoftolo, ordinarent? “es 

Tunc, inito concilio, binis, ternis, quatriduanis, die- 
bus, fejunantes ; atque Dei omnipotentis mifericordiam 
poftulantes ; unus cuftodientium corpus sancii Andres 
Apotioh Conitantinopoli, vifione djvina e® revelatione 
ammonitus atque inftructus eft, dicente; ** Exi de terra 
** tua, et de cognatione tua, et de domo tua, et vade in 
** terram quam monfiravero tibi.’” Tune vénit, An- 
gelo comitante, atque viam illius cuftodiente. 

Profpere pervenit ad verticem Montis Regis, id eft 
Rigmond. Eadem autem hora, ‘qua illic laff@s Sderet 
cum fuis feptem comitibus, lux circumfuffit divina Re- 
gem Pictorum, venientem cum {uo exercitu ad fpecia- 
Jem locum, qui dicitur Kartenau; et claritatem non fe- 
rentes ceciderunt in facies fuas. Et fanati funt clandi, 
et cecil, numero feptem; et unus a nativitatececus il- | 
Juminatus eft. Et inde vidit locum plenum vifitatione 

engelorum. Poftremo Dei ordinatione Rex, cum fuo 

—exercitu, venit ad locum, quém Dominus illo cco qui 
illureaatus fuerat oftendit. . 

Vou. I. [i Regulus 


7. 
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Regulus vers monachus, a.Conftahtinopolitana urbe 
peregrinus, Regi obviavit, cu n reliquiis Sanéti Andree 
Apoftoli, quas fecum hinc |.uc adduxerat, ad -portam 
que dicitur Matha, id eft Mordurus. Salutayerunt fe - 
invicem cives et hofpites; aigue tentoria ibi fixerunt, — 
ubi nunc eft aula Regia. Re» vero Ungus hunc locum, 
‘et hanc civitatem, Deo Omnipotenti, Sanctoque Andree 
Apottolo, ea femper libertate dedit, ut fit caput et mater 
omnium esclefiarum, que funt in regno Pictorum, Ad 
iflam enim civitatem conveniunt peregrini palmarn de 
Jerufalem> Romani Greci, Armenii, Theutoni, Al- 
manni, Saxones, Daci, Galucani, Galli, Anglici, Bri- 
tones; v'ti et foemine ; divites et pauperes; fani cor- 
—poret egri; claudi; ceci. In equis et curribus de- 
biles huc defeiuntur; atque per Dei mifericerdias, ad. 
honorem et gloriam fui f 1 Sanéti Apoftoli An-— 
drex, tnfeftifiime curantur. ” Wirtutes, et figna, et innu- 
merabilia predigia, per fuum fanétum Apoftolum An- 
dream, Dominus 4ecit hic, facit, et faéturus eft, que 
hic non poffint feribi. Regulus vero abbas, atque mo- 
nachus, cum fuis charis comitibus, habitavit in loco | 
ifto, im monachica vita; ferviens Deo, die ac noéte, in 
fanétitate et yuftitia, cunctis dicbus vitefuxz. Quorum 
corpora hic requiefcunt. 

ISTE Regulus tertian: partem *ocius Scotiz in manu 
fua, et poteftate habuit, et per Abbatias ordinavit atque 
diftribuit. Patria illa fiquidem Piétis, Scottis, Dacis, 
Norvagenfibus, ceterifgue qui ad vaftandum infulam 
applicueranr, fitu locorum, amenitatique, paverat*, Et 
f aliqguando refugii opus fuiflet, tutum receptaculum eis 
femper preftabat; et fefe infra eam quafi in propria 
caftra receperunt +. 

* forte placuerat. 


+ Taig eft prima et rudis delineatio fabule de Regulo. Vice 
Excerpta deg. St. And, 
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Numser XIII. Verfui de preiiantia Regni Scotorum. 


* (or rather a foolsfh prophecy concerning the Welch and Scots, 
written about 1310.) © From the fame MS. fol. 9, v. 
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EGNUM Scotorem fuit, énter cetera regna 
R Verrarum, quondamenobile, forte, poten. 
Reges magnifici, Bruti de ftirpe, regebant 
Fortiter, egregié, Scotica regna prius. 
‘Ex Albanacto, trinepuze potentis Enee, 
Dicitur Albania: littera prifca probat. 
A Scota, nata Pharaonis regis Epypti, 
Ut veteres tradunt, S&otia nomen habet, ° 
Poft Britones, Danaos, Pia%s, Dacofque, repulfos, 
Nobiliter Scoti jus tenuere fuum. 


Fata ducis ctlebris, fuper omnia, Scotia flebit ; 
Qui loca fepta falo junget ubique fibi. 
Principe magnifico%ellus vidhata vacabit ; 
Annis bis ternis, menfibus atque novem. 
Antiquos reges, juttos, largos, locupletes, 
Formofos, fortes, Scotia mioefta luget. 
Ut Verilinus ait, poft reges victoriofos, « 
Regis more carens, regia {ceptra foret, 
Serviet Angligeno regi per tempore quondam, . 
(Proh dolor!) Albania: fraude fubacta faa. 
Quod refpirabit, pot funus regis avari, 
Verfibus antiquis prifca Sibylla canit. 
Rex Borealis enim, numerofa claffe potitus,@ e 
_AAiftiget Scotos enfe, furore, fame - ° 
Extera gens tandem Scotorum fraude peribit ; 
in bello princeps Noricus ille cadet. 
Gallia quem gignit, qui gazis regna replebit, 
O dolor! O geinitus | primus ab enfe caglet. 
Candidus Albanus, patriotis caufa ruine, 
Traditione fua Scotica reena premet. 
Pofteritas Bruti, Albanis affociata, 
eitiglica regna premct morte, labore, fame, * 
Quem Britonum fundet Albani junéta juventus ; 
Sanguine Saxonico tincta rubebit humus. 


* Jie Flumina 
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Flumina manabunt, hoftif: tinéta cruore, 
Perfida gens omni hte fubaéS ruet. 
Regnabunt Britones, Albani géntis amici ; 
Antiquum nomen infula-tota feret. 
Ut aquila profert,’ veteri de turre locata, 
- Cum Scotis Britones regna paterna regent. 
Regnabunt pariter, in profperitate quieta, 
Hoftibus expulfis, Judicis ufyue diem. 
Piftorie veteris Gildas luculentus orator, 
Quem retulit, parvo carmire plura notans: 
MENS, cor, cyr caniunt; lex Chrifti vera jocunda, 
Primam cunétorum tibi dat formam futurorum. 
Draco draconem rubens album fuperabit ; 
Angicrum nomen tollet; rubei renovabit. | 


Solis in occafu leopardi vifcera frigent ; 
Vertices et cerebrum Cambria tollet ei. 

Quo duce fublato, tria ovantia regna peribunt, 
Saxoniz foboli ljlix-frena dabunt. 

Virtus Germanici leopardi tinéta veneno 
Lilia vincendi fugere preito cadet. 

_ Eufrates, et Tigris, Forth rever *, atque Nilus, 

Per mundi metas lila fubtus erunt. 4 
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Numer XIV. The Origin of the Piks; extradhed 
from the Book of Ballymote. « 


zB G O Nennius Elvodegi difcipls a ¢ diferpta 
. feribere curavi, i.e. Ro deithnigiufa coro 
', {cribaid airoile dolo martha, & me Nennius deaf- 
cupal Elvodaigh daigh rodramaid beas & aenach 
na nam Brethnac feanchafa,& buanda na ceat 
daine conafleadh ifarsne ifcribtanaib na kabrib 
mifi f ro coimthinoilius fa feancufa in analtaib 
na Roman & ic croinicib.na frutha naem, i.e. es, 
Suidir (Suidas) & Cirine & Eufebius & ahanal- 
taib Gaedil & anafuarus athidhnacul arnairfata de 
bunadh Crutneach*and feoz. 


Cruithne. 
mc Cinge. 
mec Ju¢tai. 
mc Partolan. 
mc Agnoin. 
me Mats. 
me Fathecht. 
mc Jafet. 
mc Noe. ° 
ife athairCruitneach & cet Bia do irrighe. 
Secht mic Cruithneaeh an fo i. e. Fib. 
Fidach. Fodla-fortreand. Cathac. Cait. 
Ce. Cirtg. agus fecht randaib ro roindfet 
in fearann ut dixit Colum Cilli: 
Moirfeifir do Cruithne clainn 
Randfetr Albain 1 fecht rainn. . 
Cait, Ce, Cirigh, Ceathaé, clann, 
fib, Fidgch, Fotla fortreand. 

_ 113 Acus 
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Acus ife ainm ga¢ fir dib, 
Fib 34 Bla irrige. 
Fidach 40. Bruide pont 
Fortreand 70 Bf Urpont. 
Cait 2 Bla ar xx Uleo. 
Cirig 80 Bi B. gant. 
Ce 12 BI. B. uleo. 
~Aenbeccanp im B. urgant. 
Caith 30b. B. enith.” 
Finecta 60 bl. B.urgnith. 
Guidid gad bre B. fech, 1. Geis, ib, 
B. urfeichir geaft gid 40 b. B, cal. 
Urgeas 30 bl. B. Urcal. 7 
Bruide pont go. B. cint ri Uladh. 1 Urcint * 
dediitea fri B fets gach fir dib, & B. urfeth randa 
na fearann B. ruaile ro- gabfadar 50. ut eff illea- 
braib na Cruitneach. Bruide ero. B. part B. Ur- 
“gart. B. cind. B, urcind. B. uip. B, uruip. B. 
grith, B. urgrith. B. muin, B. urmuin. 

Britannnia infola, a Britone Alio Ificon dca eft 
(dicta eft) 1. e. Briton mc Ificon ro ainicheadh. 
i.f. c. conful ro bai ir Romanaib Ailbion ro be 
c. aim*idfi Breatain da c. mile alleithi. Ocht pit 
_cathraca 2¢@ indti. & ifiatfo fis, Caer Goirthig- 

hirnd Caer Gutais, &c. &c. &c. 
; de Cruithneacaib incipit. 

A tir Tracia tangader Cruithnigh. 2. Clanda 
Geleoin mé Ercoil iad.  Agathyrfi anamanda. 
Seifur, hrathar tangadar toifeac. 1. Sclein Ulfa. 
Neachtan. Droftan. Aengus. Letcind. 

Fatha-a-tiactana. 1. Policornus ri Tragia do 
rad gradh da fiar, co ro triall abreth gan tocra. 
Lodar carfin tar Romanchu co Frangcu & cum- 
taigit cathar an. 1. Pictavis a pictis 1. an armtaib. 
Acus do rac ri Fngcu gradh dia fiar. Lodar fom- ; 
muir iarneg in tfeifeadh brathar. 1. Letcind. Ic 
and dalaa iarndul formuir at bath a fiur, ganfat 
Cruitnigh ind. Slaine im Utb-Ceinnfelaich. 
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_-Atbe riu Creamthand Sciathbal Ri Laighen do 
Bad fart: doib ar dichur Tuaithe fidhbha. Adbt 
Droftan Drui Cruitneac 1. Bleogan. fechtfighit bo 
find do dhortugh maile is fearfaidh im cath do 
ronnadh indi fin, & do ronnadh .im cath doib. x. 
Cath ard# leamnacta, im Uib Ceindfellagh, gac 
aen no ghontis, no laighed ifin leamina@, ni cum« 
gadh a neimh ni doneocaib, ee 
Romarbtha dam lartain Tuasha fidhbha. Mairb- 
ceathra do Cruitneacaib cargn Droftan, Solen, 
Neattan, Ulfa. Gaba gub & affic. 1. Cathluan 
_ heart mo? an Ern go ionarbar Erimoin. & go 
tarda mna na fear ro haitea iffimaille fond deib. 1. 
"ma breffe, & buamaiffe. &c. &c. Anais feis dit 
os Breagmaigh. Is uadibh gac geifs, gac ‘fen, 
gac freod, & gotha en & gac rina. Cathyian ba 
aird-ri orro uile & ife c. m rogabh dib an Albain. 
Lxx righdibh f Albain oCathluan gu Conftantin 
& ife Cruitpnea¢c deidhenac. Ro fcab daftic. 1% 
Catinolodor & Catinofocan imdacuradh. Lin me 
Pirn & Cind atheir Crushne. Crus file Cirigh, 
amtlid Uaifnem afilid, Cruithne a ceard. Dom- 
nal me Aitpin, ife toifeac go ro marb Britus indi 
Ifcon. Clanna Neimidh wo gabfat iarn? Bricus. 
1. iarglun. Cruithne ro eabfat tarfin“arteaét doib 
a Heirinn: Gaedil im ro gabfat iarfin. I. me 
Eirc. mc Eacdach. | . 


* 





TRANSLATION®, 


* 


I Nennius, difciple of Elyodug, from whom I have 
carefully made the following extracts; viz. the origin 
~ * and. 


: 
* This fooltith piece from the Book of Ballvmote, written in the 
r4th or asgth fentury, isepartly copied from the Cérearcon *udlorum, 
. Wt 
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and manners of the ancient, Britons, fupported by the 
beft authority. I H.* well tkilled in the antiquities 
and annals of the Romans, and in the chronicles of 
pure authors, viz. Suidir, Cirin, Eufebius + and in the 
rifh annals; and I find fufficient evidence for the ori- 
gin of the Cruitne; in manner following, viz. Cruitm:, 
fon of Cinge. S.Luétai, S. Partolan, S.‘Agnoin, S. 
Mais, 5. Rathecht, fon of Japhet, fon of Noah. 

He was the father of the Cruitne, and ruled 100 
years. so, r | 

Cruitne had teven fons, véz. Fib, Fideach, Fodla- 
fortreand, Cathac, Cait, Ce,Cirig; and they divided 
the Eipgdom into feven pafts, as fays Colum Kill, 

The feven fons of Cruitne, into feven parts divided . 
Alban ; ’ a 
~ Cait, Ce, Cirigh, Ceathec, Fib, Fideach, Fotla- 
fortreand. 

And thefe are their names (and reigns). 

Fib 34 years kings. =, 

Fidach 40 Bruide pont (&c. fre origina’). 

-~ Bruide pont 30 years, &c. &c. &c. Bruide Cint K. 
of Ulfter, 1 years. Urcint made waren Bruidefeth 
and deftroyed every one of the Clann, and Bruide Ur- 
feth divided the land. Beuide Runile ruled go years, 
as in the books of the Cruitne, &c. &c. : 

The ifland of Briton was fo called from Briton, fon of 
Iftcon, ‘viz. in the firft confulfhip of the Romans ; its 
firft name was Albion; it is 200 miles in breadth, and 
contains 28 chief ‘cities, viz. Caer-Goirthighernd. 
Caer-Gutais, &c. &c. &c. 

Here beains the hiflory of the Cruitne. 

The Cruitne came from Thrace ; they were the fons 
or clann of Gelon of Hercules: they were called Aga- 
thyrfi. , Spx brothers came over chiefs or leaders, viz, 
Solen, Ulfa, Neachtan, Droften, Aengus, Letcind. 

Fatha-atiactaha, alias Policornus, king of Thrace, 
fell in love with their fitter, and endeavoured to feduce 
her, without fettling a dowry on her. Then they 
but corrupted with errors and grofs fable. The name of Nenntus is 
ufed by the weak torger of it, to gtve tt more authority. [tis a good 
fpecimen of Irtfh fabulous hiftory: and as it makes the Mks pro- 
ceed from Ireland io North Britain, in oppofition to all ancient aa- 
thoritiess it ta no wonder that the Irifh fabulifis fhould infift thanane 


modern Scots (whe are the fame people antiently calisd Piks) came 
fram lrelana. 


Beck of Balivmote. Xs F 


paffed through the (coungry of the). Romans to that of 
the Franks, and there built a city, viz. Piétavis, fo 
called from Pittis, that is a kind of arms or weapons. 
And the king of the Franks fell in love with their fif- 
ter, Then the fixth brother Leteind, dying, they ~ 
reamed about the feas, and it fo haprened that the fifter 
dying on {hipboard, the.Cruitne matle for [nvyer Slaine 
in Hy-Kinfillagh (in Leinfter). * 
Creamthan Sciathbal king gf Leintter told them, 
they thould be wefcome, providgd they would free 
him of the tribe widowst Droftan, alias Bleogan, a 
orieft or Druid of the Cryitne, replied, to-morrow at 
the rifing of the fun (the nfilk of) feven fcoreawhite 
. Cows thall be fpilt; this occafioned an engagement, 
-, and they fought the battl, of Arda leamnacta in Hy- 
KNinfilligh ; where not one efcaped being wounded or* 
peared, receiving no fupport from their horfes or 
e* F uw a » 

Then all the widows died ‘j after that died Dfoftan, 
Solen, Neachtan, Ulfa of the Cruitne. 

Cathluan began to gather great ftrength and power 
in Ireland, tile he was expelled by Erimon, who gave 
his people women and land; and‘they fettled in Breage 
maigh : they were irs want ofrder or diftinétion; had 
neither {pears (for hunting) nets (for fowling) or wo- 
men. ~ 

Cathluan was chief over ally and he firft 1@ them 
to Alban. ; | 

LAX Kings over Alban from Cithluan to Comftan- 
fiane ; and he was the laft of the Cruitinian (kings). 
He left two fons, Catinolodar and‘ Catinologan, - both 
in great diftrefs.« Lin, fon of Pirn, and Cind Athair 
Cruitne, Crus me Cirigh, Uaifneim the File, Cruitne 
the mechanic, Donald me Alpin was chief when Bri- 
tus, fon of Ificon, died. The Clanna Neimid ruled 
after Britus, (1. ¢. his defcendants). *The Cruitne 
ruled next, coming from Ireland. The Gaedhal came 
mext, viz. me kuarc mec Eacdach *. a 


| 
* In another Infh poem inthe book of FPallymote, which feems 
to be a tranfcript of Nenatus put into Irith Verfe, it is faid 


Agatvrfanamann. amrann Erfthi 
Ocearptar dia cudt!t adbtar iad Piati. 


*/ * 


« They were called Agathyrfi, and from a kind of flaughtering 
_ weapon they were called Pit.” Tranflator. 


™ 
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NumBer XV. Pikifh kings, from Lynche's Cambrenfis 
Everlusy London, 1062, fol. p. 93. : 


- 


N Hibernica Nennit verfione, ‘penes me, catalogus 

eft Regum Pittorum, cusus partem hic exhibeo ; 
ut lector: conflat vet diverfos erufdem nominis reges 
Pittis,ect Scotis imperafie, $e quod ego contendo Scatos 
Pictorum reges 4ibi arrogafte. 

Brudeus filius Meichon (cujus nono regni 8. Co- - 
‘tumbam in Britanntam veniiie Beda feribit), regnavit 
annis 30, Garnad fitus Domnach ir. Neckan ne- | 
pos Verp 20. Kenechus flius Luthnin 19. Garnaid 
filius"Vaid 7. Brudeus filias Vaid 5. Tolore frater 
eorum 12. Talorcan filins Enfret 4. Gornad filius 
« Donel 6 et dimidio an Drufe frater eyus 7. Bruceus 
filius Pili 20. ‘PFaran filius Enfidi 4. Bgeitef filius De- 
rilei zy. Neétonus flius Deriler 10. Dreflus et Al- 
pinus conregnaverunt ¢.¢ OnuisAl, Urguft 30. Brete 
fil, Urguit 15. Kenethus fil. Viredeg 12. Alpinus 
filius Vrod 3. et dimidio an. Dreft fil. Tolorcen 11. 
‘Toloresn fil. Druften 5 vel 1g. Tolercen fil. Uniutt 
¥2.et dimidio, Canul fil. Tang 5. Cnuaftain fil Ur- 
gult. 35. Vidanift'fl. Urguft 12. Dreft al. Conftan- 
tin et Talorgus fil. Uthol conregnaverunt 3. Unen fil. 
Uouft 3.. Urard fil. Bargot 3. Bread 1. Kenethus 
fil. Alpini 16. Dombhnal fil. Alpini 4. Conftantinus 
fil. Aedi 45. Moelcolumb fil. Domnallig. Culen fl. 
ilidolbh fh Conftantini 4. Kencthus fil. Moelcolurnb 
a4. Conftantin Al. Culen uno et medio anno, Ke- 
nethus filius ‘Dubh 8. Moelcolumb fil. Keneti jo. 
Donatus nepos vel filius Moelcolumbi 6. Macteathad 
fil. Finlaigh 16. Luboch guinque menfes. Moelco- 
lumb fl. Donati pofea, 


rm 
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NUMBER AVI. Commentary on an obfcure paffage in the 
Chronicor Rhythmicum, 


“TRE Chronicon Rhythmicum, to be found at the end 
. “A of mdny MSS. of Fordun, hae the following 
: paffage, concerning the time when the Piks and Scots 
‘fettled in Britain. _ 


Quod jam promifi, tempus fic ecce relifi ; 
Bis bis centeno, quater entleca, fed niutus uno 
Anno, quo fimplit primos ErgXdia Scotos, 
Ut referunt ifti, fuit incarnatio Chrifti. 
Annorum fumma, Piéis preaoccupatorum, 
The dat Scotofum, deca quinque centtbinorum, 
it annos quindecim ; tres menfes jingito quidem. 
Tune Scott queruntsquot annspreterierunt, 
Pottquam vicerunt Pictos, qui tunc coluerunt 
Albaniam, citro Drumalban, fed minus ultra, 
Ut Scoti valeant memoratum tempus habere, 
Par Scotiam totam quo ceperunt refidere 
[Qui Pichi terrain rexere mille EUCeuhi sy» , 
fil paviter junds viginti quatuor annis, 
Ut werum renoven, menfibus aigue noverm, | 
Pictis amotis, datur hee relponfio Scotis : “ 
D. femel et terA.; poft X. ter: et X, quater inde g 
Iforum numeri monftrant quo tempore Chrift, 
Sed trans Dun-Alban, coepit regnare Kenedus. > 

vi % * 


Sed cum feptenis Kened reynaverat annis,4 
te e wis 


Ex tunc Albania regnum totale regebat. 


Before commenting on this obfcure paflags, it will be 
proper to offer a few remarks on the*ideas of fome 

2 other old scotifh writers relating to this fubject. 
Innes has obferved, in his critical Effay, that after 
, thetyear 1301, when the difpute with Edward 1.*arofe, 
we firft find the Scotith writers claiming a priority of 

- fettlement, for the Lith Scots, over the Pikes. 

™ oe 
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Baldred Biffet, in his Memorial to the Pope, ror, 
afferts wildly that the Scots had thirty-fix cathelic kings 
before the Englifh were converted. : 

A writer im Fordun’s Scotichronicon, TV. 10, fays 
the Scots had twenty-three kings, before the Piks came 
into Britain; which by his account was about 230 
years before Chri. - : 

The letter of the Scotifh nobility to the Pope, 1320, 
fays that. Robert Bruce was the 113th king of Scots. 
But this number, as appears frofh Innes, p. 712, ex- 
tends from Simon Brec, firft"king of the Scots in Ire« 
land. J - ; 
Wenton, Book IV. informs us: 


Four hundreth winter, and fourty, 
And twa, to rekkyne evynly, 
Before the bhift nativitie, &c. 
As in our ftorie written is, ° 
_ Than in Scotdand the Scottis 
“Begouth to ring, and te fteir ; 
Twa hundreth fullie, and forty yeir, 
Five winteir, and mgneths thrie, 
Gif that ali fuld rekkynit be, 
Or the Peychtis into Scotland 
Can, and in it were regnand. 
i tF 


Le 


He alfa fays that when Kenneth * vanguifhed the 
Piks; the later had been fovereigns of Scotland, 


‘A thoufand, ane and fixty yheres. 


And, fome'chaptere after, he dates the coming of the 
Piks from Scythia to Scotland, 


Twa hundreth wintyr, and na mair, 
Or that the madyn Marie bair. 


Fordun, I. 31, fays that, according to an old chro- 
nicle,<tie Scots came to Scotland 1543 years before 
Chriit: the Sgots reigned before the Piks 249 years, 3 
months: and the Pikifh kingdom lafted 1061 years: 
but by other accounts, 1224 ycars, g months. In book 
J. cap. ult. he remarks that fome accounts bore that 
the Scots ceigned before the Piks 265 years, 3 months: 
others 317 ycars under 23 kings. In 1V. 10, he repeats 
thefe remarks. But he himielf allows, [. 37, that the- 
Piks and Scots were in Britain about one and the fame 
time, © f 


, . ron 7 . . * * 
 * Wintuu gives no pofitive date for this event. Aloin’s reion 


: | 
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Giraldus Cambrenfis, in his Deferiptio Atbania, {ays, 
that fome made the Pikif’ kingdom laft 1070, others 
1360, years. 

Thefe obfervations being premifed, the above obfcure 
pallage remains to be confidered. 


. Bis bis centeno, quater endeca, fed minus uno 
Anno, -quo fumptit primos Ergadia Scotos, 
Ut referant ifti, fuit Incarnatio Chrifti. 


Bis bis centeno is * the twicg two hundredth’, that is 400: 
quater endeca * four times eleven’ is 44 ; minus uno * lefs 
by one’ leaves for the fum%443 years. Atter anne fupply 
a,°and the clear fenfe is,. 443 years after the Scots 
arrived in Argyle was the Incarnation of Chrift» that 
4S the Scots came to Argyle 443 years before Chritt. 

>, Winton reckons only 442, in the above paflase. For- 
dun no where expreffly marks the year when the SCOT” 
came in; but fuppofes them to have been in Britain 
fome time before Fergus I, whofe reign he dates, WJ. 12, 
in the 330th year before Chrifh, 


Annorum fumma, Pidtis preoccupatorum, 
Hic dat Scotorum, deca quingue céentibinorum, 
Ft annos{juindecim ; tres menfes jungito quidem. 


Deca quingue ‘ five tens’ fiftys centibinorum * two hun- 
dred :’ guindecim, tres menfes; in all 26 § years 3 months, 
as Fordun above interprets. But Winton has 245; 


. oe ‘ < > 
Qui Pidt terram rexere mille, ducentis, 


Et pariter junctis viginti quatuor annis, + | 
Ut verum renovem, mentibus aigue novem., > 


Fordun interprets this 1224 years, 3 months, * 
* 
D. femel ; et ter C.; poft X>ter; et X quater inde. 


Jeems to denote that Kenneth began to reign in Dalri- 
ada, (fed trans Dunalban,) in 844: and he vanduifhed 
the Piks, /eptennis annis, or feven years aftar, as our poem 
fays. Fordun dates Kenneth’s reign in Dalriada 8 34 ; 
Winton 842. | 

‘Vhe firtt paflage tells us that the Scots came to Bri- 
tain 443 years before Chrift. Vhe fecondthat they 
preceded the Piks 265 years, 3 months" That is the 
e Piks arrived £77 years, g months, before Chrift. 

The third fays the Piks had ruled 1224 years, g 
anonths, when in 8¢1 they were vanguifhed by*Ken- 
neth, it follows that the Piks began to rule $73 years, 
. g months, 
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g months, before Chrift. Pow can this be reconciled ¢ 
The difference is juft 195 years. 

And how reconcile this piece with the Defériptie 4l- 
banie, which bears that fome extended the duration of 
the Pikifh kingdom to 1070; others to 1360 years? 
The numbers are fo difcordant, that it 3s utterly 1m- 
poffible to reconcile them ; and if it were. poffible, the 
labour were very 11 beflowed, as the different accounts 
are equally vifionary and fantaftic. é 

But tke intention of this “ittlecomment was merely 

to fhew, that the numbers eyen in this poem are irre- 
concileable. And the reafon is that Innes has groflly 
miftaken it’s nature. He {uppofes, p. 609, that all the 
part down to Alexander II]. is written in kis time; and 
all after by another hand. Yet in his notes on the piece. 
_itfelf, p. 816, when he comes to the pretended Second’ 
Part, he obferves Hadtenus centinentur qu@ AUCTOR €x° 
feriptis, five prifeis chronicts, defumpferat. Htc incipit de- 
foribere que vel fe per fe, utl ex coevorum relatione, no- . 
verat: bine addendum cergutmus titulum bune Secunda Pars. 
Here we find only one author mentioned : and how he 
could have lived in different ages is fubmitted to the 
reader. The faét is, that he lived and wrote in the 
vear 14473 as he tells us in his concluding lines. 

This poem can only be found 1n the end of Fordun; 
afid is, as the preface fays, an abitract of his chronicle ; 
or rather of the Scotifh chronicle, or hiflory, in general. 
It is hever.quoted, normreferred to, either by Fordun or 
Winton, tio they.quote the Chremeon Biegiacum often: 
fo that-certainly it was not written before their time. 

“The fuppofed Second Part is a mere imagination of 
Innes. *Phe whole is of one form, and compiection. 
‘The fame confuled kind of verfe, fometimes riming at 
the middle and end; fometimes 1n couplet ; fomet:mes 
not ranting at ail; juihas the rude compofer could make 
it, occurs thxeo-out. 

What mifled innes 1s, 1. Dhat the author, according 
to the Paris M5. from which Innes pubiiihed this piece, 
days in lis preface he compoted it, ‘ feripto vetert metrica, 
et nota &d prepojtum refpondente 3’ but the Paifley MS. 
reads © partim®ex metris veteribus, partim ex recentibus ad 
propft-um factentibus.’ Innes, following the former read¢ 
ing, fuppofes diftinét parts are implied. But the fecond 
reading explains the frit to mean only that the author 
inferted-fomie old rimes. Which he really has; and 
with wonderful addrefs ! For the three lines, Or, 

Ud 


Goronicon Koythmicam, SEE 


Qui Pict terram rexere mille, ducentis, 
Et pariter junctis viginti quatuor aNnis, . 
> Ut vernm renovem; mentibys atque nevem, 


are taken literatim from Fordun, who quotes them, 
{. 31. .And our lagacious poetafter breaks a chafin for 
them, between two lines {fo clofely connected, as not 
€xen to admit acomma: and without once perceiving 
that they torgily confute-~vhat he had juft faid. At fame 
time thefe three lines, anda few marked by mnes as in- 
terpolated, p. 8 13, are the only anes in the whple poem, 


to be found quoted in Fordun, or eny where elfe before 


14473 and it is clear that Fordun did not take them 
irom this poem, but the poem from Fordun. 


2. he grand reafon, which induced Innes ® infer 


- that this poem is more ancient than bérdun, was, that 


e 


a. 


om 


the Int of our early kinas, to be found in it, differs 
from Fordun’s new fcheme : and is confonant with our 
old chronicles ; for it omits all Fordun’s fictitious mo- 
narchs, beginning only at. Fergus fon of Erc, apd pai~ 
fing over Fordun’s interpolated kings. As the author 
calls his poem an abftraét of Fordun, this is indeed 


furprizing. But as he has confeffedlyrtold us one falfe-™ - 


hood, in callinsy his poem an abftra& of a writer, whom 
he contradiéts; fo we know not where, or how, to be- 
fieve him; for he wiio deceivés us in one inftance, may 
in others. Tones alfo falls into another contradiction, 
when he fuppofes the firtt part of this piece written in 
the time of Alexander [IT, yet-lays that the ide# of the 
Scots being in Britain before the Piks, wasmdopted after 
his reign; while this very poem ailerts the Scots to have 
been in Britain before the Piks. That there are fore 
{craps in this mifbegotten piece, older than 19.47, feems: 
clear: but there“is no reafon to infer that there is a line 
Init, written before 1320. And it was in 144% fo al- 
tered, and interpolated, that no more relianae rcam be’ 
placed on it, than if it were wholly written at that time. 
So that it cannot be ranked ag an carly, or authentic, 
monument of our hiftory, 

lunes was anxious for proofs that Fergus fon of Erc, 
and not the fabulous Fergus I. was really frft king of 
the Scots in Dalriada. This is fuficiently clear from 


‘the other two ancient catalogues of our kings, produced 


by him; and from the Trith Annals: fo that there was 

No,occafion to give this piece a mock antiquity, “to en- 

force the truth. And as this truth is nov allawed on al} 
é ; polar 
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hands, it is of no moment that the Chronicon Rhythmicum 
fhould be received in the nev point of view, 1 which 
Innes has placed it. There feems little doubt, from the 
fimilar manner of marking the numerals, down to the 
very end 1447, that the lt of early monarchs is not 
an old fragment, but really written in 14447. It indeed 
differs trom Fordun; but we are not to conccive that 
Fordun’s new fclieme was =niverfally received: and 
perhaps this difference was owing merely to. the indo- 
Jence of she author, who, inftead of turning over For- 
dun’s vaft mafs, forthe little {craps concerning our early 
kings, found it eafier to take ‘une of the fhert catalogues 
ready made to his hands, and turn it into verfe. ; 
TIkefe remarks are here given, becaufe had this piece 
been areal monument of our early hiftory, it would - 
have been proper to have sonfidered it in Part 1d. 
cin 4, of this work, concerning the epoch of the Pikifh | 
fettlement in Britain, : 


co - 
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N UMBER XVII, Laftrumentam poffeffionum E eclefie Gilat. 
. cuenfis *. [circa A. 11 18.] 


_ 


a co. O 

TGITUR quandoquidem predereflarum infHtuta 
| mortalium literarum oftentatione, et {cribarum de- 
liberatione, ad Inemoriam reyocantur, nos Cumbren- 
fium quedam, gefta nobilium refentibus apicibus me. 
morte commendamus, In umbria itaque, regione 
~* quadam inter Angliam et Scotiam fita, fide Catholica 

-an ils climatibus exuberante ac propagante, domeftic; 

flit, ac proceres regni, cum rege provincie cooperante, 
an honore Dei, et Sangéte Marie pie cenetriais, Excle- 
fiam Glafguenfem, fedem fcilicet_ Pontificalem Cum-- 
brenfis Regionis, fundaverunt; et dignis fan@ionibus, | 
pro priftina fanéorum religione patrun,, folidaverunr, 

ec vero pulchyis Initialibus, et éecclefiafticis inttitutio. 
nibus, fande quoque fidei rudimentis, tnolevit; et dift 
pofitione divina § néium Kencivernum in epitcopum | 
admifit, qui celeftis affuentia doctrine fidentibus pro- 
piaret; et cibum lpiritualem, ut fidelis difpenfator, 
efurientibus miniftraret. Verum enimvero frauaulen- 
* tus exterminator fupradictam ecclefiam diu iviolabiliter 
conitare ingemiicens, confuetis vertutiis fuis, poft multa - 
temporum curricula, {candala intolerabilia Cumbgen- 
fium ecclefiz machinavit, Diéto namque Kentigerno 
pluribus fucceflorious, {ub pix ‘religionis perieverantia, 
ad Dominum trani{migratis, diverf= feditiones circum- 
quaque infurgentes, non folum ecclefiam, et ejuw. pofitt. 
‘fiones, deftruxerunt; verum etiam totam revionem vaf{- 
tantes, ejus habitatores exilio tradiderunt. Sic etgo ome 
nibus bonis cxterminatis, magnis temporum intervallis 
tranfaQis, diverfe tribus diverfarum nationum, ex dj- 
verfis partibus affluentes, defertam regionem =refatam 
Habitaverunt; fed difpari gente, et difinli lingua, et 


- 


" * F rom the Appendix ta Sir James Dalrymple’s Colleétions ; com. 
pared with that in the Appendix to Gibfon’s Hitory of ai hie 


piblifyed from a copy of the Chartulary, in the library of Gia gow 
Univerfity. a 7 — 
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varfo more viventes; haut’ facile fefe confentientes, 
Gentilitatem potins quam Fidei Cultum tenuerunt. 
Quos infeliccs damnate habitationis habitatores, more 
pecudum irrationabiliter degentes, dignatus eft Domi- 
nus, qu neminem vult perire, propitiatione fua vifi- 
tare: t:mpore nimirum Henrici Regis Anghie, Alex- 
andro Scotorum rege in Scotia regnante, maifit tis Deus 
David predicti regis Scotiz eermanum, in Principem 
et Ducem, qui corum impydica et fcelerata contagia 
corrigerét 5 et animi obilitae, o& inflexibili feyeritate, 
contumeliofart eofum con#amaciam refrenaret. Hic 
nempe bene vivend itudio fervidus, prophanze muiti- 
tu@ims miferie condolens, ut paftorali follicitudine, qua 
diutius carueruat, corum opprobria deleret, Divino if, 
fligatus hortamine, Joanne quendam religiofum vi-. 
“Toni, Guicum educaverat, vitamque ejus Deo non im- 
beciliter devotum noverat, confilio peritorum, clerico- 
rumque fuorum ayxfio, mn Epifcopum elegit. Sed cum 
Epi opus cognita infelicis populi weritate, et abhomina- 
hilt viticrum multiplicitate, utpote perterritus, Hierufa- 
-clem proficife: difpofurfiets ab Apoftolico Patchali*, licet 
invitus, confecratus, oficium = fufcepte follicitudinis 
nullatenus differre volait; fed cum gaudio, fub plebis 
alacritate, a principe, ef 7 proceripus regni receptus ver- 
bum predicationis, Spiritu Sanéto largiffime operante, 
per Cumbrenfem parochiam diffudit. David vero Cum- 
bren{r regionis princeps, amore precipue Jet, partim 
quoque rel gionis dilefiione et admonitione, terras Ec~ 
clefe Glal. uenhi pertinentes, fingulis Cumbria provin- 
ciis, que fub dominio et poteftate eyus crant, non enim 
“tot Cumbrenfi regiont dominabatur, inquirere fecit ; 
ut avidus ipfius ecclefia reflaurationis, poffeflionum ea- 
ruin, quas antiquitus tenucrat, poiteris et fequacibus 
{ujs cerijtudinem rehuqueret. Has vero auxilio et in- 
weltibatione feniorum hominum ct fapicntiorum totius . 
Cumbria, pro poile fuo, inveitigavit; qua inferius fub- 
{cribunturt: Carlemen, Cavicas, Cavicatlethein, Len- 


* Papa TT, A.D. aire, Kerth. 

+ In ‘G#iton scony tlic lands are: § Carlevien. Camcau, Camea- 
hetieyn, Lengartheya, Pathel, Afferhe, Canclut, (Chefernenuar, 
Carnetheyn, Carvil, Quendal, Abercarf, Meeheyn,} Planmichek. 
Stohu, Penziacals, Aine rumba, Keveronum, Lillefeliva, Hodelm' 
Edvneahi nm, Aivrmele, Drivefdale, Colchtam, Kevertrole, Afchiv, 
Bruife fhe: ¢ ’ Keverfgyrt; in Peblis una carruc, terra: et eccleias jn 
Kine av rehaunne car, ct coclefice; in Mecreboda una car. et ecclefia,’ 
Sir James has furely ofiitied a fine: in G. Ajchecheyre i is wanting. | 


e 
garthevn, 


Ioftrumentunt Glafeuenfe. Sig 


gartheyn, Patelanthe, Cunclut, ‘Pamichel, Stobetis, 
Penteyacob, Alnecromha; Kenecoun, Lilefcliva, Afche- 
cheyrc, Hodelm, Edingaheyin, Abermelio, Drinifdal, 
Colchtaim, Kenercrold, Aichebi, Brumerhede, Kener- 
gilt, Lii Peebles una carrucata terre et ecclefia, Lij Ke- 
negryd una acra et ecclefia. Lii Mereboda una garrucata 
eC ecclefia. . Has ‘terras juraverunt fore pertinentes ec- 
clefie Glafguenfi rogatu’ et imperio prediéti, principis 
Uchtrede’ filius Waldef, Guil. &lius Boed, ‘Leyfing et 
Ogga Cumbrenfes jvdices, Haldzn fljus Eadutt. Hujus 
rei teftcs funt, ut audient's et videttes, -Matildis Ccmi- 
titla que ex parte concefiit fua, Willelmus nepos ipfius 
Principis, Cofpatricius frater De! hint, Waldef frater 
Suus, Cofpatricius filings Uchtred, Cofpatricius filtus Al- 
den, Ofolf filius Eadmer, Maccus filius Undneyn, Uch- 
tred fillus Scot, Ulchel firius Alfan, Hugo de Morevil,.. 
Paganus de Braufa, Other de Ardenna, Gervafius Rid- 
del, Gruido de Caynes, Berengarius Engarn, Robertus 
Corbitts, Walterusade Lindefaya, Kobertus de 3urne- 
villa, Renaldus Denninftans,“Walterus filius Winema- 
rit, Guliclmus Venator, Alanus de Parci, Walterus do 
bron. . 
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NumBer XVIII. Kings of Northurbria. 
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” Bernicia. | Deira,s 
$47. Id§ fon of Eoppa, « ° 

12 year’s over both | 
kingdoms. * 


5%. Adda, or Odda, his " $50. Ella, another fon of 


fon 5. ¢ Ida, 3°. 
» £ha. Clappa 7. . 
g71. Theodulf 2. 
572. Freothulf Jee * 
579. Theodoric 7. 
¢ 5006 Aithelric 2. ‘ 

Thefe two laft were 589. Edwin fon of Ella, 
alfo fons df Ida; expelled by Athel- 
andreigned whi'e « frid king of Berni- 

: Ella was king of cia, who ruled both 
Deira. ke. rg years. Then 


Edwin redtored, 
593. Athelffid 24, over both 
kingdoms 14. 
637. Edwin fon of Ella 17 over both kingdoms. On 
« his death they were feparated. 
634. Ofric fon of Athel- 634. Eanfred fon of A- 
frid. ; thelfrid, 
“ « © — Both-flain in one year. 
634. Oiw ald lrother of Eanfred g over both kingdoms. 
642. Ofwi brother of Of- 644, Ofwi fon of Offic in 


wald, 9 in Beruicia, Deira 7: flain by 
: Ofwi of Bernicia. 
. | 6s2. Adelwalt 4. 


660, Alfred, baftard fon of + 
fiwi, is made king” 


€ , of Deira by hif fa-« 
- me CF ther 10. 
The Kingdoms finaly united. « ’ 


O70, Egtrid, 
st 


Noeribunbr jan Kings * & 17 > 


679. Egfrid, fon of Of«i, 15. 


68s. 
- 904. 


704. 
JTS: 
q17. 
728. 


730. 


756. 
-757* 
768, 
779- 
784: 
796. 


S40. 


S60. 
$71. 


894. 
903. 
914. 
gig. 
926, 


948. 


*.* The hiftory of Northumbria is very obfcure 


Alfred, baftard fon of Ofwi, 19. 
Eandulf an ufurper, 2 months, Malmjb. Gefla 
Pont. Lib. TIL. fol. v. 12. | 

Ofrcd, fon, of. Alfred, a child, rr, 

Kenred, kinfman of Ofred, 2. 

Ofric, brother of-Kenred, it... 

Ceolwulf kinfman of Kenred, 8. Ty¥ him Beda - 
dedicates his hifery. He turned mguk. 


‘Egbert coufin gert ian to Ceslwulf, 20. Turned | 


monk, as many-Saxon monarchs did. 
Ofwald, I. Too - 
Etha/wald, furnamed Mollo,' an ufurper,~167 — 
Alred, 41, | 3 
Ethelred forr’of Mollo, 5. 
Athelwold, rr. 
Ofred, 1, 
Ethelred reftgred, 4. Folisw sto years of civil war. 
Eardulf. F | 
Alfwold. | 
Eandred. 
Ethelred, 
Redulf. 
Ofbrecht. 6 ~ 
Etla {lain at York by the Danes. 
Ricfig, @ Dane. 
iigbert, a Saxon. | 
Guthrun, Dane, 11. . n 
Ricfig II. Dane. . 
Kegnald and Nial, Danes. 
Sthtric, a Dane, o 
Inguajd, a Dane. ~ 
Guthfert, a Dane, 
Anlaf. ~~ 
Anlat tl, expelled. by Edmund. Peffored In 944; 
expelled by Eadred gaz. " : 
Eric, laft king, to gso. 


———— _ 


- 


from the year 800; and a- long differtation 
would be required to adjuft it. 
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Numser XIX. Earls of Northumbria. 


Bib. Cottoh. Dom. D. VI, Various Chrotictles, &c. 


[De Succeffione Comftum Nerthumbrenfium poft Eiri- 
Pad ultinum regem. Carel] Sec. tae vel 13. 


RIMUS comitum poft Errrcum, quem ultimum 

r@zem habucrint Nortifaninvtrenfes, Ojz/f pro- 
vinclas omnes Northanyfabrorum, fub Eprepo rege 
procuravit. Deinde, fub fADGARO rege, Oflac prexfi- 
citur comes Eboraco, et locis eyus pertinentibus, ct 
Eadulf cognomento Yvelchild a Teifa ufque Myreford, 
preponitur Naxthymbris. }it: duo gpmites, cum Aeltfio, 
qui apud sanctum Catlfoertum epucopus fuerat, per- 
‘duxerunt KynreT regem Scottorum ad Regem Eap- 
GARUM, Qxsi cum il: fecifict hominium, dedit ei rex 
BapGarus Lodonenum® et multo cum honore remit 
ad propria. Pliis coieitibus fucceffit in comitatum /#al- 
thef, ile fenior, regfante ArurLRepo. “Deinde Ur- 
g¢dus filtus Waltch, adminittravit comitatum onmnium 
Northannymbrorum provipciarum., Hyic rex ATHEL- 
REDUs fuam hliam ‘tlgeonam dederat uxorem ; ex qua 
fiiam habens Aldgitham, dedit in conjugium prediviti 
cuidam*APeeas, filio-Crinani, de qua habuit Cofpatri- 
cium comitem, patrem Dolphith, Waltcfi, et Colpatrici. 
Occifo autem Utredo a Turebrando cognomine Hold, 
per voluntatem Cnutonts regis, frater ejus Badulf Cud+l 
adminiftravit comitatum. Et poft eum Madred, filius 
Uatredi pr®fat:, quem habuerat ex filia Alduini epii- 
copi, antequam Guceret filiam regis ATHELREDI. Ha- 
buit etiam alios filios ex alio conjugio, Cofpatricium et 


Pr 
® 


Ye 


Eadulfum. Cofpatric: erat flhus Udtredus, de quo ge- 


nitus eft Eaduif Rus, qui princeps erat et autor illor%im « 


quis intersszeroht Walcherum ¢pifcopum. Interieéto 
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vero Aldredo comite a @arl, cujus prenomen, {ilicet 
Ttrebrandum predi&um, ipfe Aldredus acciderat tn 
‘ultionem fui patris Uétredi Comitis, ab ipfo Ture- 
brando interfecti, fucceffit illi frater faus junior Aadul- 
jus. Qua poftmodum, regnante EpwARbo, occifus 
eft a Sih i, poft illum, totius Northgnitbro- 
fum comiatum@uoc est as Hymera usque Tut 
VEODAM, fufcepit comNatum. Mortbde aut Siuvardo 
rex EDU VARDUS compatugn tradidit Tof7%, fratri Ha~ 
roldircgis. Dehige ipf® Toftéo, ab univerf fui comi- 
tatus, propter nimiam Gus violeM@iane, projecto de co- 
miitatu, et exlegato, Eduvinus eet eMorkarus, quibus 
rex Epuvarbus comiffts ipfiys curam delegayerar, 
*filio Ead&fi comitis fratris Aldredi comitis, *nomine 
Ofulfo, Comitatum A Tina Usque FuvEDAM * com- 
“miferunt. Sed poftca Conf, a WiLLiELMO rege in{- 
cipicns prepofituram comitatus, expulit dé comitatu 
Ofulfum. At ille, colle&tis ygfimodum viribus, eun- 
dem Copfi in intamitu @clegz ScMaweburne iaterfecit. 
Iple quoque poft paucos mefifes, dum impetu equi cur~ 
rentis ferretur in lanceam qbviantis fibi latronis, delatys 
fiatim morigur. Deinde Cofpatric®s, ex hepte regis # 
4ETHELREDI progenitus, ut {ypra dictum eft, emtum 
a rege WILLIELMO comitgtum admingfravit. Quem 
pottca idem rex, et auferens, Wedit Waldefa, filio Siwardi 
comitis, quem ipfe habuerat cx Aélfleda filia Aldredi co« 
mitis, ~“Waltefo vero capto er occifo," commi§t rex co- 
mitatum Waichero epifcopo. ® Quo occifo, edit comita- 
tun cuidam brie. Tlo vero wlinquefite comitatum, 
datus eft cuidam Rovdéerta de Multrein, A quo rex 
WILLIELMUS JUNIOR offenfus, dum eum vi CEPilit, 
ipfe in fua manu retinvit somitatum : hdieque frater 
ejus Hunricus rex retinet. Tuautem Domine. Ex. 
plicit. e 


e “oe — 
~*~ So that the prefent extent af Nonthomber ff began in the time 


of Barl Ofuif, about the year 1065: tilt which time it comprized all 
Yokfhire, and Durham. : 
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